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NUCLEAR ENERGY 


A SURVEY OF BRITAIN’S POSITION 
J. A. JUKES 


useful energy could ever be obtained from the great store of energy 

which was known to exist in the nucleus of the atom. As we all now 
know the prospects were completely changed when the fission of the ura- 
nium nucleus was discovered just before the war. The importance of this 
discovery was not so much that fission produced a large amount of energy 
but that it could be induced by a neutron, and that when fission took place 
more neutrons were produced which could be used to cause further fissions 
and thus produce a self-sustaining nuclear chain reaction, A chain reaction 
of this type was first obtained in 1942 in the pile constructed in Chicago; 
this event—some fourteen years ago—was the real beginning of the whole 
subject of nuclear energy. 

I do not think we can appreciate where Britain stands today without 
looking back briefly at the road we have already travelled during these 
fourteen years. I shall therefore start by showing how the work on atomic 
weapons—initially in co-operation with the Americans—laid the founda- 
tion for the present civil developments, including the ten year programme 
for nuclear power stations announced last year. I then want to discuss 
what this civil progamme means to Britain, why it has been undertaken 
and how it differs from the work being done in other countries and parti- 
cularly in the United States. Finally, I shall discuss how nuclear energy 
will affect our place among the nations of the world, how much we can 
hope to export, how much we can help other countries in the new techno- 
logy, and the possibilities of international co-operation. 


|: is only twenty-five years since Lord Rutherford doubted whether 


THE MILITARY BEGINNINGS 

The timing of the discovery of fission inevitably meant that work on 
its development was initially focused upon its possible military use. In 
1940 a committee was set up under the chairmanship of Sir George Thom- 
son to examine the problem and to report whether it was possible to try to 
produce atomic bombs during the war. In the meantime parallel work had 
been taking place independently in the United States. The Americans 
were kept informed of the British effort. In 1943, however, after discus- 
sions between Sir Winston Churchill and Mr Roosevelt, it was decided to 
concentrate the entire work in the United States, which would make it 
remote from enemy air bases and would make possible the use of far greater 
resources of men and materials. The whole British team then moved to the 
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United States and played their full part in the project. However, it is im- 
portant to remember that under the agreement with the United States, 
although there was a free exchange of ideas and close collaboration in the 
scientific aspects of the work, much of the industrial technology and the 
engineering methods employed in the construction and operation of the 
nuclear plants was known only to the Americans. 

The results of the joint effort brought to an end the war with Japan and 
are well known. But with the end of the war this fruitful co-operation also 
ended. In June 1946 the United States Congress passed the McMahon Act 
imposing severe limitations on United States international activities, in- 
cluding the prohibition of the exchange of information, without any dis- 
tinction between friendly and unfriendly countries. Britain’s post-war 
atomic energy development therefore had to start not only without physi- 
cal installations but without much of the technical ‘know-how’ required for 
the actual building and operation of the plants. 

In 1945 the United Kingdom Government had nevertheless decided to 
embark on an atomic energy programme whether or not United States aid 
was available. Early in 1946 the research and experimental establishment 
was set up at Harwell to ‘cover all aspects of the use of atomic energy’; a 
few months later the headquarters of the Industrial Group, or Production 
Division as it was then called, was established at Risley in Lancashire, with 
the immediate purpose of producing fissile material ; this was first produced 
at Windscale, Cumberland. 

From these beginnings the activities on atomic energy in Britain have 
grown in many directions. On the military side additional supplies of 
plutonium are to be produced at Calder Hall which will also serve as a 
prototype for the early stations of the nuclear power programme. The 
White Paper on Defence! published in 1955 announced that thermo- 
nuclear weapons were to be produced. 

Experimental work on the civil use of atomic energy has grown at an 
increasingly rapid pace during the last few years. The early reactors, 
GLEEP and BEPO, were built partly in order to obtain data and experience 
for the production reactors at Windscale but are now used largely 
on civil work. These have been followed by many other experimental 
reactors that are primarily for the civil programme—zEPHYR, ZEUS, 
DIMPLE, DIDO, PLUTO, etc.—and the major engineering experiment of 
the fast reactor being built at Dounreay, which for some unaccountable 
reason has not been given a name. 


THE POWER PROGRAMME 


Calder Hall is a full-scale dual-purpose station and will be the prototype 
of the first commercial nuclear power stations that are to follow. It con- 
tains two gas-cooled graphite-moderated reactors. (There are many dif- 


1 Statement on Defence 1955 (H.M.S.O., Cmd. 9391, February 1955). 
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ferent types of reactor. Two of their most important features are the cool- 
ant, which is used to take away the heat from the fuel, and secondly the 
moderator, if there is one, which is used to slow down the neutrons to 
enable a chain reaction to take place. Both the coolant and the moderator 
may be of various types and this explains partly the great variety of reactor 
types.) 

Why have we in Britain adopted this particular type of reactor? I 
think it was largely because in our particular circumstances it was the 
obvious course, and now we have good reason to be thankful that we took 
it. At the time the Windscale piles were designed we had no enriched 
uranium, such as is now produced in the diffusion plant at Capenhurst ; the 
piles therefore had to be designed to run on natural uranium which meant 
that they would have to use either graphite or heavy water as a moderator. 
We had insufficient heavy water; therefore we used graphite. The obvious 
coolant to use was water, i.e. a water-cooled graphite-moderated reactor. 
This is the type the Americans have used successfully for many years in 
their plutonium production factory at Hanford. But this type has certain 
hazards associated with it that make it desirable to site it away from 
populated areas—a difficult matter in Britain. It was then discovered that 
by the use of certain devices it would be possible to achieve the desired 
result using gas-cooling (in this case, air-cooling) instead of water-cooling 
and that this would eliminate the particular hazard which required the site 
to be in an isolated area. Windscale was designed and built accordingly. 

The heat produced in the Windscale piles is wasted. The next step was 
to design a gas-cooled reactor where the heat produced was used to raise 
steam to make electricity. It did not appear likely that the first station of 
this type would be economic but it did seem that it should be possible to 
produce plutonium for military purposes more cheaply than at Windscale. 
It was therefore decided to build a dual-purpose station, Calder Hall, 
which would provide, in addition to military plutonium, valuable ex- 
perience in the production of electricity from nuclear energy. 

The experience gained in designing and developing Calder Hall reactors 
indicated that it should be possible to build stations with a larger output 
and which should produce electricity much more cheaply than Calder Hall. 
This discovery led to a detailed examination by the Department of Atomic 
Energy (as it then was) and by the government of the possibilities of em- 
barking upon a full-scale nuclear power programme based initially on this 
type of reactor. The results of these studies led to the programme outlined 
in the White Paper! of February 1955. 


THE SUPPLY OF ENERGY 


The motive force behind the original British atomic energy programme 
was thus provided by defence needs, but as soon as it became realized that 


1 4 Programme of Nuclear Power (H.M.S.O., Cmd. 9389, February 1955). 
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there was a good prospect that useful power could be obtained from nuclear 
energy within a limited number of years, the serious shortage of fuel and 
power in Britain acted as a powerful spur to development. The general 
picture of Britain’s fuel position is all too familiar, and very frightening for 
our economic future; a rise in industrial production requires increased sup- 
plies of fuel and power in all forms, but the output of coal, which now 
provides the bulk of the energy, is approximately stationary and shows no 
prospect of any substantial increase. The oil industry at present seems to 
be able to keep pace with the rapidly increasing demand for its production, 
but this source of energy cannot be a satisfactory solution to Britain’s fuel 
problems because of the heavy extra strain that would be placed on the 
balance of payments, because of strategical reasons, and because in the 
long run reserves of oil are limited. If therefore we are to achieve the rising 
standards of living for which we all hope, we will find great difficulty in 
providing the energy required from the conventional sources, i.e. coal, oil, 
and water power. 

In these circumstances it is clear that any additional source of energy 
that will help to ease the demands on coal or oil ought to be developed as 
quickly as possible, provided always the cost of the power produced is 
likely to be in the region of that produced from coal or oil. There is indeed 
room enough for the maximum development of all forms of energy that are 
within sight of being competitive. 

In this respect our position is fundamentally different from that of the 
United States which has plentitul supplies of cheap coal readily available. 
They are not likely to find any great difficulty in meeting the energy needs 
of their rising industrial production for a number of decades. The develop- 
ment of a new source of energy is not a necessity for them, as it is with us; 
it is purely a question of whether any new source will produce power more 
cheaply than the cheap power already available. This has had a major 
influence on the way in which they have started the development of nuclear 
power. 

There are other differences in the circumstances of the two countries 
that have led to marked differences in their approach to the civil use of 
nuclear power; I have already mentioned that the United States factory at 
Hanford for the production of plutonium used water-cooled reactors. The 
Americans also started work at an early date on a nuclear-powered sub- 
marine for which a water-cooled and moderated reactor using enriched fuel 
was suitable; they, unlike us, had plenty of enriched uranium from their 
enormous diffusion plants. It was natural therefore that the first full-sized 
nuclear power station in the United States, which is being built at Shipping- 
port, Pennsylvania, should follow along the same line of development; it 
will use enriched uranium and water as a coolant, as these are the techno- 
logies that are most fully developed in the United States. One institu- 
tional difference also affects their programme—it is usual for them to 
expect a much higher return on capital invested than we do in the United 
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Kingdom. Now the gas-cooled reactor that we are developing will, at least 
initially, have high capital costs and is not therefore so suitable for the 
United States. They are attempting instead to develop a number of types 
of reactor, all of which require enriched fuel, which appear to have a good 
prospect of eventually achieving low capital costs and power that will com- 
pete successfully with their cheap conventional power. They plan to build 
a number of different types of full-scale power demonstration reactors that 
will be in operation about 1960. These are what they say they are—an 
attempt to demonstrate the technique, not to produce economic power. 

The British approach has had to be different. Our nuclear power pro- 
gramme aims at a rapid development of this new source of power so that it 
could take over a major part of electricity production in Britain as soon as 
reasonably possible. It provided for the building of twelve nuclear power 
stations to come into operation in the ten years to 1965. The early stations 
would be developments on Calder Hall; they would contain gas-cooled 
graphite-moderated reactors—the comparatively simple type of reactor of 
which we have most experience. Some of the later stations in the pro- 
gramme might be of a different and more advanced design. The White 
Paper emphasized the flexible nature of the programme and indicated that 
it was liable to be changed in size and in form. The intention was that the 
stations in the programme should be built by industry for the Central 
Electricity Authority, and as such would form part of the normal commer- 
cial electricity system. It was stated that although there were still many 
uncertainties, it was expected that the electricity from them would cost 
about the same as that from conventional stations. 

The programme, however, is not a ‘crash progamme’ with the sole 
immediate purpose of saving coal; it should be regarded as the necessary 
foundation of a further more important and rapid expansion of nuclear 
power after 1965 when a substantial saving in coal should result. Even so 
the present programme will bring about savings that are not negligible— 
5-6 million tons of coal a year by 1965. Thereafter the White Paper esti- 
mates that, provided all goes well, it may be possible to expand nuclear 
power station capacity sufficiently to save about 40 million tons of coal a 
year by 1975. 


THE RELATIONSHIP TO THE MILITARY PROGRAMME 


The extent to which the development of the civil uses of nuclear energy 
has grown out of the military progamme will be realized from the above 
record. There is no theoretical reason why a civil programme of nuclear 
power should not be developed without the assistance of a military pro- 
gramme, and our civil programme will eventually become independent; 
but it is not independent yet and it is worth considering how the two pro- 
grammes are related—especially as this relation affects our attitude to- 
wards international collaboration. Similar relationships are found in other 
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industries; civil aviation has depended greatly on the assistance it has 
received and is still receiving from the development of military aircraft, 
particularly from research and development during the two great wars. 

It is sometimes erroneously thought that the civil nuclear power pro- 
gramme is dependent upon the military programme because it will supply 
fissile material for military purposes. This is wrong; although it could be 
done in an emergency it is not the intention. The White Paper indicated 
that the nuclear power stations were believed to be justified purely for their 
civil use, and it was indicated that the plutonium produced by them would 
be used and would be needed for civil purposes. The dependence of the 
civil programme upon the military programme is of a different type. 

First, a great deal of research that is essential for the production of 
materials for military purposes is also relevant for civil purposes. Secondly, 
some of the major facilities designed and built for military purposes can be 
used as prototypes for the civil programme. Thus construction of the 
Windscale piles was an important step in the design and construction of 
Calder Hall: Calder Hall itself is designed for military purposes, i.e. the 
production of plutonium, but it serves also as a prototype for the first 
commercial stations to be built by the Central Electricity Authority. 
Thirdly, it will be possible for the civil programme to make use of the fac- 
tories provided for fabricating and processing fuel elements for the military 
programme. These facilities, particularly the chemical plants, are costly, 
and would each be capable of providing the necessary services for a large 
number of civil power stations. The fact that they have been provided for 
military purposes means that their cost can be spread over a large output 
even though the initial civil requirements are themselves small. 


THE TIME-SCALE OF DEVELOPMENT 


The time-scale of the nuclear power programme also has international 
implications. The widespread interest in nuclear energy and the publicity 
surrounding the Geneva Conference in August 1955 has led many people to 
believe that nuclear power is available now. This leads some people to sug- 
gest that the nuclear power programme should be much larger than it is or 
that it should expand more quickly in order to save coal. On the other 
hand there are those who say that the programme is too ambitious; that 
we are putting too much money into systems that will be obsolete soon, and 
that we should wait for better systems to be developed. 

There are good answers to both these criticisms. Nevertheless few 
people realize quite how fast the programme is expanding or what is in- 
volved in maintaining such a high rate of expansion. The programme 
provides that the construction of the first two stations should start about 
the middle of 1957—the sites at Bradwell and Berkeley have already 
been proposed. Each power station will take at least three-and-a-half 
years to construct, a period which is not excessively long for projects cost- 
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ing about £20 million each. Before construction can start on any of these 
stations it has to be preceded by about two years’ development and design 
work. The total time from taking a decision to build a nuclear power sta- 
tion to its coming into operation is therefore about five-and-a-half years. 
This time-scale requires that the design of the last batch of stations in the 
programme will have to be started before the first stations in the pro- 
gramme have operated, thus allowing almost no time for the experience 
gained in operating the earlier stations to be incorporated in the last 
stations. 


UNCERTAINTIES AND RISKS 


This time-scale for the nuclear power programme inevitably means that 
there are bound to be uncertainties in the programme related to the ques- 
tion of cost. Any costs quoted today for nuclear power are based on a large 
number of assumptions. In particular we must assume that the various 
problems which are known to exist will be solved successfully but, given 
the present rate of development, this does not appear unreasonable. 

Costs quoted in Britain for the early stations are probably less subject 
to error, in either direction, than similar estimates made in the United 
States for costs of power from their stations. This is because we are follow- 
ing as I have already described a simpler line of development and have 
experience in the design and construction of one full-sized station, Calder 
Hall, which is of a similar type. We believe therefore that we are able to 
produce reasonably firm figures for the constructional cost. This unfor- 
tunately cannot be said of operating costs. There is no doubt that it will 
eventually be possible to produce suitable fuel elements at a reasonable 
cost. The question is, however, how long it will take to develop these fuel 
elements. Moreover, there is uncertainty about the value of the plutonium 
produced by the early stations. This material is potentially of great value 
for the later stages of the power programme but the exact method by 
which it will be used is not yet known. 

This discussion of uncertainties may make the prospect appear rather 
gloomy but this would be a mistake as the uncertainties are not all in one 
direction. New discoveries and advances in technology are being made at 
a staggering rate; it will not be possible to take quick advantage of future 
similar developments unless the risk is also taken that they may not in fact 
take place. 


EXPORT PROSPECTS 


I do not want to appear discouraging about the possibility of export 
markets for nuclear power reactors and components, but some recent state- 
ments suggest that many people may have this subject somewhat out of 
perspective. In the White Paper it was said: 

We must look forward also to the time when a valuable export trade can 


be built up. The experience gained by British industry in designing and building 
nuclear power stations during the next ten years should lay the foundations for 
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a rapid expansion both at home and overseas. At the moment nuclear power 
generation is still in the development phase; the exact economics of nuclear 
power stations are uncertain ; and the stations when built will still be pioneering 
projects and will need much skilled attention. But as time goes on the design of 
the stations will be improved, the cost of electricity from the stations will be 
known more exactly and, above all, their construction and operation will have 
become standard engineering practice. We shall then be in a position to fulfil our 
traditional role as an exporter of skill, to the benefit both of ourselves and of the 
rest of the world (p. 9). 


In the long run nuclear power will certainly be of advantage to most coun- 
tries but for some time yet it is likely to be only those industrialized nations 
facing a critical shortage of all forms of fuel and power that will be able to 
use it with economic advantage. The nuclear power stations should be 
competitive with other power supplies if they are large stations working on 
base-load, that is, running continuously night and day. Use for large base- 
load stations can only be found in industrialized countries where consump- 
tion of electricity is high and a large distribution network has been 
developed. 

In the less developed countries of the world consumption of electricity 
is still low and no grid systems exist. These countries can therefore only use 
comparatively small power stations. As nuclear power stations are likely 
to be much cheaper if they are constructed in large units and as these large 
units are thought to be only just competitive, it is probable that the cost of 
power from small nuclear stations will be prohibitive for many years yet. 
Moreover, the capital expenditure on electricity generating stations has to 
be matched by many times that expenditure on other items of plant and 
equipment that will distribute and use the electricity. Even if it were pos- 
sible to provide small economic nuclear power stations (and this is unlikely 
for a number of years) this would not immediately transform the situation 
in under-developed countries which have difficulty in finding sufficient 
capital for their general development. Exports of nuclear power equip- 
ment to under-developed countries are therefore not likely to be important 
for many years. 

Britain’s first reactors available for export will be the gas-cooled 
graphite-moderated type and, to be economic, they must be large—in the 
region of 60 MW or more. It would seem therefore that overseas markets 
for Britain’s first exports of nuclear power equipment are most likely to be 
found among the more highly developed countries including some Common- 
wealth countries like Australia or South Africa and some countries of 
Western Europe which are not traditional markets for British electrical 
equipment. In the more distant future other types of reactor that are 
competitive in small sizes may have been developed, and work is proceed- 
ing on various possible systems. But none of these smaller reactors can be 
expected to be available commercially for at least ten years. 

In the meantime there will probably be a market for research reactors 
and equipment: this may not be large in absolute terms but it will be im- 
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portant in that it will build up connexions and open the way for bigger 
markets in later years. A large market may also eventually develop for the 
services associated with the fabrication of fuel elements and the processing 
of irradiated fuel. The cost of these services plays an important part in the 
economics of nuclear power. Moreover, one centralized processing plant 
will be able to serve many power stations and will reduce the cost of 
processing. 

Therefore, although exports of nuclear equipment will have a part to 
play in helping Britain’s balance of payments, their contribution is likely 
to be small compared with the help that can be provided by the successful 
development of nuclear power at home. The use of nuclear power in 
Britain will free coal supplies for other uses, or will at least prevent the 
need for the import of coal or oil. Unfortunately uranium has to be 
imported for a nuclear power station but the cost of uranium for each unit 
of heat produced is a small fraction of the cost of the equivalent amount 
of imported coal or oil. 

Apart from the opportunity of exporting equipment there are other 
ways in which our activities in nuclear energy may affect other countries. 
During the last two years collaboration with the United States has become 
much closer again and a civil and a military collaboration agreement was 
signed on 20 June 1955. Under these agreements we expect to exchange 
information on developments which will be of benefit to both countries. We 
also have close ties with Canada, Australia, and other Commonwealth 
countries and have made a number of bilateral agreements with other 
countries for collaboration and mutual assistance. There is, however, a 
limit to the usefulness of this type of arrangement. We are very short of 
experienced senior staff; if they spend all their time helping other countries 
instead of getting on with their job, we shall soon have no useful help to 
give. 

It would not be proper for me to comment on the political aspects of 
our relationship with either or both of the possible European organizations 
—Euratom and the OEEC nuclear energy organization. No consideration 
of this matter can be complete if it does not take account of the relation- 
ship of our own civil programme to our military programme, and of the 
fact that the time-scale for the development of nuclear power is a very long 
one. The need for collaboration on the power programme itself cannot 
arise for many years. Collaboration in the next few years must be con- 
cerned largely with the exchange of research and development information, 
a form of collaboration in which we are already playing our part. 


CONCLUSION 
The successful development of nuclear energy will have important 
repercussions on British industry as a whole. Although only a small sector 


of our industry is immediately concerned with the production of electric 
U 
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power, the development of atomic energy has some influence on many of 
our industries. Many industries which are not taking part in the develop- 
ment of atomic energy may also be users of its products in the form of 
isotopes, tracers, and irradiation facilities. 

It has also often been found in the past that general economic progress 
has happened most rapidly during the development of one major technical 
innovation, such as the steam engine, the railways, and the motor car. It 
seems probable that this will happen with atomic energy. Its rapid develop- 
ment should lead to new methods being adopted throughout industry, toa 
greater willingness to accept change, and even to welcome it. We should 
not under-estimate these imponderable factors. The encouragement of a 
real pioneering spirit within British industry can have far reaching effects. 
It may help in re-vitalizing sectors of industry far removed from that of 
atomic energy. I feel that it is no exaggeration to say that nuclear energy, 
which has developed so rapidly since its beginnings only fourteen years ago, 
is now playing and will play a major part in this new industrial revolution 
in Britain and will have a profound effect upon her place among the 
nations of the world. 


Address at Chatham House 
27 March 1956 
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PEACE AND DISARMAMENT 


THE HON. HAROLD STASSEN 


HEN the H-bomb was successfully detonated there was a 

realization in the United States that the magnitude of this 

weapon introduced a new factor that would have an important 
effect on the policies of governments, not only in the matter of armaments 
but in a wide range of subjects, foreign and domestic. In considering the 
implications of the tremendous devastating power of this new weapon, 
one of the first decisions made by President Eisenhower was that, as the 
best means of attaining wise conclusions in our own country and else- 
where in these new circumstances, there should be a frank presentation 
to all the peoples of the world of the nature of the weapon and the extent 
of its power. Thus, in February 1955, the Chairman of our Atomic Energy 
Commission, Mr Lewis Strauss, was taken by the President to a con- 
ference with the Press and the broad and basic facts of the power of the 
H-bomb were made known to the world. 

Along with this policy of presenting the facts openly to the people it 
was determined that a thorough re-study of all previous policies that had 
a direct bearing upon the problem of armaments was needed. There- 
fore, in March 1955, the President established a special office in the White 
House to conduct such a re-study for the purpose of recommending to him 
and to the Secretary of State what the policies of the United States should 
be in this matter. In carrying out that assignment, eight special task 
groups were assembled to cover the particular fields of interest, and an 
attempt was made to include within those groups the individuals in the 
United States who seemed to have the best experience and intellectual 
capacity to analyse the respective parts of this very special problem. 

On the nuclear side, the task group was headed by Dr Ernest O. 
Lawrence, the atomic physicist who was the first Nobel Prizewinner in 
this field in the United States, and head of the University of California 
Research Laboratories. He in turn brought in an outstanding group of 
nuclear physicists. General James Doolittle, now retired, was brought in 
to head the aviation or aerial side of the problem. Walter Bedell Smith, 
retired general and former ambassador to Moscow, took charge of the land 
force studies. Mr Benjamin Fairless, who had been the chairman of the 
United States Steel Corporation, headed the group concerned with the 
relation of weapons to the steel industry and to the other basic industries. 
The task group concerned with financial and budgetary relationships was 
headed by Dr Harold Moulton, who had been the head of the Brookings 
Institution, one of our foremost analytical and research institutions in 


Washington. Similar authorities were appointed to head the other special 
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task groups. As these special studies moved forward, we also brought 
together an inter-departmental staff including the Department of State, 
the Department of Defence, the Atomic Energy Commission, our Informa- 
tion and Intelligence services, and the Department of Justice. 

As a result of the studies produced and the work of the inter-depart- 
mental group it is possible now to make certain observations and to state 
certain principles which we feel are emerging, and which in turn are 
reflected in the position that the United States is taking in the field of 
disarmament. 

It is our view from these studies that the future prospects of a just and 
durable peace of advantage to every nation would best be served if a 
sound agreement could be concluded between the nations of the world to 
limit and reduce the levels of armament, both conventional and nuclear, 
and to provide against the possibility of surprise attack. In our opinion 
an agreement would not be sound unless it were thoroughly covered by an 
effective and adequate inspection system. This position is not, as is some- 
times said, simply a reflection of current attitudes of suspicion between 
nations. A review of all endeavours to limit and control armaments from 
the beginnings of history has conclusively shown that, if an agreement is 
entered into and thorough inspection is not provided for, then the agree- 
ment itself becomes a source of suspicions, doubts, rumours, charges, 
counter-charges and, in fact, increases the danger of war rather than 
improves the prospects of a durable peace. We are inclined to feel that an 
agreement, known to be respected by both sides by virtue of an inspection 
system in which both took part, could enhance the prospects of a durable 
peace. We feel that this mutual openness would effectively serve the 
interests of both sides. We have, therefore, placed great stress upon the 
kind of mutual inspection system, reciprocally installed, that would 
guarantee that each side would know that every clause of an agreement 
was continuously honoured. 

This principle brought into focus a very important scientific limitation 
on what could be accomplished in nuclear disarmament. The H-bomb is 
fabricated by a relatively small amount of nuclear material, much less, in 
relation to its destructive power, than the atomic bomb, with the result 
that a smaller quantity of material provides the means for much greater 
destructive power. No scientist in any country has been able to find any 


known method by which past production of nuclear material can be fully | 
accounted for, and the margin of error could be so great that it would itself | 


constitute a devastating imbalance of power. Furthermore, once the 
weapons are fabricated, there is no known scientific instrument at present 
that could locate clandestinely concealed stockpiles of H-bombs. The most 
sensitive instrument thus far developed would, for example, give no in- 
dication of a concealed stockpile of fifty H-bombs a hundred yards away. 
Therefore, until some new scientific discovery that provides effective 
methods of accounting for past production or locating concealed stockpiles 
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occurs, it is impossible to devise an inspection and control system that 
could enforce the elimination of nuclear weapons. 


Is the prospect of achieving any kind of control or limitation therefore 
hopeless? No, it is not hopeless. Any war in which both sides possess 
nuclear weapons provides an incentive for every nation today to maintain 
peace, an incentive of a dimension not previously experienced, because it 
is evident that in such a war, regardless of how it began or how it ended, 
no side could conceivably anticipate a net gain. Both must contemplate 
terrible devastation and loss. Conversely, the very same material that is 
used for fabricating these weapons has a great constructive potential as a 
source of power, and as a means of widening the range of research for 
developing the well-being of mankind. 

Before the nations of the world, to a degree never before present in 
history, lie a set of fateful alternatives: the tragic consequences of war on 
the one hand; the prospect of unprecedented advances in constructive 
accomplishment and human well-being on the other. The existence of 
these clear alternatives provide one of the underlying bases for what might 
be called a measured optimism that governments will realize in time that 
we must in fact achieve a sound agreement. 

Such a sound agreement would have the following characteristics. 
It would provide for a system that would give both sides continued con- 
fidence that a large-scale surprise attack could not be launched. By that I 
mean that on neither side could planners calculate on successfully blanket- 
ing the opposing side’s chance to counter-attack. At the same time there 
would be a reciprocal reduction in the levels of armaments and the estab- 
lishment of an inspection system that would ensure that all future pro- 
duction of nuclear material would be devoted exclusively to peaceful 
purposes. If we can achieve these things, then a magnificent milestone 
will have been attained. The world would no longer be building up the 
stockpiles of nuclear weapons and the vast potential of the atom could be 
applied thenceforth to peaceful ends. 

Since the inspection and control problem is of such great importance, 
and since it is so difficult for any country to accept as much inspection 
itself as it would like to have in the opposing country, we have suggested 
that 20,000 or 30,000 square miles in the Soviet Union and in the United 
States, containing military installations of a non-sensitive nature, be 
opened up to inspection on a trial and demonstration basis with the 
participation of the five members of the United Nations Disarmament 
Sub-Committee, the United States, United Kingdom, USSR, France, and 
Canada. Thus by actual experience we might begin to find a practical 
way in which effective inspection and control could be put into effect. 

Thereafter we could begin to reduce the level of armaments, armed 
forces, and military expenditure by cutting down in the first instance to a 
level of 2} million men for the Soviet Union, 2} million for the United 
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States, 750,000 for the United Kingdom, and 750,000 for France, using 
these manpower levels as a basis for reducing conventional armaments 
and military expenditure. So long as great political issues continue to 
divide the world there is felt to be a limit to the reduction that can safely 
and wisely be undertaken in the interests of peace. 

We are in fact inclined to regard armaments as both cause and effect of 
world tension. Tensions existing in the world, divergences of economic, 
social, political, and religious views, the division of Germany and of Korea, 
unsettled conditions in the Far East and the Near East, all help to cause 
high levels of armaments. These high levels of armaments in turn have the 
effect of adding to the tensions. There is a vicious spiral going steadily 
upward. The best prospect of a durable peace, as we see it, is to turn the 
spiral downward by some reduction of armaments, some negotiation of 
settlements. The settlements would in turn facilitate further reductions. 


In summary, our studies indicate to us that there is no magic formula 
under which we may suddenly arrive at a Utopia in which all nations can 
relax and enjoy an undisturbed peace. Conversely, neither is there any 
reason to conclude that war is inevitable. The very facts of the nuclear 
age, its dangers on the one hand and its peaceful potential on the other, 
tend to create a new power in the direction of peace. Furthermore, there 
is no basis for concluding that weakness is the key to peace. On the 
contrary, we are inclined to feel that what might be calied a mutual, 
moderate, open strength holds the best prospects for a durable peace, as 
we work for a controlled and progressive disarmament in both the nuclear 
and conventional fields. History indicates that wars occur either at the 
climax of an arms race or in a situation of unilateral weakness. 

As we work toward effective disarmament we shall strive to prevent 
either of these conditions from arising. The first objective of the United 
States, never to be lost sight of, remains the attainment of a just and lasting 
peace that frees the world from the fear of a devastating nuclear war and 
points the way toward the great constructive achievements of which man- 
kind at peace is capable. 


Transcript of an informal address at Chatham House 
ro April 1956 
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MYTH VERSUS REALITY IN THE FAR 
EASTERN POLICIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


RICHARD W. VAN ALSTYNE 


OT long ago Sir Anthony Eden, then Foreign Secretary, declared 

that the problem of Formosa was the most difficult he had encoun- 

tered in his long experience in foreign affairs. Without disagreeing 
with this sober judgement, let me point out that the Formosa question is 
only a new chapter in the long, difficult, and baffling history of American 
relations with China. 

Traditional American policy is usually discussed in terms of the Open 
Door, a stereotype phrase, identified with the name of John Hay, which is 
seldom defined in exact terms and in fact does not lend itself to any simple 
or easy explanation. Paul Varg, Professor of History at the Ohio State 
University, in a recent article denies that the Open Door has ever been a 
vital policy of the United States, arguing that the real American objective 
in the Far East has been to maintain a balance of power, that is, to prevent 
any one Power from dominating East Asia. Professor Varg writes: 


The fact is that the United States repeatedly compromised on the stated goals of 
the authors of the Open Door policy. Theodore Roosevelt helped deliver Korea 
into the arms of Japan in 1905 and in 1908 he approved of Secretary of State 
Root’s agreement with Ambassador Takahira, of Japan, whereby the United 
States recognized Japan’s special interests in Manchuria although the Japanese 
claims were in conflict with China’s territorial and administrative integrity. 
William Howard Taft and Philander Knox roused themselves to a defense of the 
Open Door principles, probably in considerable part because of their desire to 
open the door to American investments but their efforts were rebuffed by Japan 
and Russia with impunity. Wilson and Bryan continued the practice of paying 
oral tribute to China’s territorial and administrative integrity but they never 
seriously entertained the thought of a firm stand, backed by force if necessary, 
when Japan’s empire builders forced China to give Japan rights quite inconsis- 
tent with the stated principles of the Open Door. The tradition of compromise 
was continued under Warren Harding and Charles Evans Hughes at the Wash- 
ington Conference and again in 1931 by Herbert Hoover and Henry Stimson at 
the time of the Manchurian Incident. 


Professor Varg adds that the Franklin Roosevelt government was the first 
to be confronted squarely with the issue of Japanese domination, and con- 
cludes that the same issue would be met in the same way in the case of 
Communist China. 


1 Paul Varg, ‘Alternatives in the Far East’, World Affairs Quarterly, vol. 26, no. 3 
(October 1955), p. 248. 
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This theory seems quite plausible and, moreover, has the virtue of pre- 
senting historic American policy as pursuing a logical and consistent end, 
comparable to Britain’s traditional policy toward Europe. Difficulties 
arise, however, at the question: Why has the United States considered it so 
necessary to maintain a balance of power in the Far East? For while it is 
easy to justify British policy toward France and Germany in terms of 
immediate British security since they are near neighbours, it is less easy to 
comprehend, much less to justify, United States’ policy in regarding a 
balance of power in Asia, across 7,000 miles of ocean, as so vital to its own 
security. Again, the balance-of-power theory is in flat contradiction to the 
theory of isolation, entrenched in the American mind until recently. 

I am not concerned here to attempt to resolve this contradiction, but 
certain facts should be recalled. American interest in China is as old as the 
Republic itself. China was a magnet which drew American merchants and 
sea captains around the Horn and across the Pacific as early as the seven- 
teen-eighties. Within a half-century or less, powerful vested interests in 
the commerce and in the carrying trade of the Pacific sprang up along the 
east coast. From Portsmouth, New Hampshire, to Charleston, South 
Carolina, there was hardly a port on the Atlantic seaboard that did not 
have its China merchants; but Boston, Salem (Massachusetts), and New 
York possessed the lion’s share of the business. To these two wealthy and 
influential groups, inseparable one from the other, was added a third at 
least as early as the eighteen-thirties—the Protestant Churches. Con- 
gregational missionaries from the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, Boston, entered upon the Chinese scene during this 
decade; and thenceforward China became the principal area of attention of 
American Protestantism outside the United States. 

Behind these three basic elements in American society—commerce, 
shipping, and religion—trailed the government, especially the small but 
ambitious navy; and though it was customary to pay lip service to the 
principle of neutrality and non-intervention in the troubled affairs of the 
Celestial Empire, the American Government was certainly not backward 


in making itself, along with Great Britain, one of the senior members of the | 


treaty system which emerged from the Anglo-Chinese War of 1839-42. 

The American conquest of California in 1846—undertaken under pres- 
sure from the same elements of trade, shipping, and naval interest—belongs 
to this story of American empire-building in the Pacific. With San Fran- 
cisco Bay in American possession, the prospect of a direct rail and water 
connexion with China which would divert the bulk of China’s foreign trade 
away from Europe, became a burning American ambition. Thus Lieu- 
tenant John Rodgers, in command of a naval surveying expedition to the 
North Pacific in 1853-56, put it: 


I think that the Pacific Railroad, and Steamers to China, will turn the tide of 
commerce this way. We shall carry to Europe their teas and silks from New 
York. I believe that this result is inevitable; and I also think the time of its 
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attainment will be shortened by accelerating as far as possible the passage to 
China. The results are so vast as to dazzle sober calculation. . . .1 


The Suez Canal, opened to shipping only thirteen years afterwards, fore- 
stalled this dream of snatching the carrying trade of the Far East away 
from Britain and other European sea-faring nations. 

American national interest in the Far East is thus deeply rooted and 
has in fact developed cumulatively over one and a half centuries. Powerful 
forces were at work all through the nineteenth century, representing a cross 
section of American imperial ambitions vis a vis the Pacific which, for good 
or ill, gave to Chinese affairs a hold on the American mind that could not 
be shaken in later periods of adversity. Of these forces historical scholar- 
ship has thus far given adequate attention only to two—commerce and 
shipping. No historian has yet attempted to appraise the influence of the 
Protestant missionary and of the church behind him, which I believe to 
have been predominant in the shaping of American attitudes and policies 
toward China, or the interest and influence of the American navy, with its 
tendency to regard the Pacific as the ocean where it was destined to possess 
priority and its quest for bases in the western Pacific as early as 1850. Nor 
have historians satisfactorily investigated the symptoms of a desire to take 
a hand in the politics of the old Chinese Empire which first manifested 
themselves during the Taiping rebellion of the eighteen-fifties. 

With the appearance of the new forces of industrialism and finance 
capitalism, which bore down on China from the West during the eighteen- 
nineties, there began a fundamental shift away from the familiar trade in 
consumer goods, with its emphasis on exports from China, toward the sale 
of capital goods to China. This new type of international economy, with 
its stress on improving China internally and thereby converting her into a 
debtor country, required the participation of investment bankers and the 
negotiation of long-term capital loans to the Chinese. 

But it is insufficiently recognized that the ‘improvement’ of China, 
i.e. the construction of a railroad system, the building of civic enterprises, 
etc., did not, and indeed could not, accommodate itself to an international 
Open Door. An Open Door in international trade is one thing; an Open 
Door in railroad building or mining and other extractive industries is quite 
another. The very nature of the latter requires that it be furnished reason- 
able protection against competition and that it rest on special concessions. 

The treaty system, which was successfully operated by the Chinese 
Customs Service, began to wither away under these changed conditions. 
William W. Rockhill, a New Yorker who had spent many years in China 
and who was in 1899 Assistant Secretary of State, and Alfred Hippisley, an 
English friend of his with a record of thirty years in the Chinese Customs 
Service, saw this and successfully urged upon John Hay a formula which 

1 Quoted from Allan B. Cole, ed., Yankee Surveyors in the Shogun’s Seas: Records of the 


United States Surveying Expedition to the North Pacific Ocean, 1853-56 (Princeton, N.J., 
Princeton University Press, 1947), pp. 160-1. 
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they hoped would save the treaty system and adapt it to the new condi- 
tions. The formula provided that each Power within its respective sphere 
of whatever influence: 

First. Will in no way interfere with any treaty port or any vested interest 
within any so-called ‘sphere of interest’ or leased territory it may have in China, 

Second. That the Chinese treaty tariff of the time being shall apply to all 
merchandise landed or shipped to all such ports as are within said ‘sphere of 
interest’ (unless they be ‘free ports’), no matter to what nationality it may belong, 
and that duties so leviable shall be collected by the Chinese Government. 

Third. That it will levy no higher harbor dues on vessels of another nation- 

ality frequenting any port in such ‘sphere’ than shall be levied on vessels of its 
own nationality, and no higher railroad charges over lines built, controlled, or 
operated within its ‘sphere’ on merchandise belonging to citizens or subjects of 
other nationalities transported through such ‘sphere’ than shall be levied on 
similar merchandise belonging to its own nationals transported over equal 
distances.} 
The American Open Door notes of September 1899 pleased certain special 
business interests in the United States—the cotton goods industry, the 
American—China Development Company which had been organized in 1895 
to obtain railway concessions in China, and other interests, including oil, 
flour, iron and steel, all of which feared they would be frozen out of the 
Chinese market. 

The phrase Open Door was already current in Britain before John Hay 
used it. The treaty system was the only real Open Door into China, and 
Sir Robert Hart, the Inspector General of the Chinese Customs Service, 
probably deserves the principal credit for the efficacy of the Open Door 
policy. But somehow or other the term was seized upon as the peculiar 
property of United States policy, and it became a national legend. It is an 
interesting example of myth-making in history; some historian should 
study the growth of this myth and its influence on popular ideology. It is 
one of the supreme ironies of American history that, during the very 
period when the Open Door is supposed to have been the cornerstone of 
American policy in the Far East, it was being progressively closed by the 
operation of forces beyond the control of John Hay or anyone else. Fin- 
ally, it is doubtful whether Hay himself believed in his alleged policy; a 
year after he had sent out his famous notes he started secret negotiations 
for a base and territorial concession at Samsah bay in Fukien province, 
opposite Formosa; and in the meantime the navy was intent on obtaining 
bases in Korean waters. A Presbyterian missionary, Horace N. Allen, 
turned business man and politician, had meanwhile succeeded in converting 
Korea into a concession area for American enterprise. It is not commonly 
known that in 1884-1905 Korea became, under Allen’s skilful influence, 
something of an American economic dependency.? 


1 Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States, 1899, pp. 129-30. Identical 
notes, with the necessary changes, were sent on the same day to Germany, Russia, and 
England. Similar notes were sent later to Japan, Italy, and France. 

2 Fred Harvey Harrington, God, Mammon and the Japanese: Dy Horace N. Allen and 
Korean-American Relations, 1884-1905 (Madison, University of Wisconsin Press, 1944), 
passim. 
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Meanwhile attention was shifting away from south China to the north, 
especially to Manchuria to which Russian railway building in the eighteen- 
nineties drew attention. Theodore Roosevelt’s representative at Peking, 
Mr E. R. Conger, took the view that Manchuria was a frontier that should 
be opened up to American economic penetration, as well as Russian. 
Dairen, he reported in September 1901, would soon be made the main 
terminal of the Trans-Siberian Railway: 

This will open up to settlement and development the only great territory, still 
left on the globe, so favored with soil and climate as to promise great agricul- 
tural development and... trade progress. Its contiguity to the United States 
[present author’s italics] and the possibility of connecting its great railroad 
system by direct lines of steamers across the Pacific with our own trans- 


continental routes make friendly political and trade relations between the two 
peoples most desirable and important. 


This strange idea that Manchuria was ‘contiguous’ to the United States 

survived the Russo-Japanese war and the increasing complexities of the 
decaying Chinese empire. 
Into this bewildering situation moved a handful of Americans—E. H. Harriman, 
Willard Straight, several New York bankers—actuated by a variety of motives, 
largely ignorant of the complexities surrounding them. Until Woodrow Wilson 
in 1913 threw their plans into disarray, they jumped from hopeless scheme to 
hopeless scheme, always hopeful themselves. Much of the time they enjoyed the 
support, indeed the positive enthusiasm, of the Department of State. . . . Some- 
how or other, sometime or other, Manchuria was going to be important to the 
United States, so that just as the government must follow along behind the few 
Americans already scouting out business possibilities there, so it must shore up 
the Open Door for the sake of Americans yet unborn. 


Nor was Wilson as different from his predecessors as is commonly sup- 
posed. Wilson himself knew practically nothing about the Orient, although 
in his History (v, p. 296, 1902) he had written that China was ‘the market 
for which statesmen as well as merchants must plan and play their game of 
competition, the market to which diplomacy, and if need be, power, must 
make an open way’. Such little knowledge as Wilson possessed came from 
certain missionary friends and acquaintances; and in 1913 he made mem- 
bership in an evangelical Christian Church the prerequisite condition for 
appointment to the American diplomatic post in Peking. 

Wilson believed in the Open Door, but there is little evidence that he 
understood it. He disarrayed the plans of the bankers in 1913 not because 
he was in fundamental disagreement with their ideas, but because he 
entertained a prejudice against bankers as such. In 1917 he insisted on 
reviving the Consortium, which he had previously repudiated; and like his 
predecessors he proposed to intervene in the affairs of Manchuria. 

My general, though tentative, conclusion regarding the basic objectives 

1 Quoted in Edward H. Zabriskie, American—Russian Rivalry in the Far East. A Study 
in oe Power Politics, 1895-1914 (Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania 


2 Charles S. Campbell, Jr., reviewing The United States and China, 1906-13, by Charles 
Vevier, in World Affairs Quarterly, vol. 26, no. 4 (January 1956), p. 414. 
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of American policy in the Far East down to this point is that the intention 
was to capture the lead in the trade and material development of China, 
and to exert a moral and political influence over China that would bind 
that country to the United States. Manchuria especially was regarded as 
a new frontier of American influence. These tendencies brought the United 
States into direct collision with Japan, who after 1906 undertook her suc- 
cessful economic exploitation of South Manchuria and, after expelling 
Germany from. Shantung province in 1915, made an open bid for the 
hegemony of the Far East. 

There is reason to believe that both Wilson and his Republican succes- 
sor meant to challenge Japan. In 1918 the main American fleet was trans- 
ferred to the Pacific; and at the Paris Peace Conference of 1919 Wilson was 
in conflict with the Japanese over the concession areas in Shantung that 
they had taken from the Germans. There was also the American military 
intervention in Eastern Siberia which was aimed at preventing the Japa- 
nese from filling the power vacuum there following the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion. At least one responsible American historian interprets this interven- 
tion as intended not merely to dislodge the Japanese but to gain control 
of the railways and thus accomplish what Harriman had wanted to do in 
1908—make the United States the mistress of North East Asia. 

However that may be, the net result of the sundry American moves was 
to create bitter rivalry with Japan. By her victory in 1905 Japan had dis- 
posed of Russian ambitions; but after that date she found in the United 
States a similar disposition to frustrate what she regarded as her ‘destiny’. 
The first great crisis in Japanese—American relations occurred in the years 
1917-21, and was sufficiently sharp and fundamental to convince the 
British naval writer, Hector C. Bywater (who in 1920 published his book 
Sea Power in the Pacific), that the next war would be between Japan and 
the United States over the mastery of the Pacific. Except for the wide- 
spread and popular disarmament movement which followed the first world 
war, it seems not improbable that the crisis would have continued and 
become worse. The American Government did not want to get involved in 
an international arms conference until it had achieved naval supremacy, 
broken up the Anglo- Japanese Alliance, and succeeded in isolating Japan. 
Achievement of these goals would have presented Japan with the choice, 
presumably sometime during the nineteen-twenties, between bowing to 




















American demands or embarking on a war in which she would have been | 


at a disadvantage. 

The attitude of official hostility taken by the American Government 
toward the Anglo-Japanese Alliance raises difficult questions, and the 
usual explanation given by American historians—that it derived from the 
inherited popular dislike of alliances and the fear that the Anglo- Japanese 
Alliance would be utilized as an instrument against the United States—is 
by no means to be regarded as conclusive. The United States had the 
alternative in 1921 of joining the Alliance—a course of action desired not 
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only by Japan and Britain but by Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, who took 
the position, as they did, that a three-Power alliance would serve as a 
stabilizer. Aside from appeasing the popular prejudice against ‘entangling 
alliances’, which was overwhelming at that time, it is indeed difficult to see 
in retrospect what useful purpose was served by the American policy of 
forcing a dissolution of the alliance; and Sir Winston Churchill’s regretful 
allusion to the fact in The Gathering Storm should fire the imagination of 
historians and stimulate them to fresh inquiries into the purposes of 
American policy. “The annulment [of the Alliance] caused a profound im- 
pression in Japan’, writes Churchill, ‘and was viewed as the spurning of an 
Asiatic Power by the Western World. Many links were sundered which 
might afterwards have proved of decisive value to peace’ (p. II). 

The popular demand for disarmament, led by Senator Borah, forced the 
convocation of the Washington Conference, the result of which was the 
submergence of Japanese—American rivalries in a paper peace system, 
which destroyed whatever usefulness the Anglo-Japanese Alliance might 
have had but which preserved for Japan her unchallenged new position as 
the mistress of the North West Pacific. The Four-Power non-aggression 
Treaty of 1921 neutralized a vast area of the Pacific Ocean with the excep- 
tion of the Japanese homeland. The theory underlying this treaty was that 
none of the Powers could attack the others, which was substantially true; 
but at the same time it left Japan in potential command, by virtue of 
geography, of China and Manchuria. The Four-Power Treaty might have 
developed into a revised and enlarged Anglo- Japanese Alliance in disguise, 
for it contained an agreement to consult. But the American Senate, acting 
through prejudice and ignorance, destroyed this possibility by insisting 
that the agreement to consult carried no obligation of any kind; and the 
curious paradox emerged from the Conference that Japan was isolated 
diplomatically but at the same time left with a free hand on the mainland 
of Asia, unrestrained except for the collective recognition on the part of 
the Powers signatory to the Nine-Power Treaty of the Open Door and the 
territorial integrity and political independence of China. But the Nine- 
Power Treaty was the emptiest of formulas; (1) it assumed a condition in 
China which did not exist (there were two rival governments at war with 
each other) ; and (2) it forced upon Japan a contradiction of her established 
conception of herself as the natural leader of the Far East. In short, the 
Washington treaties were a parchment peace, a paper league of nations 
bearing ‘Made in America’ labels, but lacking the responsibility and con- 
tinuity of the Geneva organization. 

At the Paris Peace Conference of 1919 and again at the Washington 
Conference in 1921 the Chinese delegation made sweeping demands for the 
abolition of the ‘unequal treaties’. But while the Powers, including the 
United States, expressed sympathy, they bluntly told the Chinese to put 
their house in order if they were to expect concessions. The almost gruff 
rejection of the Chinese demands by Charles Evans Hughes stands out in 
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sharp contrast to the fictitious picture of China offered to the world by the 
Nine-Power Treaty. The decade of the nineteen-twenties was a period of 
bitter civil war in China, accompanied by the revival of intense anti- 
foreignism and the stimulation of both nationalism and Communism. Out 
of this confused situation Chiang Kai-shek rose to the top, and for approxi- 
mately three years the Kuomintang, under his leadership, could lay claim 
to having achieved a greater degree of mastery over China than any régime 
since the fall of the Manchu dynasty. 





Meanwhile a period of intensive development set in in South Manchuria | 
under determined Japanese investment and industrial leadership accom- | 
panied by a mass immigration of Chinese from the overcrowded provinces | 


to the south. In 1931 the Chinese population of the Three Eastern Pro- 
vinces was estimated at 28,000,000. As the League of Nations’ Commission 
of Enquiry, in its great report of the following year, stated: 


Without Japan’s activity Manchuria could not have attracted and absorbed such 
a large population. Without the influx of Chinese farmers and labourers, Man- 
churia could not have developed so rapidly, providing Japan thereby with a 
market and with supplies of food, fertilizers, and raw materials.) 


From the standpoint of broad perspective, the Chinese thrust into 
Manchuria and the deliberate drive made by the Kuomintang to wipe out 
deeply-rooted Japanese interests there, can only be explained by the acute 
anti-foreignism that swayed all China during the nineteen-twenties. But 
whereas the Western Powers had come to adopt an apologetic attitude in 
defence of their special rights in China, and to begin to fall back, Japan 
with far more at stake in Manchuria than the other treaty Powers pos- 
sessed in China Proper, resolved upon a showdown that would decisively 
stop Chinese aggressions and convert the country into a Japanese depen- 
dency. 

An excellent American foreign service report to the State Department 
of 24 October 1931, gave a lucid analysis of the situation and, as events 
were to show, an accurate forecast of the future: 


A clash in Manchuria between Japanese and Chinese forces was inevitable. The 


Japanese had long been aggravated by Chinese intransigeance. The Chinese | 


would not—wilfully would not, from the Japanese point of view—come to a 
conclusion with the Japanese in negotiations over problems that affected legiti- 
mate Japanese economic development in Manchuria.? 


There is no substantial difference in findings or in point of view between 


this report and the Report of the League’s Commission of Enquiry one year 


later. 


A number of legends concerning American policy appeared at the time 


1 League of Nations, Appeal by the Chinese Government: Report of the Commission of 
Enquiry (Geneva, 1932), p. 24. 

2 Foreign Relations of the United States 1931, vol. 3, The Fay East (Washington, D.C., 
U.S.G.P.O., 1946), pp. 315-16. 
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he | of the Manchurian crisis, the net effect of which was to bestow upon Secre- 
of tary Stimson a wisdom and a virtue which in all candour I do not believe 
ti. | hedeserves. The best known of these legends is that Stimson put himself 
ut | at the head of the League of Nations, and in his own words created‘... 





xj. | the new clear precedent of frank outspoken American cooperation with the 
im ) League in a case affecting the general peace of the world’.! We also have 
me the so-called ‘Stimson doctrine’, which stems from a note published by its 


author in January 1932 expressing moral disapproval of Japan and warn- 
ria | ing that the American Government would not ‘recognize’ any situation, 


m- | treaty, or agreement which may be brought about by means contrary to 
ces | the covenants and obligations of the Pact of Paris. 
ro- } In 1946 the Department of State published 716 pages of documents 


ion | comprising its diplomatic correspondence over the Manchurian crisis be- 
tween September 1931 and the end of the year; and in 1948 it published 
more than 1,500 pages of its diplomatic correspondence on the same subject 
uch | in the calendar year 1932. 

an- Far from verifying the allegedly leading role taken by Stimson in the 
ha ’ ; ; seas pi we 
episode, these documents show ineptitude, vacillation, and indecision on 
the Secretary of State’s part. There were endless conversations over the 
nto | trans-Atlantic telephone with Ambassador Dawes, with Norman Davis, 
out | with Sir John Simon and others, and endless notes and aides mémoires 
ute | were composed, together with dispatches to and from the foreign service 
But | officers in the Far East. If Stimson had any policy or programme at all in 
ein | the affair, it was certainly not to furnish any leadership or guidance to the 
pan | League of Nations. It was, to use his own words, to be ‘absolutely neutral 
pos- | between China and Japan’,*to practise a diplomacy of playing no favourites. 
vely | Onthe whole I incline to the view that Stimson leaned to the Japanese side 
pen- | and that he intended to leave Japan a free hand in Manchuria. ‘The situa- 
tion in Manchuria’, he told Dawes, ‘in some ways resembles a situation that 
ent | we have had to confront on the borders of Mexico and in Central America. 
ents | ... We do not care what solution is reached between China and Japan so 
long as it is done by pacific means.’ And again, to the French Ambassador 
he stated expressly that he did not want to see Japan forced out of Man- 
| churia. ‘... I regarded Japan’s welfare in her position on the outskirts of 
on | the Asiatic continent as very important to the Western world and I was 
sgiti- | sorry that she had put herself in a position which would probably in the 
long run end up by doing her serious harm’.* Stimson—and Hoover— 
nursed the belief that Japan would eventually ‘give up’ in the military 








ween | sense and ask the Powers to settle the trouble for her. But they absolutely 
yeat | rejected collaboration with the League and they chided the League for 
time | 


1 Henry L. Stimson, The Far Eastern Crisis: Recollections and Observations (New York, 
Harper for the Council on Foreign Relations, 1936), p. 84. 
ton of | 2 Foreign Relations of the United States 1932, vol. 4, The Far East, p. 21. See also Paul 
H. Clyde, ‘The Diplomacy of ‘‘playing no favourites’, Secretary Stimson and Manchuria, 
D.C., 1931’, Mississippi Valley Historical Review, vol. 35 (September 1948), pp. 187-202. 
3 Foreign Relations of the United States 1931, vol. 3, The Far East, p. 343. 
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interfering. They hoped for a restoration of the status quo in Manchuria, 
with a Chinese viceroy who was acceptable to the Japanese and willing to 
safeguard Japanese treaty rights. 

The supreme irony of all this is that the Hoover-Stimson government 
was really not far from being pro-Japanese, but that it had succeeded in 
convincing the world that it was strongly anti-Japanese. Through his 
‘Stimson doctrine’ the Secretary of State had succeeded in casting moral 
obloquy on Japan, a circumstance that was bitterly resented in that coun- 
try and interpreted, so the Embassy in Tokyo reported, to mean that the 
United States was ‘deliberately planning war against Japan... the 
United States is credited with a desire to destroy Japan because the coun- 
try is felt to be an obstacle to American schemes for the absolute control of 
the Far East .. .’1 

Meanwhile the Far Eastern crisis had moved to anti-climax. Knowing 
that the Lytton Commission was ready to report, Minister Nelson Johnson 
(in Peking) made a last minute attempt to shake his chief out of his com- 
placency. As soon as the report had been published, he urged, the United 
States should call an international conference. As a conciliatory gesture in 
the direction of Japan he further urged that Tokyo be designated as the 
place of meeting. Stimson’s reaction to this suggestion was characteristic. 
The League, he declared (on 23 September 1932), must assume ‘respon- 
sibility for formulating a course of action in the light of whatever may be 
the findings of the League Commission’. The United States ‘might’ co- 
operate, but it would make no commitments in advance.? 

Thus ended in confusion a year’s effort to solve the riddle of the Far 
East. China was again dismembered and the Nine-Power Treaty torn to 
shreds. Japan, victorious, had nevertheless the outlook of a prisoner at the 
bar and was in a mood to adopt an Ishmaelite attitude toward the West. 
The League could point with pride to the scholarly report of its commis- 
sion, but having been rebuffed repeatedly by the United States, it was now 
dispirited and impotent even to suggest what should be done next. And 
American diplomacy could rest upon the dubious laurels of the Stimson 
doctrine but could not in truth claim credit for an honest, far less a realis- 
tic, contribution to the problem which even Stimson agreed it was dan- 
gerous to neglect. 

Now it is evident that American policy toward China has been for many 
years overshadowed by a vast amount of illusion. The fiction of the in- 
dependence and sovereignty of China (meaning, of course, non-Communist 
China) is woven into the texture of American ideology. No one really 
knows what it means because it has never, except in part, been operative. 
The ‘great illusion’, as Sir Winston Churchill correctly describes it, is not 
of recent origin; it belongs to history. Franklin Roosevelt’s war-time 
optimism regarding the future of Chiang Kai-shek’s China by no means 


1 Foreign Relations of the United States 1932, vol. 4, p. 706. 
* Iitd., p. 271. 
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stands alone, though perhaps it is climactic in this long record of inter- 
national political naiveté. 


In this paper I have made no attempt to carry the tangled skein of 
history past 1932.1 If I have made a contribution, it is simply to show how 
deeply rooted, but how tangled American policies in the Far East have 
been during the past. The crisis of 1931-2 will repay a great deal of addi- 
tional study because of the admirable documentation published on it in 
the American Foreign Relations volumes. These documents furnish a 
splendid opportunity to the historian to correct the record, to show the 
amazing contrast between what is supposed to have been American policy 
during this crisis and what it actually was. 

Is it really possible to give an intelligible definition of American objec- 
tives in the Far East? I think not. As a working hypothesis, Professor 
Varg’s balance of power thesis, which I employed aS my point of departure, 
may do as well as any, but it does not explain the equivocation, the econo- 
mic and political ambitions, the idealism and the confusion, which are to 
be found in American Far Eastern policies. A straight balance of power 
concept, for instance, would certainly have taken a sober view in 1921 of 
the possibilities of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. It would also have com- 
pelled a second thought in 1945 before proceeding to the point of reducing 
Japan to the status of a helpless dependant of the United States; though 
to be sure Roosevelt was motivated by his desire to set up a new balance of 
forces in the Pacific by an alliance of the United States, Nationalist China, 
and the Soviet Union. It is pretty obvious that this was just one of Roose- 
velt’s ‘bright ideas’, and that he gave no real thought to the matter. He 
ignored both the past and the present. 

If there is any master key to American policies in the Far East—and I 
think there is none—it is the will to become (and remain) the leading 
Power of the Pacific Basin. Historically the United States was conditioned 
to regarding the Pacific as ‘our ocean’, to be shared with other Powers only 
in a minor or auxiliary sense. This ambition was fulfilled in 1945 with the 
collapse of Japan. An attempt on the part of the Chinese Communists or 
the Soviet Union to disturb it is certain to provoke another major war. 


Address at Chatham House, 
7 February 1956 


1See F. C. Jones, Manchuria Since 1931 (London, Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1949), and Japan’s New Order in East Asia. Its Rise and Fall, 1937-45 (London, 
Oxford Univ ersity Press for the Royal Institute of International Affairs and the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, 1954); also Herbert Feis, The China Tangle: The American Effort in 
China and Pearl Harbor to the Marshall Mission (Princeton, N.J., Princeton University 
Press, 1953). 











THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SOVIET 
AGRARIAN SYSTEM IN ASIAN COUNTRIES 


OTTO SCHILLER 


EARLY all Asian countries are based on agricultural economies, 

and the treatment of their difficult and urgent agrarian problems 

is, therefore, of the greatest importance to their future develop- 
ment. In their efforts to find a solution for these problems they are natur- 
ally influenced by the new social and economic agricultural policies of 
neighbouring Communist countries, an influence which is intensified by 
systematic propaganda. 

The visible or invisible influence of the Soviet agrarian system can be 
felt in the treatment of three distinct agrarian problems of Asian countries: 
(1) the problem of land reform; (2) the problem of rural overpopulation; 
(3) the problem of technical progress in agriculture. The fact that Russia 
was the first country in which the Communists came to power indicates 
that, contrary to Karl Marx’s theories, a backward agrarian country offers 
better conditions for the revolutionary aims of Communism than does a 
highly developed industrial country. China is another example. The ex- 
planation seems to be that the masses of agrarian population, which in 
such countries represents the majority of the whole population, can be 
won over in the decisive stage of revolutionary action by drastic measures 
of land reform leading to an immediate abolition of all that remains of 
feudal order. If, at a later period, the non-Communist attitude of the 
peasantry—which throughout the world is characterized by its individualist 
outlook—asserts itself, the Communist régime is then strong enough to 
overcome it. 

If these are the lessons to be learned from historical events in the leading 
Communist countries it seems to be conclusive that underdeveloped 
agrarian countries are particularly faced with the danger of Communism. 
Wherever Communism has achieved expansion by military action—as in 
Eastern Europe, in Korea, or in Indo-China—one of the first measures of 
the new Communist régime has been to carry out land reform on the Soviet 
pattern, i.e. the expropriation of big landowners without compensation. A 
feudal or semi-feudal system of agriculture is a challenge to Communism to 
put pressure where the greatest chance for success can be expected. 

The real danger in areas with a backward system of land tenure is not 
that the rural masses will actually become convinced Communists, but 
that they may become convinced that Communism will at once bring the 
existing landlordism to an end and give them more land. We can observe 


in all Communist countries that, after a certain period of stabilization of the 
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new régime, the second step was initiated, namely, the gradual collectiviza- 
tion of agriculture. For the peasant this means that the land given to him 
in the first period is taken away from him in the second period. But when 
he realizes this it is too late to oppose it. Communist propaganda would 
lose much of its effect if it could be made clear to the masses that the Soviet 
agrarian system means not only an agricultural system without landlords 
but also an agricultural system without independent peasants. In effect 
the question before us is not one of propaganda but of taking energetic 
action to solve agrarian problems in time. ~- 

A reasonable system of land reform is, therefore, one of the most effec- 
tive and urgent means of counteracting the danger of the spread of Com- 
munism in Asia. At an International Conference organized in November 
1954 by the UN Food and Agriculture Organization in Bangkok at which 
most of the Asian countries were represented, reports on what had been 
done with respect to land reform and what it was intended to do in the 
future were submitted. It appears that India, for instance, has made 
remarkable progress in this direction since in all Indian states legislation on 
land reform has been enacted. The zamindari system has been practically 
abolished but land redistribution is hindered by the difficult question of 
financing compensation for the big landowners. In Pakistan, another ex- 
ample, very little has yet been done, which is not surprising considering 
that many of the leading men in governmental positions are big landowners 
themselves. But they should be aware that they must sacrifice a part of 
their privileges to preserve the rest. 

But land reform alone—even if carried out by drastic methods—cannot 
solve the whole problem. In the Asian countries most of the land of the 
big landowners is not managed in large farms but is cultivated in small 
units by peasants or landless tenants. To give proprietary rights to the 
actual tillers of the soil would certainly mean an improvement in social 
conditions but would not eliminate some of the worst deficiencies of the 
agrarian structure, namely, the smallness of agricultural holdings, the 
economic weakness of small cultivators, and the backwardness of their 
agricultural techniques. One of the main reasons for these structural defi- 
ciencies is the prevailing over-population of rural areas. Over-population 
is not typical of all parts of non-Communist Asia, but even the thinly 
populated districts do not essentially alter the overall picture because a 
great part of their land is uncultivable or cultivable only after heavy capi- 
tal investment. The high pressure of population on a large proportion of 
the land of the Asian countries means, however, that their agrarian 
problem is based not only on socio-economical but also on biological 
grounds. 

In the first phases of the growth of world population agriculture plays 
an important role, since on it falls the task of absorbing the surplus popula- 
tion for which the existing possibilities of regular employment are in- 
adequate. That agriculture rather than other branches of the economy is 
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charged with this task results from two peculiarities of agricultural enter 
prise. First, because its products, as distinguished from those of other 
enterprises, are eatable so that its members have at least a chance of 
maintaining their physical existence without being dependent upon the 
functioning of commodity exchange with other individuals. Secondly, 
because the land, as the basis of the agricultural enterprise, is almost limit- 








lessly divisible into smaller and smaller parts so that somehow it can 


accommodate surplus persons in a way which is either impossible, or only 


possible with great difficulty, in an industrial or handicraft enterprise, 
Obviously the problem of surplus population on the land, and the resultant 
problem of the increasing subdivision of agricultural holdings, cannot be 
solved by any system of agrarian reform, be it based on a Western or on 
the Communist pattern. It can only be solved by overall economic develop- 
ment, creating new possibilities of employment to absorb gradually the 
surplus population from the rural areas, and by biological measures such as 
birth control and demographic changes. Nevertheless, the Soviet example 
for the solution of this problem is also attracting much attention in some 
Asian countries. 

It is undeniable that the revolutionary changes in Soviet agriculture as 
a result of compulsory collectivization have to a large extent eliminated 
the problem of rural over-population. The question arises whether similar 
structural changes might also help to solve the problem in Asian countries, 
It is generally assumed that in the Soviet Union collectivization was one 
of the prerequisites for carrying out the huge programme of industrializa- 
tion of the last three decades. This may be true under the abnormal condi- 
tions of the Soviet economy since the beginning of the planning era, but 
only with certain reservations. In fact collectivization and industrializa. 
tion in the Soviet Union were two different processes which were enforced 
by drastic State measures and were not in any way harmonized with each 
other. The experience of highly industrialized countries shows that it is 
erroneous to attribute to the credit of the kolkhoz system alone the capa- 
city of freeing human labour in the proportions required by a large pro- 
gramme of industrialization. Only the kolkhoz system, it is true, makes it 
possible to achieve the extreme price disparity between agriculture and 
industry typical of the Soviet economy and thus to carry out industrializa- 
tion largely at the expense of the rural population. But this is not the 
desired aim in other countries. 

The reduction of human labour in agriculture, and thus its release for 
other purposes, is not an exclusive prerogative of the kolkhoz system but 
can also be achieved in an agricultural system of individualist peasant 
structure. It is at the same time incorrect to judge the results of the kol- 
khoz system without recognizing that in the Soviet Union the process of 
industrialization has absorbed a great part of the rural surplus population. 
The percentage of rural population in the total population has decreased 
since 1928 from 80 per cent to approximately 60 per cent, and the percent: 
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age of purely agricultural population even to 50 per cent. In such 
circumstances, even when the yields remain the same, the marketable pro- 
duce must increase, and the gross output per man on a specific acreage must 
become greater if the rural population attached to it is at the same time 
decreasing. But the same is true of a country with an individualist agri- 
cultural structure, where, equally, the process of industrialization leads to 
desirable structural changes in agriculture. For instance, in Sweden, Ger- 
many, and other Western countries, owing to increased demand for labour 
from industry, the larger peasant farms are becoming more and more 
mechanized, and a number of the smaller farms are being dissolved, or 
amalgamated with others in bigger units. The point is that there is no 
justification for the belief that only by collectivization or similar measures 
can the structural changes in agriculture necessary for large-scale indus- 
trial development be achieved. 

In the densely populated Asian countries the pressure of population on 
the land is so great that, for many years to come, the demand for human 
labour by a growing industry can easily be met from the surplus agrarian 
population without the necessity of promoting mechanization. So long as 
the expansion of the economy is insufficient to counterbalance the demand 
of a growing population for new employment, a further decline in the stan- 
dard of living of the rural masses can hardly be avoided. Communism can- 
not offer a remedy for this evil, but the trouble is that, for the masses, 
the lower their standard of living is the more effective do Communist 
slogans become. The argument that populations so strongly bound by 
faith and religious feelings as they are in many parts of Asia, especially in 
the Muslim countries, are more or less protected against the infiltration of 
Communist ideas lacks validity, because everywhere in the world need and 
starvation are preparing the ground for Communism. 

The third factor favourable to the aims of Communism in Asian coun- 
tries is the technical backwardness of the small cultivators. Communists 
can point to the fact that at the beginning of the Bolshevist régime in the 
Soviet Union the same backwardness of small cultivators, symbolized by 
sickle and old-fashioned plough, existed, whereas Soviet agriculture today 
is organized in big farms using up-to-date technical equipment, symbolized 
by tractor and combine. The permanent agricultural exhibition shown in 
Moscow in recent years provides the Soviets with an excellent opportunity 
of propagating the idea that Communism is a remedy for technical back- 
wardness. Not only modern agricultural machinery but also progressive 
agricultural methods, new varieties of plants, immense projects for the 
cultivation of new lands, new irrigation schemes, etc., are demonstrated as 
typical features of Soviet agriculture. The exhibition is well organized and 
very impressive. A number of Asians have visited it in the last two years 
and, without doubt, most of them would have been deeply impressed with 
it. 

It is not surprising that leading men in Asia responsible for agricultural 
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progress in their countries find the picture of Soviet agriculture offered by 
Soviet propaganda, by the Moscow exhibition, and by visits to outstanding 
sample farms somewhat alarming. Some thirty years ago, for instance, 
agriculture in Soviet Central Asia was characterized by the same type of 
primitive small holdings of Muslim cotton farmers as in the Punjab across 
the mountains, less than 1,000 miles away. Today agriculture on the Cen- 
tral Asian side of the mountains shows quite a different picture in structure 
and level of techniques from that which exists on the other side. 

Naturally Asian leaders are questioning whether the same progress can 
be achieved in their own countries without adopting the compulsory 
methods typical of Communist or totalitarian countries—methods instinc- 
tively disliked by most of them. Further, many of them, especially in 
India, are convinced Socialists, and sympathize with some features of the 
social order in Communist countries, such as State direction and State 
planning. These sympathies are intensified by the fact that the social 
order of the Communist pattern is no longer a peculiarity of the white-man 
régime in Moscow but to some extent is also being adopted by the great 
Asian brother, China, and can be studied there. Again, they question 
whether structural changes in agriculture, similar to those enforced in the 
Soviet Union by compulsion and terror under collectivization, could not be 
achieved by the voluntary association of small holdings merged together 
into large co-operative farms. It is believed that such co-operative farms 
could easily maintain the principle of private ownership of land if the title 
of ownership after merger were preserved, and were taken account of in 
some way when the profits of the common enterprise were distributed 
among the members. 

Sympathy for the Soviet kolkhoz system is also fostered by the fact 
that, in the Western world, it is in the main regarded as a kind of co-opera- 
tive farming. This fact is evidenced by a study of world literature on 
co-operative farming. Many authors, it is true, when writing on the various 
forms of co-operative farming point out that a kolkhoz cannot properly be 
described as a co-operative farm because some essential features of genuine 
co-operation are lacking. Membership may not be really voluntary, the 
chairman may not be elected by genuinely democratic methods, etc. But 
these are not very strong arguments because theoretically on paper, i.e. in 
the model bye-laws of kolkhoz farms, democratic forms are evident and it 
is difficult to prove what is actually going on inside the Soviet Union or in 
the minds of kolkhoz peasants voting in a general meeting. To go into such 
details will not provide strong arguments against the kolkhoz system. What 
is necessary is to analyse correctly the whole system of the Soviet economy 
and the Soviet régime of which the kolkhoz system is only a part. Such 
analysis will show that, under the conditions of this totalitarian system, 
there is scarcely room for genuine co-operation of free individuals. So long 
as the economy is planned and directed from above as has been the case up 
to the present in the Soviet Union, the members of a kolkhoz farm are not 
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only restricted in developing their common enterprise by their own initia- 
tive, with their own responsibility, and at their own risk, but also restricted 
in making better profits if they manage the farm in the right way. 

Under the leadership of Khrushchev the Soviets are making great 
efforts to improve agricultural production which is still the bottleneck in 
their economy. But until now they have adopted mostly half-hearted 
measures. On the one side they are trying to provide more incentives to 
the kolkhoz peasant, on the other side they are intensifying the pressure on 
him. A change in principles of agrarian policy would appear only if they 
renounced the price disparity between agriculture and industry, because 
then there would be no need for compulsory deliveries and compulsory pro- 
duction plans. Only under such conditions could every kolkhoz work and 
develop according to the initiative and capabilities of the members and 
their elected chairman, i.e. in a genuine co-operative way; but this again 
would be subject to its compliance with the overall planning which is an 
essential feature of the Soviet economy. The new policy seems to indicate 
that future development will demand the gradual transformation of kol- 
khoz farms into State farms, rather than into co-operative farms. It must 
be admitted, however, that the price disparity between agriculture and 
industry has to a certain extent been reduced by recent State measures 
though it is still great. It must also be admitted that local autonomy of 
kolkhoz farms in planning and management is obviously developing gradu- 
ally but only subject to being more closely integrated through an appointed 
chairman inte the whole system of MTS (machine-tractor stations) and 
party control, so that for kolkhoz members themselves there is probably 
no greater opportunity for co-operative initiative than before. Neverthe- 
less, reports of some foreign experts after recent visits to the Soviet Union 
seem to indicate that the standard of living of kolkhoz members is slowly 
improving. This may also increase the attraction of the kolkhoz system in 
Asian countries. 

It is significant that, for instance in India, experiments in co-operative 
farming have been started in the last few years. According to an enquiry 
carried out by the UN Food and Agriculture Organization in 1951 there 
were approximately 300 co-operative farms with a total of 35,000 acres in 
India. Of these 220 are co-operatives of the joint farming type where only 
the land is pooled and the title of ownership is taken into consideration 
when the income is shared. The other co-operatives are of the collective 
farming type where, in addition to the land, all means of production are 
pooled and the profits shared only on the basis of contributed labour. 
Further, there were 460 co-operative farms of the individualist type, known 
as ‘better farming societies’ and ‘tenant farming societies’. The develop- 
ment, as the report says, ‘is encouraged by the State governments by sub- 
sidies and low interest loans, by preferential treatment with respect to 
other forms of aid, remittance of land revenue for specified periods and 
provision of free services of technical personnel and expert advice on agri- 
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cultural operations for a certain period of time’.1 The Indian Government 
did not reply to the question in the FAO form of enquiry on the results of 
these co-operative farms, pointing out that they have not existed long 
enough for any definitive conclusions to be reached. Visits made to some of 
these farms and information gathered on their experience and on that of 
other co-operative farms in India indicates that in some respects the 
results are not very encouraging. It is possible that in a number of co- 
operative farms the farmers will turn to the individual use of land. 

It is notable, however, that nearly all these co-operative farms have 
been formed by new settlers with the object, from the first, of farming the 
land co-operatively. For instance, refugee farmers from Pakistan were 
given land for common use, namely State land or land freed by Muslim 
farmers who had emigrated to Pakistan. But these new settlements cannot 
provide an answer to the real question, whether, if the cultivators in an 
existing village pool their individual land resources for joint farming, it is 
possible to raise the standard of farming techniques. Hardly any examples 
can be found in India to answer this question. 

The same is true in Pakistan, where in the last few years there has also 
been much talk about co-operative farming. The subject was even referred 
to in an official declaration of the Punjab’s Muslim League which, in the 
Manifesto of 1950, declared: ‘We therefore suggest that the benefits and 
advantages of co-operative farming may be brought home to the cultiva- 
tors.’ Some kind of co-operative farming was initiated in connexion with 
new settlement activities, especially in the Thal area and other districts of 
Punjab. There approximately 200 co-operative farming societies were 
established in newly settled villages. The joint use of land, adopted in the 
initial stage of land reclamation, was then abandoned, and little co-opera- 
tion remained in the farming operations of the settlers. 

Discussions with local experts in India and Pakistan have shown that 
sympathies for co-operative farming are to a large extent based on some 
obvious misunderstandings. As mentioned earlier, it is a mistake to believe 
that co-operative farming can contribute towards the solution of the prob- 
lem of over-population. In this connexion it must be remembered that the 
amount of cultivable land in Soviet Russia is much greater, relatively to 
population, than in most Asian countries. Another mistake is to believe 
that modern farming necessarily entails mechanization. From European 
experience we know that quite modern and intensive forms of agriculture 
can be developed in small holdings with a relatively low degree of mech- 
anization. It is also wrong to assume that the advantages of large-scale 
farming can be secured only on the basis of fields of 50 acres or more in size. 

Upon examination it will be found that large fields are not an absolute 
prerequisite for large-scale co-operative operations. The co-operative sup- 
ply of improved seeds and fertilizers, co-operative plant protection, co- 


1 Progress in Land Reforms (New York, United Nations, 1954), p. 247. 
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operative improved cropping schemes, the production of large quantities 
of uniform agricultural products, co-operative marketing, and other pro- 
gressive methods do not necessarily require big fields. The desired results 
can be achieved with small field units if the small producers will avail them- 
selves of the co-operative technique. It is not, therefore, the size of the 
fields but of the organizational units which offers possibilities for large- 
scale operations. 

It may be open to question whether this principle applies also to the 
use of agricultural machinery. Opinion is widespread that modern agri- 
cultural machinery, such as the tractor, can be effectively operated only in 
large fields, though experience has shown that the area needed for the 
profitable use of a tractor can be relatively small. German experience, for 
instance, indicates that a field between one and two acres is practicable for 
one of the smaller tractors, of say 15-20 h.p. The minimum, of course, will 
not provide maximum results but is only an indication of a tractor’s poten- 
tial value. On the other hand, it would be a mistake to follow the Russian 
example and to take the optimum efficiency of agricultural machinery as 
the basic requirement. The capacity of the machinery should not be the 
determining factor in any farming system, but rather the needs and the 
wishes of the agriculturists. From the purely economic standpoint, the 
best system is one in which the ‘marginal value product’ of both men and 
machines is at the optimum; however, in present circumstances a system 
which provides for a high level of efficiency in men but a low level in 
machines is preferable to one which is inefficient in its use of manpower 
albeit efficient in its use of machines. 

Since in non-Communist countries co-operative farming has to be based 
on voluntary membership, it must also be considered whether the mentality 
of the cultivators is such that the relatively high degree of co-operation 
needed for co-operative farming can be expected from them. Farmers in 
Asian countries are to a high degree individualists, just as are most farmers 
in other parts of the world. Consideration should also be given to the fact 
that the introduction of joint or collective farming will also have implica- 
tions outside the economic sphere. Apart from all political considerations, 
one should be aware that, with joint or collective-farming, the independent 
farmer with his attachment to the soil and other moral standards will 
gradually disappear and a new type of agriculturist will come into being. 

One of the reasons for the interest in co-operative farming is the per- 
ception that quick progress in agriculture can only be achieved if the masses 
of small and mostly illiterate cultivators are guided rightly. Under the 
conditions prevailing in Asian countries the advisory methods and develop- 
ment services, which are effective in countries with farmers of some econo- 
mic strength and adequate educational levels, can achieve only relatively 
slow progress. Even the co-operative movement can be promoted only 
with a certain degree of direction from above. Some forms of co-operation, 
for instance the common ownership and use of wells or the common use of 
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canal water, are traditional in irrigated areas and function quite smoothly, 
But the modern forms of agricultural co-operation developed in India in 
the last forty years are characterized by much more State interference in 
administration, supervision, and direction than is the case in Western 
countries. 

There are intelligent men in Asian countries who advocate some kind of 
dictatorship in order to promote development more energetically than is 
the case under present forms of government and to counteract the advance 
of corruption, which is a real problem in some Asian countries. Leading 
circles, especially in India, are doing all they can to promote technical pro- 
gress. They regard the backwardness of their agricultural techniques, 
which are partly still at the stage of biblical times, as the greatest obstacle 
to modern development. Convinced that this can be changed only by 
systematic action from above it is not surprising that they are seriously 
attracted by some of the methods adopted in Russia and China. 

Some progress in rural development in India has been achieved in 
recent years by the so-called community projects, aiming at an all-round 
rural improvement in communal, educational, sanitary, social, and econo- 
mic development. One is impressed in visiting some of these community 
projects in different states of India by the evident progress achieved in a 
relatively short time. On the agricultural side it proves that even the small 
and illiterate cultivator is well able to take advantage of technical progress, 
if properly guided and financially assisted. The trouble is that these pro- 
jects are only experimental, subsidized by special funds and confined to 
particular areas. The problem is to find a permanent method of agricul- 
tural development based on the existing agricultural resources of the 
country. 

In Pakistan a programme for rural development is also being operated 
under the title of Village Aid, which aims at agricultural and industrial 
development. This programme is carried out with financial help from out- 
side in selected pilot areas where new schools or institutes for the training 
of ‘village workers’ have been established. 

These efforts in both countries will contribute considerably to rural im- 
provement. But progress in farming techniques is such a difficult and 
diverse task that, in addition, special efforts are needed to promote it in 
the right way. Of course, little can be achieved if the cultivators themselves 
are not progressively minded and willing to utilize the possibilities offered to 
them. For instance, a village in the Punjab selected for the introduction of 
progressive methods had to be dropped from the list because the villagers 
declared that they were disinclined to adopt the methods suggested since 
they would entail more work. 

All these considerations may explain why, instead of co-operative farm- 
ing in its usual form, namely, with joint or collective use of land, a new type 
of co-operative farming may now be advocated, namely, individual farm- 
ing on co-operative lines. This is not identical with the existing type of 
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‘better farming societies’ previously referred to. If these have not yet 
proved to be very successful in raising the level of farming techniques, it is 
partly due to the fact that systematically planned operations to promote 
the individual performance of farmers have not been undertaken. It would 
seem, therefore, that a new type of co-operative society, with extended 
purposes and a more systematically planned approach to the problem, will 
be needed to promote the farming techniques of small cultivators. The 
essence of ‘individual farming on co-operative lines’ may be described as 
follows: all functions which cannot be executed within the limited boun- 
daries of a single small farm, or which are beyond the capacity of the 
smallholder, such as field arrangement and cropping schemes, the financing 
of investments, the keeping of large-sized equipment, wholesale supply and 
marketing, etc., should be turned over to the co-operative society. All 
other fanctions of farm management which can properly be executed with- 
in the boundaries of a single small farm should be retained by the indepen- 
dent individual farmer. Based on these principles a co-operative scheme 
has been recommended by the FAO to the Government of Pakistan for 
experimental introduction, and experiments were in fact initiated in 1955 


in a few pilot villages of the Punjab. Great interest in these experiments 
has also been shown in India. 


An attempt has been made in this paper to explain the influence of 
Communist ideas in Asian countries in particular relation to agrarian prob- 
lems. The question before us is how this ideological influence may be coun- 
teracted. For this purpose it is not enough to analyse the Soviet agrarian 
system in profound studies, demonstrating its failures and deficiencies. 
What is needed are constructive ideas with solid ideological foundations. 
In the sphere of agriculture, for instance, the co-operative idea of the West 
in its original and genuine form may contribute greatly to the counter- 
balancing of the collectivist idea of the East. 

The agrarian problem may also serve as an illustration of the whole 
spiritual and ideological conflict between East and West. In the non- 
Communist Asian countries, as in the European countries, a defensive atti- 
tude of seeking to ward off the ideological influences from the other side 
and to preserve the traditional forms of social and economic life will in the 
long run not suffice. The question is whether the Asian countries will, from 
their own remarkable spiritual and ideological resources, develop the 
strength to find a constructive solution of their social and economic prob- 


lems. This alone can protect them from the menace of advancing Com- 
munism. 


April 1956 











THE BRITISH AND THE BAGANDA 


ANTHONY LOW 


NE strand in the relations between a colonial Power and a 

dependent people is all too often forgotten, until it is produced 

with something of a flourish. The relationship is usually described 
in administrative terms, or among the erudite in terms of law. There have, 
too, been some valuable attempts, especially in relation to the co-existence 
of alien communities, at descriptions in social terms; and ‘economic ex- 
ploitation’ once provided a fourth frame of reference. But, often because 
there has been no adequate history, save for the face-saving paragraphs 
in an annual report, the possibility of a developing political relationship 
has been too often ignored until it could be no longer. That point has now 
been reached with regard to Uganda. A glance back may therefore be 
useful, more particularly because, while British Administrators have come 
and gone, and while on two occasions, in 1892 and 1954, British public 
opinion has been keenly stirred, the relationship for the Baganda has been 
continuous, and only by discerning its pattern can one perhaps begin to 
account for their political upheaval, following the Kabaka’s deportation. 


Buganda is of course only one of a group of kingdoms to the west of 
Lake Victoria which share a common culture. A hundred years ago it was 
in the process of extending its influence, but it was probably no larger or 
more important than its traditional enemy Bunyoro. It owes its present 
size and preponderance to the fairly permanent abode which it alone of 
these kingdoms provided for the Europeans who began to move into the 
area from 1875 onwards. 

These first Europeans came, as to so many other parts of Africa, upon 
invitation. The Baganda seem to have been impressed with the success 
of the Egyptians upon securing Europeans—Sir Samuel Baker and Colonel 
Gordon—as allies for their imperialist thrust southwards. Bunyoro, like 
Buganda, faced this same threat from the north, but unlike Buganda, 
Bunyoro kept the Europeans out after some unfortunate experiences with 
them. Had Buganda lain farther south, she would perhaps have secured 
European traders from South Africa to provide arms and assistance, but 
being in such an out of the way place, the only Europeans who would come 
to settle were missionaries, and they of course proved to be of little use as 
military allies so that this first attempt at alliance proved abortive. But 
its failure did not prove disastrous, for with bankruptcy in Egypt and the 
revolt of the Mahdi, the threat from the north receded. Yet the mission- 
aries were allowed to stay, and this was to have immensely important 


consequences. Kabaka Mutesa (the present Kabaka’s great-grandfather), 
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his chiefs and his pages showed a keen interest in the missionaries’ teaching 
and by the early eighteen-eighties the first conversions had occurred. 

By the middle of the eighteen-eighties a new threat developed, this 
time from the east where Britain and Germany had begun to partition East 
Africa. Fearing that invasion was upon him Kabaka Mwanga, who suc- 
ceeded in 1884, had the missionary bishop, James Hannington, murdered, 
because he mistook him for an imperialist agent. Thereafter the position 
for the missionaries who remained became more and more precarious, and 
their converts were persecuted. But these converts were drawn from the 
rising generation at the Kabaka’s court. They were therefore the ‘new’ 
men of their time, who, fearing for their future, revolted in 1888, and 
turned Mwanga off the throne. Within a month, however, they them- 
selves, and the missionaries, had been expelled by a coalition of Arabs and 
Muhammadan Baganda who took control of the country. 

Thereafter there was for a while no secure European foothold left in 
the equatorial lakes region. The Imperial British East Africa Company, 
which was working inland from Mombasa, aimed at making its up-country 
headquarters in Emin Pasha’s crumbling Equatoria Province, north of 
Lake Albert. Had this project succeeded, the British position in the in- 
terior of East Africa would have been differently orientated. Almost 
certainly there would have been war with the Baganda, and it may be that 
little more would have been heard of their kingdom. But the door into 
Buganda was suddenly reopened. For the missionaries’ converts had 
acquired arms from one of the few European traders now in the area and, 
after some anxious moments, had re-conquered their country, with the 
former Kabaka Mwanga now their figurehead. But their position had been 
so precarious that they had sent to the British Company’s agent for help— 
which meant that they called in the British empire-builders. In December 
1890 Captain Lugard marched into Buganda, and made a treaty with 
Kabaka Mwanga extending British protection over his kingdom. 

There followed a tragic passage and an extraordinary one. The 
Christian Baganda divided into Protestant and Roman Catholic parties, 
and these by 1892 were ready to fight each other for control of the country. 
At the same time Lugard was at odds with Kabaka Mwanga over the 
meaning of protection (a term which continued to be troublesome). These 
two rather separate quarrels came to a head in the Battle of Mengo in 
1892 when Lugard and the Protestants defeated Mwanga and the Catholics. 
Thereafter Lugard divided up the country and gave the Protestants the 
largest share; and for the first time the Kabaka was forced to fly the British 
flag in front of his palace. 


It was from this beginning that there emerged the strange contradic- 
tion in the relations between the British and the Baganda, that while the 
British had defeated the Kabaka, and had imposed their own settlement 
on the country, they had, in the first place, been invited into the country 
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and had not defeated the dominant party. This party however owed its 
position to its alliance with the British—an alliance which the British 
found extremely valuable. In 1893, for instance, they joined in fighting 
their mutual enemies the Muhammadan Baganda. Between 1894 and 
1899, the Baganda Christians fought the Banyoro who continued to resist 
the British advance, as no doubt the Baganda would have done but for the 
Christian revolutions. As a reward, a large slice of Bunyoro was trans- 
ferred to Buganda in 1896—so the alliance was bearing fruit. Its most 
remarkable proof came in 1897 when Kabaka Mwanga revolted, and the 
Christian chiefs preferred alliance with the British to support for their own 
Kabaka. The seal was set by Sir Harry Johnston’s Uganda Agreement of 
1900, which the Christian chiefs accepted, despite some significant 
protests, because they feared that a breach with their British allies might 
thrust them back into the period when all was at stake once again, and not 
least their future as chiefs. Buganda was thus settled under British control, 
and so were the chiefs in power. The British had joined with the ‘new’ men 
and Apolo Kagwa (later Sir), who had been appointed Katikiro or Chief 
Minister of Buganda in 1889, remained in his post for thirty-seven years. 

The alliance continued to be remarkably effective. The chiefs lost their 
old sanctions as leaders in war and as heads of clientages but at the same 
time they gained the new sanctions of cultural leadership, through their 
close association with Europeans, and economic predominance, through 
their ownership of land under the terms of the 1900 Agreement. Their 
power, in contrast to the Kabaka’s, was indeed enhanced and with effort- 
less authority they were able to enforce the rigid regulations of Sir 
Hesketh Bell, the first Governor, when he took strong measures to safe- 
guard the quality of the cotton crop; and when he had the whole Victoria 
lakeshore cleared of population during a successful campaign against 
sleeping sickness. The British were naturally delighted with this loyalty 
and the alliance was extended beyond Buganda into most parts of the 
expanding Uganda Protectorate. Wherever the British went they took 
Baganda with them as subordinate administrators. This of course en- 
hanced the status of the Baganda above all their neighbours, and moreover 
provided openings for those who could not be accommodated within the 
Baganda hierarchy. It also gave the Protectorate a certain unity. 

But as early as 1911 there was trouble. A young British official felt con- 
strained to lecture Sir Apolo Kagwa, the Katikiro, on Article 6 of the 1900 
Agreement, which lays upon the Baganda the duty of co-operating loyally. 
The Katikiro resented it. The Baganda leaders were already feeling them- 
selves more secure than they had been in 1900, and were more ready to 
resent a tactless lecture from a comparative newcomer. The British 
thought in terms of sovereignty and control, but the Baganda leaders 
maintained that at bottom the Uganda Agreement was an agreement 
between equals. In the next fifteen years, despite British concessions over 
such things as rents and forced labour, the rift widened, and by the 
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nineteen-twenties the Buganda Assembly, the Great Lukiko, seems to have 
become increasingly independent-minded. 

But the differences in interpretation became obscured by the events 
of the nineteen-twenties. In 1919 a Young Baganda Association was 
formed in opposition to the chiefs in power. In 1921 an organization called 
the Federation of the Bataka was formed to champion the rights of heads 
of clans to own the traditional clan burial grounds which had been 
ignored when the land allocation had been made by Kagwa and his asso- 
ciates under the 1900 Agreement. This also provided a focus for the dis- 
content of the peasants whose rents were being increased by the chiefly 
landowners as cash crop production expanded. That the protests against 
the land settlement were not louder was probably due to the relative ease 
with which peasant Baganda can acquire the quasi freehold mazlo land. 

With much of this discontent the Administration had some sympathy. 
They were indeed preaching the rights of peasants against the still extant 
chiefly allies of twenty years before. It seemed impossible for them to make 
any substantial change in the allocation of land, but they did secure a 
remarkable rent restriction act, the Busulu and Nvujo Law of 1927. By 
then the old alliance, badly strained, had collapsed. For, in addition, the 
Administration had been anxious to carry through what they considered 
long overdue reforms in the workings of the Buganda Government, par- 
ticularly in their financial administration following a scandal over some 
misappropriation of Buganda Government funds in 1924, when the 
Treasurer was sent to prison. They therefore began to ease out the older 
chiefs, some of whom had been in office since 1900 or earlier. The climax 
came in 1926 when Kagwa clashed with the Provincial Commissioner. He 
appealed in mitigation to his long years of loyal association, but was 
promptly rebuked by the Governor. Control, not alliance, predominated 
and Kagwa was finally forced to resign after an unedifying dispute about 
beer permits. 

This could have been disastrous to the association between the British 
and the Baganda had not the British sided with popular feeling. There had 
been a significant occasion before his resignation when Kagwa had bid for 
British support against Kabaka Daudi Chwa, but had been rebuffed. The 
British instead backed the new men against the old, and thereby replaced 
in a disarmingly successful way the old alliance by a new association be- 
tween new administrator and new chief—a process not always so easy to 
repeat. They retained the best of the existing middle-aged chiefs—Martin 
Luther Nsibirwa, who subsequently became Katikiro, and Hamu Mukasa, 
the Sekibobo, being the most prominent—and then brought in a new 
generation of more educated chiefs, some of whom had been involved in 
the recent opposition movements. The most outstanding was Serwano 
Kulubya, who became Treasurer in 1928. Reforms (particularly financial) 
were carried through, and the new men were given, and took, their chance. 
Buganda enhanced its reputation as a flourishing African kingdom, and 
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the Administrators were so well pleased with their success that in the early 
nineteen-thirties they offered neighbouring Bunyoro and Busoga agree- 
ments similar in intention to that enjoyed by the Baganda. The associa- 
tion was then confirmed by the Administration’s evident concentration 
upon African progress, and by the abandonment of plans for East African 
Federation, plans which to the Baganda, then as now, meant rule by 
settlers from Nairobi. 

But the nineteen-thirties did not see a mere repetition of the entente 
of the nineteen-twenties. It was a more peaceful era, so that the alliance for 
the Baganda was not such a dire necessity. A new wind was blowing 
and the younger chiefs owed their position with their people, not, like their 
predecessors, to great politico-religious followings but rather to their 
assured place within the political hierarchy, which for all the changes 
that had occurred still enjoyed a traditional flavour. But even the younger 
chiefs were soon not so young, and as a consequence of the rapid expansion 
of education, were soon overtaken in their cultural and educational 
leadership. What was more, chiefs no longer enjoyed an economic pre- 
eminence, because there were sons of former chiefs who were not chiefs 
themselves but were heirs to their father’s freehold estates made under the 
1900 Agreement, who in many cases were far wealthier; and since chief- 
tainship was not hereditary and was ouverte aux talents, the new chiefs 
themselves had often been drawn from the growing middle class of land- 
owners who had bought land, and who considered themselves of almost 
equal worth. Since status had not been traditionally a fixed asset, intrigue 
had been traditional also, and by the end of the nineteen-thirties, there was 
first a quarrel between the Kabaka and his court on the one hand and the 
ministers and the Lukiko on the other over the cost to the Buganda 
revenue of the Kabaka’s household, which led to a threat of abdication; 
and then in 1941 much controversy over the re-marriage, contrary to 
custom, of Kabaka Daudi Chwa’s widow to a commoner, which led to the 
resignation of the now elderly Nsibirwa and Hamu Mukasa. 


Sir Philip Mitchell who became Governor in 1935 was aware that some- 
thing was wrong, and divined, to his credit, that there were seeds of trouble 
in the relationship between the Protectorate and Buganda Governments. 
The oversight which the Administration exercised was on a territorial 
basis; Buganda for British purposes was divided into districts. Mitchell 
however preferred to see control exercised solely from the top, by a 
Resident, and seems to have wanted the functions of the two governments 
to be interrelated, rather than their jurisdictions duplicated. This was 
eminently sound, though it only touched part of the problem. Less sound 
were the actions of his successor, who aimed at extending the autonomy 
of Buganda as far as possible, while apparently ignoring the need to fit 
Buganda into the wider Uganda, and the more urgent need to see that the 
chiefly hierarchy was not left isolated as the paid agents of an alien régime. 
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For the new men who came forward in the nineteen-thirties found that 
the very success of their predecessors had blocked the road for similar 
swift advancement for themselves; and there were no longer additional 
openings outside Buganda as once there had been. The rising literate 
middle class could not all become chiefs, and though there were unofficial 
members in the Lukiko they were still nominated by the hierarchy. So 
the best of the new men took to such careers as schoolmastering. Once the 
war began there was (owing to the rise in the world prices of primary 
products) a little more money around, and many of the rising generation 
took to founding limited liability companies. For a year or two there was 
a regular ‘South Sea Bubble’ around Kampala, but one by one owing to 
lack of capital, lack of business knowledge, and the smallness of the 
market, the companies went bankrupt. At the same time the dramatic 
distillation of the ideals for which the free world fought, coupled with the 
frustrated maturity of the increased class of men raised above the bottom 
levels of ignorance and poverty, led not unnaturally to increased political 
demands. There were, too, some renewed fears for the expropriation of 
land, and within the chiefly hierarchy itself intrigue had become chronic. 
The result was the riots of 1945, in which, it was significant, the chief 
single object of rioters was to secure the resignation of Serwano Kulubya, 
the Treasurer appointed in 1928. They were successful, though shortly 
afterwards the British deported Wamala, the Katikiro who had succeeded 
Nsibirwa in 1941. The difference between the nineteen-forties and the 
nineteen-twenties was vividly illustrated immediately afterwards. Nsi- 
birwa was restored to the Katikiroship. He was murdered on the steps of 
Namirembe cathedral a few months later. 

In this further period of crisis, the British reversed their policy in the 
former two. That was probably inevitable. In the first they had been glad 
of the help of the new men in establishing their power. In the second they 
wanted to reform the Buganda Government. But to have backed the new 
men in the third would have hastened the diminution of power before any- 
thing was ready. In any case the old men were not all that old. The best 
of them were fulfilling their functions admirably, and the upstarts num- 
bered some sorry rogues. But the result was that the Administration lost 
contact with the Baganda. The reforms which were advanced, such as the 
Co-operative Societies Ordinance, and the increasing introduction of 
elected unofficial members into the Lukiko, did not meet the situation. 
The Registrar of Co-operative Societies was almost a dictator, and the un- 
official members remained a minority. There was, too, much feeling against 
the controlled price of cotton, and against the then Katikiro, and a rising 
atavism in the so-called Bataka party. There were accordingly more riots 
in1949. On both occasions the Administration made much of the activities 
of ‘agitators’ to the detriment of a clearer view of the basic issues. The 
leaders were deported, but more significantly the tentacles of the Pro- 


tectorate police had to be extended to replace the now slender bonds of 
Y 
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association, and the Administration’s control survived chiefly owing to an 
improvement in the economic position of the peasantry, and to the sup- 
port of a few key individuals in the Buganda Government. 

The Buganda Government, however, was in a most vulnerable position. 
The most serious incidents in the riots of 1945 and 1949 took place at the 
gates of the Kabaka’s palace, and the British only somewhat tardily came 
to his support. These facts seem to have loomed large in the mind of 
Kabaka Mutesa 11 during his controversy with the Governor in 1953, for 
the reforms which were announced in March that year sought to introduce 
an unofficial majority into the Lukiko. That might place the Kabaka and 
his government at the mercy of the mob. There was a stir over East 
African Federation, and the Kabaka seems to have thought that the time 
had come for him at all events to call in the new men. Certainly in his 
dispute with Sir Andrew Cohen in the autumn he turned to those who 
seemed to have popular support, and ignored those who stood by the 
association with the British. This made his threat to oppose the British 
publicly a most serious matter. There had been previous occasions when 
the association had worn thin. It could easily now have been replaced by 
violent conflict. That was avoided by his deportation, but its effect was 
traumatic. For the old contradictions in the alliance had left the Baganda 
with the idea that the British were still fundamentally teachers, protectors, 
and friends. Now it was starkly apparent that they were masters. 


It was part of Sir Keith Hancock’s subsequent achievement to have begun 
the re-creation of a broken association. The damage which had been done by 
the events of ten years and more was illustrated by the subsequent re- 
pudiation of the Hancock Committee by the Lukiko and, in the relations 
between the Protectorate and Buganda Governments, formality and 
frankness still do battle. The Kabaka however jumped soon enough to 
emerge as a popular hero. The change that had come about is perhaps best 
illustrated by the contrast between 1897, when the Baganda supported 
the British against their own Kabaka, and 1954, when the Baganda sup- 
ported the Kabaka against the British. 

There have of course been other sides to all this. To begin with there was 
the position of the Kabaka himself. The 1900 Agreement declared that he 
was ‘Native ruler’. In practice owing to the long regency at the beginning 
of the century power was concentrated in the hands of the Katikiro who 
traditionally had ruled Buganda for the Kabaka, and in practice British 
officials dealt directly with the chiefs and ministers. From time to time 
there were objections to this procedure from Baganda and from time to 
time Kabaka Daudi Chwa took things into his own hands. On the British 
side policy veered between relying on the Kabaka’s personal responsibility, 
and insisting that his rule should be democratically exercised. Kabaka 
Mutesa 11 played the game back at them. In his dispute with the Governor 
he began by taking the discussions into his own hands, and ended by claim- 
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ing that he was personally responsible to his Lukiko—surely an impossible 
position for a hereditary monarch to assume. In any case the Kabaka’s 
position had never been regularized, and not the least of the details of the 
reforms now agreed is that political power should be transferred to a 
political Katikiro. 

Simultaneously there has been another thread. By the nineteen- 
twenties the Baganda agents were being withdrawn from the surrounding 
districts, and indigenous chiefs were taking their place. The first bonds 
which linked the Protectorate together were thus loosed. A Legislative 
Council met for the first time in 1921. By 1931 Mr Kulubya was telling 
the Joint Select Committee on Closer Union in East Africa that the 
Baganda did not wish to participate since they had their own legislature, 
the Lukiko, whose importance they feared might be diminished if they 
joined Legislative Council. The Baganda maintained this opposition for 
the next twenty-four years, and in 1953 the Kabaka, pressed by the 
Lukiko, told the Governor that he would no longer nominate Baganda 
members of Legislative Council. 

Behind this lay three successive British policies. The British had 
begun by treating the Baganda as associates in the rule of other peoples; 
Buganda was of special importance because it was for the British 
their only firm base. When such considerations were no longer neces- 
sary, Buganda was treated as a special native kingdom, though still in 
direct touch with the Protectorate Government, and for the most part 
the emphasis, which the Baganda welcomed, and which was based upon 
the superiority of their Agreement, was upon their autonomy. After 
the 1945 war it appeared that British policy had changed once again, and 
that the Buganda Government was to be a local government placed under 
a central government with an all-embracing Legislative Council (the 
earlier idea of an interim central native council had been dropped), in 
which the Baganda would have to share with some aliens with whom they 
had never allied, and with their former subordinates. Despite some verbal 
formularies, Buganda’s only substantial speciality appeared to be its 
relative size. Emphasis (quite rightly for the long-term benefit of the 
country) was placed on the clause in the Agreement stating that Buganda 
was but one province of the wider Protectorate. The Kabaka’s reaction 
in 1953 was to press for the impossible and the impracticable; he asked for 
the separated independence of Buganda. 

Now three years later the Government have taken the important step in 
weaning the Baganda away from this attitude, and today there are elected 
Baganda members in Uganda’s Legislative Council. The new bonds linking 
the whole country together have been officially accepted, even by the 
Lukiko; the lacustrine Bantu are a traditionally flexible people, and a 
Uganda nation is now a viable possibility. 

But much depends on the creation of a new understanding—not now 
between new administrator and new chief, but between African politician 
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and expatriate civil servant. Five members of the Uganda National Con- 
gress are now members of Uganda’s Legislative Council. The Governor has 
appointed one of them, Mr A. K. Kironde, Sir Apolo Kagwa’s grandson, 
Assistant Minister for Social Services, with a seat on Executive Council, 
He headed the poll in the Buganda elections of 1955. Moreover, the new 
Buganda Government now derive their mandate from a Lukiko with a 
substantial unofficial majority. The Resident has told them that it is his 
duty under the new Agreement to ‘advise’. So the Administration, though 
it retains an official majority at the centre, and the right to give ‘formal 
advice’ to the Kabaka’s Government, is associating with the new men once 
again, though on a basis obviously different from anything in the past. In 
the years before self-government, no nationalist politician can afford to be 
in the old sense an ‘ally’ or an ‘associate’ of the British. The best that can 
be hoped for is a political deal, and the elements of that now exist, if only 
because the Protectorate Government still has the sole ability to disburse 
improvement policies. 

But the political deal will not be easy to sustain. For with the return 
of the Kabaka the control of the British masters is no longer unchal- 
lengeable. It is now the Buganda Government which, in an atmosphere of 
traditional intrigue, sets the conditions of the association, and the Pro- 
tectorate Government is having to pay a high price for the estrangement 
of the past ten years in the suspicion with which its actions are almost 
invariably received by the Baganda. The fact that this is recognized means 
that the turn-off to self-government has been reached, but if political skill 
can be added, such recognition contains the best hope for the future. 


The choices for British policy are, and have been, uninviting. If ten 
years ago the brake had not been applied the diminution of power would 
have begun much earlier, but there would have been less of the subsequent 
estrangement, with all its consequences. Today, if estrangement is to be 
avoided, the diminution of power will be swift. Confidence may be 
restored, but some supporters and policies may find themselves jettisoned. 
Baldwin once said that he was “quite determined that India should not be 
another Ireland’. Today Africa is included, but the Protectorate Govern- 
ment have to remember continually that they are a ‘shadow government’ 
for the future self-governing central government; and there are bound to 
be strains. 

If the Uganda National Congress, however, wins power both at the 
centre and in Buganda, as seems likely, the major problem may, like some 
of its predecessors, be submerged, though if the Gold Coast is any guide, it 
will only be temporarily. For the constitutional relations between the 
central government and Buganda, though satisfactorily improved, remain 
ultimately unresolved. They are usually considered in terms of the con- 
flict between the federal and the unitary conceptions, both having their 
protagonists, not least amongst Africans. The time has come to question 
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the terms in which the problem is couched. Here again the past offers its 
clues. One aspect of the continuous contradiction in the relations between 
the British and the Baganda has been that the British have never been. 
clear whether (within of course the colonial context) their relations with 
the Buganda Government were fundamentally administrative, or funda- 
mentally politico-diplomatic. Sir Philip Mitchell tried to disentangle the 
threads, but unfortunately he did not stay long enough to carry through 
his own proposals. An acute susceptibility to this uncertainty has led the 
Baganda to demand in effect that they should be treated by the central 
government politico-diplomatically. This is not necessarily a demand for 
federalism, at least if the use of the word implies a demand for further 
transfers of function; and it will assuredly, in view of the now generally 
recognized. strength of tribalism, be carried over into the self-governing 
period. 

It is obviously important to assess the real position correctly. It is 
notable that there has never been—until very recently—a demand by the 
Baganda for increased functions for their own government. The recent 
transfer of services was made entirely upon the initiative of the Pro- 
tectorate Government. The reason for such incipient demands today may 
well be no more than that the Buganda Government is African, the central 
government still predominately European. Themotives, that is, are probably 
‘nationalist’ rather than ‘federalist’. Yet they may turn federalist if the 
present unnecessarily (and it may be falsely) doctrinaire thinking continues. 

For essentially, what the Buganda Government dislikes is being 
administratively subordinated to the central government. It wishes to be 
master in its own house. It may well be immensely important for the 
future of Uganda (and for other places in Africa as well?) to recognize that 
that does not necessarily imply that they are over-anxious at the same time 
to extend their walls at the expense of the central government. 

It is not even clear that in the short term they would gain great support 
for such an object. For their potential rival, the Congress, contains a fair 
number who pay little more than lip-service to the concept of a ‘federal 
Uganda’, and agree with the Governor’s new formula of the need for a 
strong central government. Moreover the statement on elections by the 
Governor in April 1956 (for all the Congress opposition) marks a vital 
transition. Sir Andrew Cohen announced that direct elections for members 
of Legislative Council in 1957 would be accepted in Buganda, but not else- 
where. He implied that thereafter by means of the constitutional dis- 
cussions to be undertaken by the next Legislative Council, the centre of 
political and constitutional gravity would take a further shift from 
Buganda towards the central institutions. Buganda’s main concern there- 
fore is ceasing to be the British Protectorate Government, and is beginning 
to be its relations with the other peoples of Uganda, and with the future 
self-governing central government. 

t May 1956 











THE BURAIMI OASIS DISPUTE 


J. B. KELLY 


ECENT happenings of a rather spectacular nature in Cyprus and 
Jordan and the constant attention paid to the perennial Arab- 
Israel deadlock have tended to overshadow another unresolved 
problem of Middle Eastern politics, the dispute between Britain and 
Saudi Arabia over the future status of the Buraimi oasis. Although of 
lesser magnitude than the Cyprus, Jordan, and Israel questions, the 
Buraimi issue possesses considerable significance and was one of the 
subjects discussed at the Washington conference in January 1956 and at 
the recent meeting of Arab heads of State in Cairo. Indeed, the issue is 
seen in some quarters as a crucial test for the future of British influence 
and prestige not only in the Persian Gulf region but along the whole 
littoral of Arabia.! 

Briefly speaking, the dispute concerns the ownership of a group of 
villages situated in the south-eastern corner of Arabia, on the frontier 
of the Sultanate of Muscat and Oman ? and the Trucial Shaikhdom of 
Abu Dhabi. The Saudi Arabian Government has asserted a claim to the 
sovereignty of these villages—collectively known as the Buraimi oasis— 
but this claim has been resisted by the Sultan of Muscat and Oman and 
by the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi, who contend that the oasis has long been 
under their joint jurisdiction. By virtue of its special treaty relationship 
with the Shaikh, and at the specific request of the Sultan, the British 
Government has represented their case both in direct negotiations with 
the Saudi Government and before an international tribunal. The dispute 
has been aggravated by the reported discovery of oil in the region, but it 
would now appear that this aspect of the case has been unduly emphasized, 
since there is no reason to suppose that there is any oil at Buraimi. What 
is, perhaps, of greater significance is that the Saudi Arabian claim to 
Buraimi, when placed in its historical context and related to other Saudi 
activities in Jordan, southern Arabia, and along the Yaman—Aden border, 
may be seen as one particular manifestation of a new phase in the long 
history of Saudi Arabian expansion, an expansion which has been going 
on, albeit with frequent interruptions, since the late eighteenth century. 
Not infrequently in the past the territorial and political ambitions of the 
Saudi dynasty have clashed with Egyptian efforts to dominate the Arab 
world, so that the recent report from Cairo that Colonel Nasser has pledged 

1 See The Egyptian Economic and Political Review, September, October, and November 
92 the modern title ‘Sultanate of Muscat and Oman’ is often abbreviated to ‘Sultanate 
of Muscat’. For the purposes of this article, however, the more accurate abbreviation, 


‘Sultanate of Oman’, has been adopted throughout. 
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Egyptian support to King Saud in his bid to gain control of Buraimi— 
and with it the southern shores of the Persian Gulf—makes strange read- 
ing at a time when Egyptian propagandists are apparently hard at work 
in Bahrain and Kuwait. 

Traditionally, Buraimi has always been considered to lie within the 
historical Province of Oman, but more strictly speaking, it is situated on 
the edge of al Dhahirah, the western district of Oman, and al Shamal (or 
al Sir), the northern district, otherwise known as Trucial Oman.! To the 
westward the frontier with Saudi Arabia has never been defined. The oasis 
derives its importance, in the main, from being the only well-watered 
locality in northern Oman and, as such, the natural resort of all travellers 
crossing the great desert to the west. As the crossroads of the principal 
routes from the west and from the Gulf coast into Oman proper, Buraimi 
possesses a particular strategic value: whoever holds the oasis can dominate 
the Trucial Shaikhdoms to the north and the Sultanate of Oman to the 
east and, conversely, no invading force from the west, bent on the sub- 
jection of those principalities, could afford to bypass Buraimi and leave 
its lines of communication exposed. Though doubtless owing much to the 
rumoured existence of large oil deposits in the region, the present Saudi 
bid for possession of the oasis is but the latest in a long series of attempts, 
which began as early as 1800, to dominate the south-eastern corner of 
Arabia. Conversely, the opposition of the British Government to the Saudi 
move is not motivated primarily by considerations of oil concessions, but is 

1‘Trucial Oman’ or the ‘Trucial Coast’ is the name generally given to the half-dozen 
independent maritime shaikhdoms along the southern shore of the Persian Gulf, all of 
which enjoy a degree of protection from the British Government. The name derives from 


the last century when the shaikhdoms undertook to observe an annual, and later a per- 
manent, truce at sea. 
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a natural reaffirmation of the policy it has pursued in the Persian Gulf 
region since the early nineteenth century, of safeguarding the independ- 
ence and territorial integrity of these shaikhdoms and principalities along 
the western littoral of the Gulf from encroachment by others, whether 
they be Turks, Persians, Egyptians, or Saudi Arabians. Arbitration by an 
independent international tribunal as a means of determining the 
sovereignty of the Buraimi oasis has been tried and has failed, principally 
because the Saudi Government attempted to tamper with the impartiality 
of the tribuual, and to bribe the inhabitants of the oasis into declaring in 
favour of Saudi Arabia. That the Saudi Government apparently felt it 
necessary to resort to such means strongly suggests that it feared its case 
was basically weak and, indeed, on historical and legal grounds, such a fear 
is well justified. 
The Saudi claim would appear to rest upon a threefold basis: 


(t) that the Saudi Government exercised authority in the disputed 
area for the greater part of the nineteenth century ; 

(2) that the tribes of the area have willingly acknowledged Saudi 
suzerainty by paying zakat, or religious tribute, to Riyadh for many 
years ; 
~ (3) that many tribes have become converts to Wahhabi doctrines and 
acknowledge the spiritual authority of the Saudi ruler. 


The first seizure of the oasis by a Saudi force took place in 1800, as part 
of the first great Wahhabi expansion which eventually brought most of 
Arabia under the rule of Abdul Aziz 1 ibn Saud, Amir of Daraiya in central 
Arabia. Religious zeal was the principal motivating force behind this first 
phase of Saudi expansion, a zeal inspired by the teachings of one of the 
great reformers of Islam, Muhammad ibn Abdul Wahhab. But by the 
time of Ibn Abdul Wahhab’s death towards the close of the eighteenth 
century what had begun as an attempt to purge Islam of its inconsistencies 
and idolatries had degenerated into the wholesale aggrandizement of the 
Wahhabi Amir—who now combined in his person the dual functions of 
temporal ruler and spiritual leader (or Jmam)—at the expense of his 
neighbours in Arabia. Even by its mildest critics the Wahhabi Empire of 
the early nineteenth century has been labelled ‘a politico-religious con- 
federacy which legalized the indiscriminate thraldom of all peoples beyond 
its own pale’, and which was sustained by ‘constant aggression and ex- 
pansion at the expense of those who did not share the great idea’. Among 
the Wahhabis’ early victims were the maritime shaikhdoms of the Trucial 
Coast (or Pirate Coast, as it was then known) and the Sultanate of Oman 
further south. 

Soon after the seizure of Buraimi in 1800 the maritime tribes of the 
Pirate Coast made their submission, and some of them, notably the 
Qawasim of Sharjah and Ras-al-Khaima, who were pirates by vocation, 
readily subscribed to the Wahhabi doctrines of proselytism and plunder. 
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In the Sultanate of Oman the Wahhabis’ progress was less rapid, although 
they found many adherents among the northern tribes, who had for some 
years been virtually independent of the authority of the Sultan residing at 
Muscat. The declining power of the Al Bu Said Sultans of Oman in their 
northern dominions was an important factor in the Wahhabis’ progress in 
south-eastern Arabia. Fundamentally this decline was due, on the one 
hand, to the tendency of the Al Bu Said family to place increasing reliance 
on their maritime rather than their territorial resources and, on the other, 
to their having renounced the spiritual leadership of their people, whose 
dominant religion was Ibadhiya, a dissident branch of Islam, and who 
looked to their rulers for spiritual as well as temporal guidance. It was this 
separateness of religious beliefs that exposed the inhabitants of Oman to 
the wrath of the Wahhabi Amir, and for more than a decade after 1800 his 
forces struck again and again at the Sultanate, pausing in their attacks 
only when events elsewhere in the Arabian peninsula claimed Ibn Saud’s 
attention. 

Buraimi became the base for the Wahhabis’ raids into Oman, and a 
strong fort was raised there by Mutlaq al Mutairi, the naz, or lieutenant, 
appointed by Ibn Saud to command his forces in Oman. Mutlaq’s raids 
were marked by excessive violence and savagery: whole villages were put 
to the sword, a terror-stricken populace was forced to subscribe to Wahhabi 
tenets, and zakat, or religious tribute, was constantly exacted for the 
Wahhabi treasury at Daraiya. His way was made easy for him by the 
absence of a strong ruler at Muscat, the former Sultan having been killed 
fighting at sea against the Qawasim of the Trucial Coast, and the succes- 
sion being bitterly disputed between his sons and kinsmen. The naib’s 
attacks reached a climax in 1812, when, in concert with two of the Wahhabi 
Amir’s sons, he is said to have cut ‘a swathe of blood and destruction’ 
through eastern Oman as far as the port of Sur. To all intents and pur- 
poses this was to be the last Wahhabi onslaught on Oman for some time 
to come: the previous year the campaign of Muhammad Ali Pasha of 
Egypt against the Saudi dynasty had opened, and did not close until 
Ibrahim Pasha had razed Daraiya to the ground in 1818 and the Wahhabi 
Amir had been executed at Constantinople. The Wahhabi garrison with- 
drew from Buraimi, Mutlaq al Mutairi had long since been slain by tribes- 
men of the Dhahirah, and a new and strong ruler had emerged in Oman, 
Saiyid Said ibn Sultan, who was destined to become the greatest of the 
Al Bu Said rulers. 

Despite the apparently crushing defeat inflicted by Ibrahim Pasha the 
power of the Wahhabis was restored in central and eastern Arabia within a 
few years by the efforts of a new Amir, Turki ibn Abdullah. Making 
Riyadh the capital of his new kingdom Turki set out to win back the 
territories lost to his family in 1818. A Wahhabi force was dispatched to 
Buraimi in the mid-eighteen-twenties under the command of Saad ibn 
Mutlaq, the son of the former naib, who soon forced the submission of the 
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Naim tribe inhabiting the oasis and established the Wahhabi occupation 
on its old footing: zakat was levied upon the surrounding countryside, 
recalcitrant tribes were summarily dealt with, and a fresh series of raids 
was launched on the Oman Sultanate. Internal rebellions within Oman 
weakened the resistance of the Al Bu Said ruler, Saiyid Said, to the in- 
vaders, and in 1833 he was forced to come to terms with the Amir Turki: 
in return for zakat of $5,000 (about £1,100) annually the latter agreed to 
respect the frontiers of Oman. The settlement found little favour with 
Saad ibn Mutlaq, and when, a year later, Turki was assassinated, he re- 
sumed his threats and extortions. Help came to Oman once again through 
the agency of Muhammad Ali of Egypt, who launched a new campaign 
against the Wahhabis in 1837. By the close of the following year the 
Egyptian Army under Khurshid Pasha had overrun central Arabia and 
taken the new Amir, Faisal ibn Turki, prisoner. Emboldened by the 
Wahhabis’ defeat, the Naim, Shuwamis, and Dhawahir tribes dwelling 
around Buraimi drove out Saad ibn Mutlaq and his garrison and declared 
they would never allow them to return. Saad appealed in vain to those 
tribes of al Dhahirah and Trucial Oman who had been converted to 
Wahhabism to aid him against the Naim and their allies; but he had so 
disgusted the tribes by his extortions and cruelties that even the Qawasim, 
once the Wahhabis’ staunchest supporters, now turned against him, and he 
was forced to flee to central Arabia. 

There he took service with the Egyptian commander, Khurshid Pasha, 
who sent him back to Trucial Oman with a force to take possession of 
Buraimi in the name of the Pasha of Egypt. The Naim and their allies 
stoutly maintained their opposition to his return, and appealed to the 
British Resident in the Persian Gulf for aid against him. The Resident 
obtained the expulsion of the naib from Trucial Oman, and an officer of 
the Bombay Army was dispatched to Buraimi to assist in the defence of 
the forts, and to assure the Naim and other shaikhs of the support of the 
Government of India in resisting the efforts of both Saad ibn Mutlaq and 
the Egyptians to establish themselves at the oasis. Unfortunately, the 
tribes of Buraimi were not destined to enjoy their independence for long: 
largely at the instance of the British Government the Egyptian Army was 
forced to withdraw from eastern Arabia in the summer of 1840, and within 
three years the Wahhabi Amir, Faisal ibn Turki, was back at Riyadh. 
One of his first acts was to dispatch Saad ibn Mutlaq into Trucial Oman at 
the head of an imposing force. The Naim, Shuwamis, and Dhawahir were 
overwhelmed and punished, and Saad set forth upon a new career of 
oppression and extortion among the tribes of al Dhahirah. As in the past 
his violence and cruelty eventually brought retribution: tribe after tribe 
in al Dhahirah and al Shamal refused to pay zakat or acknowledge his 
authority; the British Resident in the Gulf sent cruisers to patrol the 
Batinah coast of Oman and warned Saad against trying to impose his 
demands for zakat on the Sultan by force; and in May 1848 the Al Bu 
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Falah Shaikh of Abu Dhabi, in league with the Naim and the Regent of 
Oman, stormed and took the forts of Buraimi. It required the inter- 
cession of the Sharif of Mecca before the Al Bu Falah Shaikh could finally 
be persuaded to relinquish control of the forts to the naib in February 
1849. A year later the Abu Dhabi ruler returned to the attack in concert 
with the Naim and the Oawasim of Sharjah, but their efforts to retake the 
forts were unavailing. They were not, however, entirely without result, 
for Saad was recalled to Riyadh shortly afterwards and never returned to 
Trucial Oman. 

What was destined to be the last full-scale Wahhabi attempt to over- 
run south-eastern Arabia began at the close of 1852 when Abdullah, the son 
of the Amir Faisal, appeared at Buraimi in great force, with instructions 
from his father to extend his authority over Oman and the Trucial Shaikh- 
doms. Demands of an impossible nature were preferred upon the Regent 
of Oman, clearly with the intention of provoking him to war, but on the 
advice of the British Resident at Muscat the Regent stood firm. A com- 
promise resulted, Abdullah undertaking in the name of his father to re- 
spect the frontiers of Oman on condition that zakat of $12,000 (about 
{2,700) was paid annually to Riyadh. As in the past a Wahhabi naib was 
left at Buraimi to collect this zakat and that from the surrounding tribes, 
but his position was far less secure than in bygone days. Wahhabi rule in 
eastern Arabia was drawing to a close, and with the death of the Amir 
Faisal early in 1866 the ‘Puritans of Islam’ rapidly lost their hold over their 
neighbours. One sign of the changed times was the dispatch in April of 
that year of a mission from the new Amir, Abdullah ibn Faisal, to the 
British Resident in the Gulf, Colonel (later Sir Lewis) Pelly, with an offer 
to respect the independence of those principalities in eastern Arabia in 
friendly relationship with the British Government, provided that the 
Resident would guarantee the payment of the yearly zakat from them. 
Although Pelly refused to commit the British Government to such a 
guarantee, the Wahhabi emissaries gave him a written promise that the 
Amir Abdullah would not ‘injure or attack the territories of the Arab tribes 
in alliance with the British Government, especially in the Kingdom of 
Muscat, further than in receiving the zakat that has been customary of 
old’. Three years later the Wahhabi nazb at Buraimi was slain on a visit to 
Sharjah on the Trucial Coast. No time was lost by the Naim at the oasis 
in calling on the Sultan of Oman for aid in expelling the Wahhabi garrison 
from the forts. The Sultan marched on the oasis in June 1869 and on 18 
June the Wahhabi garrison surrendered. The Al Bu Falah Shaikh of Abu 
Dhabi, a close ally of the Omani ruler, was entrusted by him with the 
defence of Buraimi, and a short time afterwards the Qasimi Shaikh of 
Sharjah joined the compact to defend the western frontier of Oman. 
Meanwhile, the Saudi dynasty, rent by a fratricidal struggle for succession, 
was rapidly crumbling, and within a few years Turkish sovereignty had 
been extended over the Gulf coast as far south as the Qatar peninsula. 
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For more than eighty years now the tribes of Buraimi have been free 
of Saudi rule. These years have seen the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi consolidate 
his position in the oasis, chiefly at the expense of the Dhawahir, who have 
shown less inclination than the Naim to view the extension of Al Bu Falah 
power with complacency. The ruling family of Abu Dhabi have become 
considerable landowners of villages and districts around the oasis, although 
Buraimi itself and Mutlaq al Mutairi’s forts are still in the hands of the 
Naim, and the Shuwamis still hold the village of Hamasa. Saudi Arabian 
claims to the sovereignty of the oasis are of very recent date: in 1935, 
when the government of Abdul Aziz 11 ibn Saud put forward proposals for 
the delineation of the southern and eastern frontiers of Saudi Arabia, it 
claimed territory only up to a point 150 miles west of Buraimi. No agree- 
ment on frontiers was reached in the negotiations that took place at 
Riyadh in that year between the British and Saudi Governments, and the 
matter was allowed to rest until 1949, when, following upon reports that 
there might be oil deposits located in the Buraimi region, the Saudi 
Government put forward a fresh demand for the delineation of the 
frontier with Abu Dhabi and the Sultanate of Oman, this time along a line 
passing some miles to the north and east of Buraimi. Talks were held in 
London and at Dammam between the two governments in 1951 and the 
early part of 1952 but, as in 1935, no agreed solution of the frontier 
problem was found. Then, at the end of August 1952, a Saudi official by 
the name of Turki ibn Ataishan arrived at Buraimi with a number of 
armed followers and installed himself in the village of Hamasa. Stung by 
this challenge to his authority, the Sultan of Oman resolved to eject the 
interlopers by force, and tribesmen from all parts of Oman were gathering 
to his support when the British Government intervened to dissuade the 
Sultan from resorting to arms to preserve his rights in the oasis. Instead, 
a blockade was imposed upon Turki and his followers: they managed, 
however, to maintain themselves in Buraimi until July 1954, when it was 
agreed between the British and Saudi Governments to submit the frontier 
dispute and the question of the sovereignty of Buraimi to ‘a just and im- 
partial arbitration’. Under the terms of this same agreement Turki ibn 
Ataishan was to withdraw from Buraimi immediately: a neutral zone was 
established around the oasis to a depth of about twelve miles, and the 
forces of the contending parties were forbidden access to this zone. When 
the international arbitration tribunal broke down in the autumn of 1955 
the Sultan of Oman and the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi, on the advice of the 
British Government, stationed forces in the oasis to forestall any sudden 
coup by the Saudis after the fashion of those of the last century. 

It seems fairly clear, from what has been said earlier, that the Saudi 
claim to Buraimi based on the previous exercise of authority in the region 


1 Arbitration Agreement between the Government of the United Kingdom (acting on behalf 
of the Ruler of Abu Dhabi and His Highness the Sultan Said bin Taimur) and the Government 
of Saudi Arabia, Jedda, 30 July 1954 (H.M.S.O. Cmd. 9272, 1954). 
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cannot be supported, for the various Wahhabi occupations of the oasis in 
the nineteenth century were little more than hostile incursions for purposes 
of plunder. Nor are the Saudi arguments based on the payment of zakat 
by tribes in the area and their conversion to Wahhabism any more sub- 
stantial. Originally the payment of zakat was a recognition of the authority 
of the Wahhabi ruler in his spiritual capacity of Imam: later the religious 
significance of zakat was lost sight of, and the Wahhabi Amir demanded its 


payment from all, whether Wahhabi or not, and the independent rulers of 








eastern Arabia, like the Sultan of Oman, the Shaikh of Bahrain, and the 
Trucial Shaikhs, came to regard it as a sort of Danegeld, paid to the Amir 
to restrain him from molesting their possessions. These rulers were far 
from regarding such payments as an admission of Saudi sovereignty over 
their territories, and whenever they could, as their history clearly shows, 
they refused demands for zakat and strenuously resisted Saudi attempts to 
enforce such demands. The Saudi interpretation of zakat as tribute from a 
subject people and an acknowledgement of sovereignty is hardly com- 
patible with the agreements of 1833 and 1853 concluded between the Sultan 
of Oman and the Wahhabi Amir, whereby the latter agreed to respect the 
Sultan’s dominions in return for a stipulated amount of zakat annually. 
Nor is it compatible with the offer made to Colonel Pelly by Saudi emis- 
saries in 1866 to respect the territorial integrity of the independent princi- 
palities along the eastern littoral of Arabia, provided they paid zakat. 
What is more, some of the Arab tribes dwelling on the Persian coast of the 
Gulf, in particular the branch of the Qawasim dwelling at Lingah, who 
were converted to Wahhabism early in the nineteenth century, occasionally 
paid zakat to the Wahhabi Amir. Plainly, this could be regarded only as a 
religious offering, without any reference to temporal authority, and not as 
an admission of Saudi authority over the Persian coast. 

Objections of a similar nature may be raised to the Saudi argument 
based on the conversion of tribes in the Buraimi area to Wahhabi practices. 
Several of the maritime tribes of the Gulf embraced the Wahhabi creed in 
the nineteenth century, especially—and this applies particularly to the 
Qawasim of the Trucial Coast—for the licence it gave them to plunder. 
There is little doubt that these tribes would regard as absurd any sugges- 
tion that in adopting Wahhabi beliefs they were signifying their willing- 
ness to be governed from Riyadh. It would be equally absurd to argue 
that the Naim of Buraimi, or the Dhawahir or the Shuwamis, with their 
long record of struggle against Saudi rule, have, by subscribing to the 
teachings of Ibn Abdul Wahhab, voluntarily surrendered their independ- 
ence to the government of Saud ibn Abdul Aziz. 

It might justly be objected that no attempt has been made in the fore- 
going account of the historical origins of the Buraimi dispute to subject 
to equally close examination the rights of the Sultan of Oman and the 
Shaikh of Abu Dhabi in the oasis. A fair answer to such an objection might 
be found in the undoubted historical location of Buraimi within the Sul- 
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tanate of Oman and in the uninterrupted administration of the oasis by the 
Al Bu Falah Shaikh since 1869: it is the Saudi Arabian Government, after 
all, which has put forward a claim to the sovereignty of the oasis and 
which must furnish the burden of proof. Whether the issue can eventually 
be resolved ‘through friendly discussion’, as President Eisenhower and Sir 
Anthony Eden hopefully suggested at the close of their conference in 
Washington, would seem to depend largely upon whether the Saudi 
Government curbs its present expansionist tendencies. So long as these 


are maintained Britain will continue to be involved in difficulties in eastern | 


Arabia and the Persian Gulf, as a consequence of defending her own 
interests and those of States like Kuwait, Bahrain, Qatar, and the Trucial 
Shaikhdoms, whose independence she has guaranteed. Inevitably British 
efforts to fulfil long-standing obligations to these States will be made by 
Arab nationalists to appear as attempts to maintain an outmoded political 
hegemony in defiance of Arab aspirations. Yet issues like the Buraimi 
dispute, as has been seen, are not in origin the result of a conflict of Western 
and Arab interests: if this point is not appreciated both within and be- 
yond the Middle East the fault would seem to lie partly with the British 
Government for not making the history of the case more widely known. 


April 1956 
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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1953. By Peter Calvocoressi assisted by 
Coral Bell. London, New York and Toronto, Oxford University Press for 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1956. viiit+400 pp. Maps. 
Index. 9}” x6}”. 48s. 


DOCUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1953. Selected and edited by Denise 
Folliot. London, New York and Toronto, Oxford University Press for the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1956. xix+515 pp. Index. 
ok” x63". 57s. 6d. 

TuE fifth in the series of Surveys of the post-war years 1947-53 has, of necessity, 
to cover a miscellaneous collection of topics: ranging from the death of Stalin in 
March and the armistice in Korea to the wrangles about a European Defence 
Community and the Balkan Pact. Opportunity has been taken to add a section 
on Latin America (admirably written by Mr George Pendle) which had been 
omitted since the Survey for 1947-8. The event which, especially in the light of 
subsequent developments, has proved to be of most far-reaching significance for 
world affairs was the death of Stalin. It rightly takes pride of place in this 
survey. As Mr Calvocoressi, reviewing the general trends of the period since 1945 
points out (p. 2), ‘the world’s affairs never came to be conducted by a consortium 
of united Powers but were dominated instead by their discords’. Of these 
discords Stalin had become the personal symbol. His abrupt removal from the 
scene by the finality of death converted what had appeared to be a hardening 
duality of powers into a host of uncertainties. 

Moreover, events in Asia increasingly changed the balance of world affairs, 
and relations between the Soviet Union and Communist China seemed likely to 
matter no less for the future of mankind than relations between the Soviet Union 
and the Anglo-American alliance. Accordingly Mr F. C. Jones’s section on the 
Far East properly belongs to this survey. The praise lavished upon Stalin by 
Mao Tse-tung in 1953 reads oddly enough now, and the description of the 
launching of China’s first Five-year Plan serves to emphasize both the current 
imitation of Russian methods and the potential independence of China from 
Russian aid. Had it been possible to include in this volume a closer examination 
of the consequences of the coming to power in the United States of the Eisen- 
hower administration, the editor would have achieved a remarkably well- 
balanced picture of the interplay of world forces in 1953. As it is, he has once 
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again shown his skill in reducing a shapeless mass of events to considerable 
clarity and meaning. 

The accompanying volume of documents, selected and edited with the skill 
one has come to expect from Miss Denise Folliot, includes such important 
materials as the Balkan Pact, the Korean armistice agreement, the Bermuda 
communiqué, and President Eisenhower’s Inaugural Address. The editor has 
been resourceful in finding extracts from speeches which bear upon the main 
events of the year, and her selections are closely geared to the corresponding 
sections of the Survey. Within the inherent limitations imposed by the refusal of 
history to conform to the limits of a calendar year, these two volumes represent a 
thoroughly workmanlike job, for the efficient performance of which students of 
current affairs must be perennially grateful. 

Davip THOMSON 


PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS 


ScIENCE AND FREEDOM: the proceedings of a conference convened by the 
Congress for Cultural Freedom and held in Hamburg on July 23-26, 1953. 
Preface by Michael Polanyi. London, Secker & Warburg for the Congress for 
Cultural Freedom, 1955. 295 pp. 83” x5}”. 21s. 


Tue Hamburg Conference on Science and Freedom, sponsored jointly by the 
Congress for Cultural Freedom and the University of Hamburg, was held in 
August 1953. Some 120 leading representatives of the natural and social sciences 
from nineteen countries took part, among them Salvador de Madariaga, Arthur 
Compton, James Franck, Raymond Aron, Sidney Hook, J. R. Baker, Michael 
Polanyi, E. N. da C. Andrade, Edward Shils, Friedrich von Hayek, Eugene 
Rabinowitch, Samuel K. Allison, Henry Margenau, and Alfred Tarski. The 
subjects discussed included the social organization of scientific research, State 
subsidies and scientific freedom, the situation of the scientist in a totalitarian 
State, and the philosophic foundations of free inquiry. According to Polanyi, the 
task of the Congress was to consolidate a small sector of the intellectual front 
towards the reconquest of freedom, to reveal the suppression of intellectual free- 
dom under totalitarianism, to examine the faults in the organization of scientific 
activity in the free countries, and finally to attempt to clarify the philosophical 
foundations of the idea of freedom in science. 

A whole session was devoted to a detailed examination of the condition of 
science and scholarship in the Soviet Union. Yet it is a great merit of many of 
these papers that they recognized even wider dangers—that the cultural in- 
fluence of philosophy, history, and literature is in jeopardy not only in the Soviet 
Union but in many other parts of the world as well. Thus Jean Thibaud contri- 
butes an excellent analysis of the implications of State-financed research—with- 
out specific reference to East or West—and S. K. Allison a balanced account 
of loyalty, security, and scientific research in the United States; Valentine 
Giterman pleads for a forum in which the ‘Western’ and ‘East European’ 
historians could exchange opinions in full freedom, and through which we could 
promote the healthy development of historical learning not on one or other side 
of the Iron Curtain but on both. 

The volume will be of much value to all concerned with questions of scientific 
responsibility (especially through such communications as those of Burgomaster 
Brauer and Roger Apéry), and of the applicability of the scientific method to 
problems of value. It concludes with a message to scientists behind the Iron 














Curtain. Since the date of the Congress signs are not lacking that the lesson is | 
perhaps beginning to be learnt. Let us hope that the Russians, and everyone | 


else, will appreciate the truth, expressed very simply by Theodosius Dobzhansky 
in his paper on the fate of biological science in the USSR: that to serve man, 
science must have before all else the concession which it lacks so completely in 
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the Soviet Union and of which it is being progressively deprived elsewhere. This 


concession is freedom. 


ALEXANDER HADDOW 


PoLITICAL WARFARE: A Guide to Competitive Coexistence. By John Scott. 
Foreword by C. D. Jackson. New York, The John Day Company, 1955. 
250 pp. Bibliog. Index. 8}” x54”. $3.75. 

Tuis book has been written to give the general reader information about the 

extent, organization, techniques, and aims of current ‘political warfare’. The 

author, who was for some years on the staff of Time, presents his material, much 
of which has been gathered first-hand in many countries, in a clear, objective, 
and interesting manner. Already the world political situation has changed so 
greatly that much of the illustrative material used, especially concerning the 

Middle and Far East, seems out of date. But this, of course, does not affect the 

value of the book in so far as it is describing and discussing principles and 

practices of political warfare. 

Political warfare is regarded as either an attempt to dismay possible foes, or 
to woo possible friends (pp. 9-10). One of the good points about this book is that 
on balance, more weight is given to the second endeavour than to the first. It is, 
however, odd to find “economic warfare’ described as the attempt ‘to deprive the 
enemy of materials or equipment needed for his economy or his war effort, and to 
disrupt his productive machinery by throwing out of joint its component parts’. 
Even only a year or so ago it should have been clear that economic influences are 
being used for political ends in far wider and more positive ways than the state- 
ment quoted would indicate, and that in this sense they are likely to achieve far 
greater importance than they have ever had before. 

It is clear that the author believes strongly in the possible practical effective- 
ness of political warfare. He does not, however, anywhere attempt to give 
factual proofs, or grounds, for this belief; and perhaps, in the nature of things, 
that cannot be done. 

When all possible criticism has been marshalled, however, Mr Scott’s book 
must be welcomed as one of the best short guides to what is meant today, in 
theory and in practice, by political warfare. 


F. C. BARTLETT 


TOYNBEE UND DAs PROBLEM DER GESCHICHTE: Eine Auseinandersetzung mit 
dem Evolutionismus. By Ernst F. J. Zahn. Cologne and Opladen, West- 
deutscher Verlag, 1954. 48 pp. Index. 9}” x63”. DM 3.80. 


In this short essay the author attempts a criticism of the first six volumes of 
Toynbee’s A Study of History. He recognizes the immense influence exercised 
by Toynbee’s work—not only in the English-speaking world—and attributes it 
to Toynbee’s stated aim to ‘make sense of history’ by constructing a compre- 
hensive self-consistent closed system in which the recorded facts of the past are 
made to fit a pattern. While admitting and admiring Toynbee’s profound 
scholarship Hr Zahn attacks him on methodological grounds. He argues that 
modern ‘rational’ science has abandoned the search for ‘systems’. Toynbee 
who introduces false analogies by using biological, evolutionary concepts 
(growth, decline) and who is sometimes forced to arrange his material in an 
arbitrary fashion in order to fit his thesis becomes guilty of a regression to 
determinism. 

The author bases his attack largely on the findings of recent sociological 
research. His argument which is not essentially novel is stated cogently and 
with force. In a postscript dealing briefly with Toynbee’s The World and the 
West the author denies Toynbee’s explanation of contemporary history by argu- 
ing that here, too, artificial simplification and rigid classification confuse rather 
than clarify the issue. 


GEORGE GRUN 
Z 
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COMMUNISM AND CHRISTIANITY. By M. C. D’Arcy. Harmondsworth, Middlesex, 
Penguin Books, 1956. 191 pp. (A Penguin Special.) 7}” 44”. 2s. 6d. 


Many who see this book on the bookstalls will expect it to be a popular and 
simple comparison of Communism and Christianity. They will be disappointed: 
it is neither simple nor popular. It requires hard work and attention to follow 
its arguments and some of it presupposes a knowledge of philosophical writers 
which few readers will command. It is in fact a careful and thorough philo- 
sophical comparison of the two systems, and as such is much to be welcomed, 
It will be an indispensable handbook for individuals or groups who wish to 
examine the subject thoroughly. 

Some criticisms must be made, mainly of a minor character. The language 
might have been simpler and thus given the book a much wider appeal, even if 
the treatment remained much the same (the use of such words as ‘equiparating’ 


on page 135 is not helpful). There seems also to be no rule about identifying | 
authors of quotations. Anonymous citations are somewhat irritating and ought | 


to have been eschewed. In his general approach Fr D’Arcy succeeds admirably 
for the most part in painting a large canvas and speaking for Christians as a 
whole rather than for his own Church. But there are passages where his aim 
seems more to be a defence of the attitude of the Roman Catholic Church than an 
attempt to present the views of Christendom as a whole, difficult though the 
latter might be. 

Fr D’Arcy’s presentation of the Roman Catholic Church’s attitude to 
tolerance will leave other Christians with the feeling that it is not only un- 
Christian but a serious weakness in the face of Communism. The best he can 
say is that where men have sincere religious convictions ‘ ‘“‘the free exercise’”’ of 
their belief is permissible [reviewer’s italics] on Catholic principles’ (p. 131). In 
other words Roman Catholics, when in control, are guided by motives only of 
expediency in judging whether to accord freedom to other Christians. 

There are some valuable pages on the subject of authority, though the 
author oversimplifies and consequently distorts some of the problems. The 
pressure of social and economic forces in restricting men’s freedom are not 
mentioned, for example: ‘If a man were to decide that he did not believe in the 
Church or did not approve of its rule, all he has to do is to cease to practise the 
religion. If he remain a member, it is because he is a willing member and believes 
in the truth of the organization’ (p. 149). Nevertheless the importance of the 
right kind of authority is too little considered, and it is good to be reminded of its 
importance. 

Fr D’Arcy shows that Communism and Christianity are rival faiths, rather 
than rival religions. He effectively exposes the weaknesses of the Communist 
position, though at the same time he is scrupulously fair in recognizing the good 
elements in it and the passion for social betterment which it inspires in many 
people. For those who wish to acquire an adequate knowledge of the basic issues 

at stake a study of this book can be warmly recommended. 
H. M. WappAMs 


THE APPEALS OF CoMMUNISM. By Gabriel A. Almond. Principal Collaborators, 
Herbert E. Krugman, Elsbeth Lewin, and Howard Wriggins. Foreword by 
Frederick S. Dunn. Princeton, N.J., Princeton University Press; London, 
Oxford University Press, 1954. xxii+415 pp. Tables. Index. 8}” x5/’. 
$6. 48s. 


PROFESSOR ALMOND’s book is noteworthy as one of the very few attempts to 
apply modern methods of sociological research to the field of politics. He set out 
to answer, in social and psychological terms, three questions: Why do people in 
Great Britain, the United States, France, and Italy join the Communist Party? 
What happens to them after they join? Why do some of them leave? He 
reached his conclusions through an analysis of the content of Communist Party 
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classics and periodicals, through interviews with ex-members of the Party in all 
four countries, by collating biographical data on the leadership of the Com- 
munist Parties in America, France, and Italy, and by interviews with American 
psycho-analysts who had had Communists as patients. 

The author admits the limitations of his material and to the purists they may 
seem formidable. They will argue that the psychological characteristics of ex- 
members are not necessarily shared by those who remain in the Party; that 
Professor Almond’s samples of ex-members are ludicrously small (64 American, 
50 British, 56 French, 51 Italian) ; that the selection of these respondents did not 
conform with any principles of probability sampling; that he has largely ignored 
the autobiographical writings of people while still Party members, e.g. Tom Bell, 
A. T. Jackson, Harry Pollitt, Willie Gallacher in Great Britain; and that Com- 
munists who submitted their problems to psycho-analysts were already heretics. 
In spite of all these valid criticisms (freely admitted by the author) the study has 
produced many valuable insights. 

An initial and fundamental distinction is drawn between the rank and file 
members (attracted by the party as a militant and effective reformer battling 
with everyday injustices) and the indoctrinated and disciplined cadres con- 
cerned with the means and tactics necessary to the seizure of monopolistic 
political power. The elaborate and explicit ‘combat’ training of this élite (from 
verbal polemics to actual military operations) is in itself attractive to individuals 
confused and uncertain about their own identities. It provides them with a 
political ‘reality’ which justifies extremes of aggression and extremes of sub- 
missiveness and these concomitant appetites are apparently the hall-mark of the 
dedicated party militant. 

The British reader will have a special interest in the findings derived from 
interviews with ex-members in the United Kingdom where the party has always 
been a small deviational movement outside the mass political parties: at the 
time of joining practically none of them had any knowledge of the esoteric goals 
of the party; they were quick to perceive and accept the authoritarian structure 
of the party (‘if you have loyalty, anything else can be forgiven’); party leaders 
were admired; on joining they retained many friends outside the party; a 
majority had religiously-minded parents; most of them had liberal or left-of- 
centre parents; about half of them, according to Professor Almond, sought to 
realize some unconscious, maladjustive emotional need in joining the party; and 
defection from the party commonly arose, not from any general rejection of 
party theory and policy but from directly experiencing or observing the authori- 
tarian and manipulative political practices of the party in a specific situation. If 
Professor Almond’s analysis is sound then it is hard to avoid the conclusion that 
the British Communist Party is a refuge for neurotics. 


MaArkK ABRAMS 


How ComMMUNIsTs NEGOTIATE. By Admiral C. Joy. Foreword by General 
Matthew B. Ridgway. New York and London, The Macmillan Company, 
1955. xili+178 pp. 84” x5”. $3.50. 24s. 6d. 

On 24 June 1951 the Soviet Minister Jacob Malik suggested in a radio broadcast 

that a truce be arranged by the opposing military commanders in Korea. 

General Ridgway immediately responded to this suggestion and for the first ten 

months of the subsequent talks, spread over two years, Admiral Joy was Chief of 

the UN Delegation to the armistice conference. From his experiences in this 
post he has set out what seem to him to be the essential principles of Communist 
techniques of negotiation. The non-Communist approach is that during negotia- 
tions neither side should act to increase substantially its military or political 
strength. The Communist view is that during negotiations every opportunity 
must be seized for continuing the conflict by ‘peaceful’ means. Admiral Joy 
illustrates this in chapters devoted to the squabbles over the site for the talks, 
the Communist insistence on an agenda based on conclusions initially favourable 
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to their case, their creation of incidents for propaganda purposes, their calculated 
use of interminable delays, and their introduction of spurious issues so as to use 
them as bargaining points. Each ‘principle’ is amply documented and the 
result is an enlightening manual for would-be diplomats in a co-existence world, 
MARK ABRAMS 


FOREIGN POLICY AND THE DEMocRATIC PrRocEss. The Albert Shaw Lectures on 
Diplomatic History, 1954. By Max Beloff. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins 
Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1955. 134 pp. Index. 8}” x53”. 
15s. 

In these four lectures on democracy and foreign policy Mr Max Beloff has, as 

always, many interesting things to say. His concern is to examine the effect on 

foreign policies of the attempt to apply to them a similar public control to that 
normally exercised in democracies over domestic affairs. In his consideration of 
this question he ranges over such themes as open diplomacy, the effect of the 
existence and working of various examples of democratic institutions, and the 
implications for foreign policy-making of nuclear weapons and of the increasing 
interdependence both of States upon each other and of internal affairs upon 
foreign affairs. His treatment does perhaps rather imply that the problem as it 
appears in the federal, presidential, two-party system of the United States is the 
same in all types of democracy, and it would have been illuminating to have had 
his comments upon Gabriel Almond’s view of the proper function and the limits 
of public control of foreign policy. But Mr Beloff had only a limited time at his 
disposal, and he has offered in a graceful style a number of suggestive ideas and 
phrases which will advance the analysis of an insufficiently studied theme. 

P, A. REYNOLDS 


DEMOCRACY AND DicTATorsHIP: Their Psychology and Patterns of Life. By 
Zevedei Barbu. London, Routledge & Kegan Paul for the International 
Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction; New York, Grove Press, 
1956. viii+275 pp. Index. 8}” x52”. 28s. $3.50. 

M. Barsu’s book is a study of the growth of democracy and of the relation to it 

of Nazism and Communism, the two totalitarian movements of our age, of both 

of which he has had experience in Roumania. Nazism he regards as wholly 
irrational. It appeals to a limited range of emotions, and the leaders use such 
concepts as have power to evoke those which they judge desirable. From its vast 

spate of propaganda no coherent body of doctrine emerges—nothing but a 

mystique of action, directed to no specific end, but designed to induce a sense of 

unity and solidarity and to foster obedience. Communism is much more for- 
midable. For while Nazism sets its golden age in the past, Communism projects 
its own into the future, and makes its realization a process which is working 
itself out in history, so that it is one with which the individual must identify 
himself, and therefore possess some understanding of its nature. Communism is 
rational in as much as it rests upon a number of concepts, allegedly guaranteed 
by science, from which, once granted, certain conclusions logically follow. But 
the concepts themselves are accepted not because they are empirically verifiable, 
which they are not, but because they provide a justification of an emotional 
situation. This situation is one which is common to both movements, as it 
reflects the needs and pressures that arise out of the very conditions of human 
existence and lead man to seek a refuge outside himself. Only, while Com- 
munism offers its adherents a faith which, if they accept it, makes them members 
of an elect which is striving for the attainment of an absolute good, Nazism, 
though capable of inspiring great devotion, cannot do this, as it has no philo- 
sophy which can be expressed in universal terms. Thus while both movements 
ultimately spring from the desire of man to find security, each creates its own 
psychological type and pattern of behaviour. M. Barbu’s analysis of these is of 
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real interest, though at times needlessly obscured by the jargon with which it is 
presented. 


R. N. CAREW Hunt 


Das SELBSTBESTIMMUNGSRECHT DER NATIONEN. By Giinter Decker. Gottingen, 
Otto Schwartz, 1955. x+435 pp. Bibliog. 9}”x6}”. DM 14.80. 

THis book attempts to present a comprehensive historical and theoretical 
analysis of the concept of national self-determination. The author traces the 
origins of the movement in the early nineteenth century, shows how, with the 
rise of democratic ideas, the claims of nations to decide their own destinies 
gained increasing support, and discusses the formulation of the principle itself in 
its modern form by President Wilson and, for entirely different reasons, by 
Lenin and other Communist leaders. The inter-war years saw attempts to 
apply self-determination in practice, the Atlantic Charter embodied it, and the 
United Nations are constantly concerned with new and powerful national claims. 
There is no doubt, in Dr Decker’s mind, that nationalism is the most potent 
political force at the present moment. The decline of former Colonial Empires, 
the existence of divided nations as the result of political arrangements after the 
war, and the open defiance of national wishes in Soviet dominated Eastern 
Europe make the problem not only one of academic interest but of the greatest 
political actuality. The central portion of the book consists of a theoretical 
analysis. Dr Decker, though he would postulate that the realization of national 
desires must never be impeded, does not go so far as to claim that this should 
always result in the immediate grant of complete independence: certain condi- 
tions must be fulfilled before nations can become States. He stresses the need 
for more exact legal definitions of terms such as ‘nation’ or ‘people’ and is per- 
haps a little too optimistic that this can be done easily. He dismisses—rather 
too lightly—objections to his thesis based on political, economic, or strategical 
grounds and is very scornful of quasi-solutions such as the creation of supra- 
national or regional units. The book concludes with a powerful plea to adopt an 
unequivocal stand on the principle of national self-determination in formulating 
present-day German foreign policy. In the author’s opinion Germany must 
insist on unification without conditions or qualifications of any sort. Though 
only one chapter in an otherwise academic work is devoted to this question one 
cannot avoid the feeling that it was this problem that was uppermost in the 
author’s mind in writing the book. 

The book is presented—though not published—by the Ministry for All- 
German Affairs in Bonn. It contains a selection of relevant documents and a 
useful bibliography of books and articles on the theme. 


GEORGE GRUN 


DER KLEINSTAAT UND DAS PROBLEM DER MaAcut. By Peter Diirrenmatt. 
Basel, Helbing und Lichtenhahn, 1955. 36 pp. 8}” x52”. Sw. /frs. 3. 


WritinG from a Swiss point of view the author examines first the problem of 
power in the modern world and then asks whether, confronted by it, the small 
State has any useful part to play. Modern political power, unhampered by any 
limiting considerations, based on the existence of masses and not individuals, 
relying to an increasing degree on apparently limitless technical advances tends 
to be wholly secular, total, all-embracing and expanding. The small State 
unable to compete must not try to imitate. On the contrary, it should stress 
those aspects of politics which even in the so-called democracies are in danger of 
being overlooked: individual rights, the love of liberty, the observance of moral 
postulates and legal obligations. Hr Diirrenmatt stresses that he is not pro- 
viding an ‘alibi’ for the existence of the small State but merely restating its 
essential raison d’étre—as the sole representative of genuine freedom in a world 
otherwise dominated by the claims of total power. 


GEORGE GRUN 
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HISTOIRE DES DocTRINES POLITIQUES: Depuis |’Antiquité. By G. Mosca, 
New edition completed by Gaston Bouthoul. Lrs DoctrInEs PoLitigugs 
Depuis 1914. Paris, Payot, 1955. 427 pp. (Bibliothéque Politique et 
Economique.) 9” X53”. Frs. 1,200. 

GAETANO Mosca’s major contribution to political theory was his book on the 
Ruling Class, with its examination of various kinds of oligarchies, each justifying 
its control of the instruments of government by a ‘political formula’. Like most 
of the early political scientists Mosca considered that the study of politics should 
lead to the formulation of laws or, better, illustrate constant trends of behaviour 
which affect masses of people in their relations with their governors, and so 
impinge on the structure of political institutions. Political science for Mosca 
draws its material from the study of social factors, and cannot ever be properly 
dissociated from the study of history. 

The book reviewed is based on a course on the history of political doctrines 
given by Mosca in the University of Rome, where he held a Chair for many years, 
In it he deals with the whole sweep of men’s political thinking from earliest times 
to 1914. He uses his doctrine of oligarchies and their rationalisation of their own 
power as the conceptual framework to his survey. It is a notable piece of work 
by a very able scholar, whose breadth of vision and wide learning gives his writ- 
ing an unusual depth and humanity. He is sometimes provocative, but never 
wearisome. 

The new edition has been edited and concluded by M. Gaston Bouthoul, who 
contributes a new section on political doctrines since 1914. He lacks the con- 
sistency of Mosca, but his work is interesting since he is a sociologist and not a 
political scientist. His training and interests make him an excellent partner for 
Mosca, and it may well be that most of the doctrines he deals with are much 
more lucidly discussed in terms of social psychology than in terms of logic, 
as used to be the custom. 

BRIAN CHAPMAN 


EuROPAISCHE STANDORTSBESTIMMUNG IN POLITIK UND WIRTSCHAFT. By Hans 
Bachmann. Foreword by Robert Schuman. Zurich, Polygraphischer 
Verlag AG., 1955. xii+185 pp. 8}” x6”. Sw. frs. 19.80. 

Tus book by a Swiss economist is remarkable for its passionate analysis of our 

troubles combined with a complete absence of any trait of hysterical senti- 

mentalism. It is a political vade-mecum for today and tomorrow, but by defini- 
tion not for a period further afield. For the author, supported by the former 

French Prime Minister, Robert Schuman, regards it as our duty to find answers 

for our problems here and now and not to escape into the infinite regress of a 

philosophy of history. He investigates in a first chapter the preponderance of 

Europe in the last four and a half centuries and outlines the radically new 

position under the United States and Russia as the two centres of gravitation, 

He regards NATO as the essential basis for a European realignment, but this 

manner of reasoning goes always with almost frightening directness to the 

phenomenon and is never conventional or commonplace. He has a discerning 
eye for the special situation and commitments of the British Commonwealth of 

Nations; his remarks on the facts and the psychology of the French-German 

relationship are really penetrating, and a short discussion of the religious position 

(pp. 108 ff.) shows the quite unusual ways of a thinker who can successfully 

raise the question why the ‘Montanunion’ is mainly supported by catholic 

countries, with protestant Great Britain and Sweden standing aloof. The book, 
as may be guessed, is written in a style which Thomas Mann would have called 

‘schwermiitige Gewissenhaftigkeit’. But anybody who can master the specific 

weight of this form of presentation will be rewarded by learning from a statesman 

who watches the European fate ‘mit brennender Sorge’. 
E. ROSENBAUM 
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NATIONAL MrnoriTIEs: An International Problem. By Inis L. Claude. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 
1955. Xli+248 pp. Index. (Harvard Political Studies.) 84” x5?”. $4.50. 
306s. 

SOME years ago, the once copious stream of books on national minorities dried 

up so suddenly and completely that the general public might have been excused 

for accepting the official thesis that the problem itself could be reduced to non- 
existence by the simple process of ignoring it, or had even already so been 
reduced. Mr Claude’s book is a most valuable refutation of the ostrich theory, 
and is triply welcome: for its timeliness, for its clear and cogent thought, and for 
its most readable style. The first chapters, without contributing much that is 
new, give a lucid and sensible statement of the nature of the problem, followed 
by a trenchant account of how and why the League of Nations failed to carry 
out the duties assigned to it in this field after 1918. Professor Claude then goes 
on to describe war-time developments and the handling of the problem at 

Potsdam, at Paris, and, subsequently, by the United Nations. His sources here 

are chiefly official documents, but they are interpreted with understanding, and 

the motives of each State in turn, and of its representatives, are analysed with 
dispassionate but merciless acumen. The conclusions expressed in Professor 

Claude’s last chapter are melancholy. ‘Transfer, human rights and assimilation 

form a conceptual combination which undercuts the status of national minorities 

in national states’. Not only do national minorities still exist, but the minority 
problem exists also, and it is an international one. Nevertheless, it is a problem 
which cannot be effectively treated internationally in ‘a world divided by pro- 
found political and spiritual conflict’. 

C. A. MACARTNEY 


A CHRONICLE OF JEOPARDY 1945-55. By Rexford G. Tugwell. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press; London, Cambridge University Press, 1955. 
v+489 pp. Index. 9}” x6}”. $7.50. 56s. 6d. 


TuIs book consists of Professor Tugwell’s reflections on living with ‘the Bomb’ 
during its first decade. It is made up of ten chapters written at annual intervals, 
beginning on 6 August 1945 and continuing on the successive anniversaries of 
Hiroshima Day. ‘... I have written as a complete layman, not even a historian’, 
says Professor Tugwell (p. 9), ‘...a member of the public, with no sources of 
information not open to any concerned student, and no contacts in “informed 
circles’ ’. And his reflections have all the alarm and bewilderment which would 
be expected from that point of view. What might not be expected is the acute 
distrust he feels for all American politicians who were in power during those 
years, Democrats as well as Republicans, and for all soldiers in politics except 
General Bradley. His style is woolly and rotarian, and in the course of a long 
book he never seems to find space to develop the points which he feels to be most 
important—for instance, his contention (p. 5) that ‘One of the most disconcerting 
of all the consequences following on nuclear weaponeering has been the with- 
drawal of policy from public discussion’. 
J. HAMPDEN JACKSON 


THE PoLiticAL RoLE oF WomEN. By Maurice Duverger. Paris, Unesco; 
London, H.M.S.O., 1955. 221 pp. Tables. 8}”x5}”. $2.50. 12s. 6d. 
Frs. 650. 

Tus book is the report of a survey undertaken by Unesco’s Department of 

Social Sciences in 1952 and 1953, at the invitation of the United Nations 

Commission on the Status of Women. 

It is intended to examine how far the legal equality of women in the matter 
of political rights is accompanied by real equality and to ascertain how far 
women in practice exercise their political prerogatives. 
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The survey is based on four national reports relating to countries chosen by 
Unesco—France, the German Federal Republic, Norway, and Yugoslavia, 
together with a public opinion poll specially carried out by the Institut Frangais 
d’Opinion Publique in January 1953. 

This reviewer gets the impression of a group of people solemnly discussing 
the size, shape, and character of a piece of coal. One may well not dissent from 
much of the brief summing up contained in the form of ‘General Conclusions’ 
(pp. 122-30), but it is impossible not to ask oneself whether these could not have 
been reached without the time and expense involved in these inevitably rather 
scrappy field studies. The attitude of women with regard to politics must 
obviously be different in different countries according to background, traditions, 
education, political awareness, etc. Incidentally it seems odd that in such a 
study countries like the United Kingdom and the United States should have 
been excluded, It may indeed well be argued that there is no justification for 
assuming that sex has much to do with political views. It is likely that such 
views are formed by experience in groups and occupations—women in business 
will share business men’s views, women in the factory those of the men beside 
them, and as women have one occupation which mainly concerns them, i.e. 
that of the housewife, a large number of these will probably be more directly 
concerned with consumer prices and family welfare than men and women in 
other occupations. 

KATHLEEN COURTNEY 


BIOGRAPHY 


Tue AGE OF MACKENZIE KING: The Rise of the Leader. By H. S. Ferns and 
B. Ostry. London, William Heinemann, 1955. xii+356 pp. Illus. Map. 
Index. 8}” x5}”. 25s. 

S1ncE Professor R. M. Dawson took up residence in Laurier House, Mr Mac- 

kenzie King’s Ottawa house and now a national memorial to the most successful 

of Canada’s, and indeed of the Empire’s, politicians, two biographies have 
appeared to anticipate his work as official biographer. They are very different 
in character. Mr Bruce Hutchison’s The Incredible Canadian was an impres- 
sionistic, highly personal contribution to the study of an idiosyncratic and, 
as it were, incidentally successful politician, while the Age of Mackenzie King by 
two Canadians on the staff of Birmingham University is a tough, highly critical 
academic analysis of the means by which Mackenzie King attained to the leader- 

ship of the Liberal party. The authors have seemingly conceived as great a 

distaste for the subject of their biography as Macaulay for James 11, and while 

emphatically theirs is not a Whig interpretation of history, it is an interpretation. 

And like other interpretations it over-simplifies the subject. The man who in the 

eyes of Canadian commentators has bade fair to rival Talleyrand as ‘the most 
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impenetrable and incomprehensible of men’ appears in this biography as a man, 
gifted indeed with political technique, but devoid of all mystery, of principle and 
even of ordinary complexity of character. 

The Age of Mackenzie King is written without access to the Mackenzie King 
papers. While the authors have made full use of the material available to them 
and have displayed ingenuity and resourcefulness in its assembly, this is a severe 
handicap in their study of the political aspects of Mackenzie King’s career. 
Time and again they are compelled to speculate about his actions or motives (as 
they very properly admit) from lack of reliable evidence. Overmuch of the 
material used, moreover, is not only from outside but from unfriendly or hostile 
sources and some of it is so inadequate or prima facie unreliable (e.g., p. 160) as 
to weaken, not strengthen, the authors’ indictment. On the political side the 
book supplements rather than adds to existing knowledge and the long account 
of Mackenzie King’s election to the leadership of the party, with which the 
narrative concludes, serves chiefly to confirm existing impressions and to 
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underline, though only by implication, Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s failure to perceive 
that there was no candidate for the succession of a stature comparable to 
that of Mackenzie King. In its economic and social analysis the book, how- 
ever, is full of apt observation and penetrating judgement on material that has 
hitherto been largely neglected. It is this analysis of Mackenzie King’s early 
role as a professional industrial conciliator in Canada and in the United States 
that gives this study its undoubted importance. If once again the authors 
would seem, on the evidence they themselves adduce, to overstate their case and 
over-simplify the issues involved they have made it clear, as has no writer 
before them, that the secret of Mackenzie King’s success was his study and 
understanding of the anatomy of a twentieth-century industrial society and the 
tensions to which it is a prey. 


NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


Mr FRANcE. By Donald McCormick. Foreword by Pierre Mendés-France. 
London, Jarrolds, 1955. 240 pp. Illus. Index. 84” 54%”. 16s. 


PUBLISHED in 1955, when what the author calls M. Mendés-France’s ‘hour’ was 
already past and when, for the majority of his fellow-countrymen, he was not so 
much a ‘dynamic’ as just another defeated Premier, Mr McCormick’s book 
suffers both from the obsession with the Mendés legend, which characterizes 
so much of English opinion, and from the speed with which French politics 
move. Thus, last year’s Radical Congress and the electoral campaign have 
already made nonsense of Mr McCormick’s forecast: ‘If he has ambitions to 
capture and dominate the Socialist Radical Party, he certainly hasn’t shown his 
hand yet. His mind does not work on these lines’ (p. 19). In spite of its general 
political naiveté, however, and of a journalistic style not improved by over- 
addiction to descriptive adjectives, or by facetious quotations from Alice in 
Wonderland (e.g., pp. 111-15), Mr McCormick does provide some interesting and 
useful information on M. Mendés-France’s character and career, in particular, on 
his personal courage and on his devotion to his mayoral duties in Louviers. He 
also provides a good deal of less relevant material (on the affaire Dides, for 
example) and an unpardonable number of errors and misspellings (e.g., Faculté 
des Droits (p. 31), snobbisme (p. 32), Lycée Francaise (p. 43), Le Trocquet 
(p. 92), chansonters (p. 94), vous avez gagnez (p. 204), Barranes (p. 211) ). But the 
most serious criticism is that Mr McCormick is not familiar enough with French 
politics to be able to present M. Mendés-France to British readers in his true 
context. He is a hero-worshipper—‘an eager collector of ‘Mendésiana’ as his 
publisher accurately notes. His book is, therefore, likely to perpetuate rather 
than to correct the already exaggerated British faith in M. Mendés-France as a 
miracle-worker, or even as a national saviour. 
DorotTuy PICKLES 


ROBERT SCHUMAN: Pélerin de l'Europe. By Charles Ledré. Paris, Spes, 1955. 
286 pp. 74” x4}". Frs. 475. 

ROBERT SCHUMAN is one of the most original and least characteristic of Fourth 
Republic politicians. Mr Ledré’s book tells the story of his political activities 
from the time of his re-election to parliament in October 1945 to the burial of the 
European Defence Community in August 1954. The summit of M. Schuman’s 
fortunes was the establishment of the European Coal and Steel Community in 
July 1952. By January 1953, however, he was forced to leave the Quai d’Orsay. 
The pressure of the Gaullist deputies who for long had been criticizing the 
government’s policies in Indochina, North Africa, and the Saar resulted in the 
election of M. Georges Bidault. 

M. Ledré gives a sympathetic and unpretentious study of the modest and 
tenacious Lorrainer ; and of his efforts to combine a policy of fidelity to the North 
Atlantic Pact with one of Franco-German rapprochement. That he finally failed 
to dominate the Assemblée Nationale was probably due to his lack of grip on 
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North African problems where most of all there was need for the approachability 
and simplicity which endeared M. Schuman to his admirers all over Europe. 
CHARLES JANSON 


BOTSCHAFTERIN DES GUTEN WILLENS. Aussenpolitische Arbeit 1914-1950. By 
Margarete Gartner. Bonn, Athenium-Verlag, 1955. 622 pp. 84” x53”. 
DM 18.80. 


ANYONE who visited Germany in the years between the two world wars for the 
purpose of studying any of the many German economic or political problems 
well-nigh invariably found themselves brought into contact with the hospitable, 
indefatigable, and most informative guiding spirit of the Wirtschaftspolitische 
Gesellschaft founded in 1922 by a group of German industrialists and bankers— 
Margarete Gartner. Her ably organized and heavily documented publicist work 
conducted in close association with the German Foreign Office covered a wide 
field—Ruhr and Rhineland occupations, Upper Silesia, German—Polish relations, 
Memel Territory, Saarland, and even German colonial ambitions. Indeed there 
were few problems of German economy or foreign policy upon which she was not 
fully equipped and tirelessly willing to give inquiring foreigners staggeringly 
detailed information. Her outstanding success as publicist and propagandist was 
due even less to her great charm of manner and friendliness than to her obviously 
sincere belief in the essential rightness of her cause. Her circle of acquaintances 
in all nations was so wide and her travels so far-flung that Fraulein Gartner 
eventually became no less well known in England and America and Japan than 
she was in many European countries. The best proof of her truly remarkable 
ability as a propagandist is shown by the fact that, in December 1939, the 
German Foreign Office sent her by way of Russia and Japan to America where 
she remained until September 1940, entrusted with the thankless task of 
endeavouring to keep the United States out of the war. 

While readers well acquainted with pre-Nazi Germany will find much of 
interest in the earlier pages of her long autobiography it is when she comes to 
write of her life from 1933 onwards that Fraulein Gartner’s narrative acquires 
actual interest and value. A fervent Lutheran Christian and anti-Nazi with 
friends in the famous Kreisauer Circle Fraulein Gartner nevertheless contrived 
with great moral and physical courage and diplomatic skill to avoid for the 
Wirtschaftspolitische Gesellschaft the dreaded Gleichschaltung and for herself 
imprisonment and possibly death. Her deeply interesting and often moving 
life-story testifies to the existence within and alongside Nazi Germany of another 
Christian civilized Germany in whose service and for whose ideals she selflessly 
and tirelessly laboured throughout thirty years. 

Ian F. D. Morrow 


VIERMAL DEUTSCHLAND: Aus dem Erleben eines Seemanns, Diplomaten, 
Politikers 1895-1954. By Werner Freiherr von Rheinbaben. Berlin, Argon 
Verlag, 1954. 454 pp. Illus. 8}”x5}”. DM 18.60. 


WERNER FREIHERR VON RHEINBABEN served in the Imperial German Navy, in 
the German Foreign Service, as a member of Stresemann’s German People’s 
Party in the Reichstag from 1920 to 1930, as State Secretary in the Reich 
Chancellery in the troubled days of 1923, and on the German delegation to the 
League of Nations from 1926 to 1933. Thereafter he became one of the most 
prominent unofficial exponents of Germany’s nationalist claims in the inter- 
national sphere. His memoirs could therefore have been of extreme interest. 
But he has deliberately chosen a different course than that of writing his memoirs 
pure and simple. Nearly all post-war memoirs, in his view, have been written 
from the personal view-point of their authors, to justify their own policy or to 
attack that of others. He proposes as an alternative to establish out of his own 
experience the conditions and developments in the history of the last few decades 
which were of vital importance to the destiny of Germany. 
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The resulting combination of memoir-cum-dis¢ussion of the German problem 
is unsatisfactory in each of its aspects. As memoirs little is added to what is 
already known. The best pieces in the book are his pictures of Berlin society 
before 1914 and of the same society trying, in the person of Frau von Dirksen, to 
absorb and domesticate Hitler. 

To the much vexed discussion of the German problem he has equally little 
that is tangible to add. It is, in his view, too early to answer the question 
whether the recent history of Germany has any ‘meaning’. One thing he feels can 
be certain, that the catastrophe of 1945 and all that led to it was unique and a 
clear divergence from Germany’s true destiny. His final pages are devoted to 
a dissertation on the role a new Germany reunited to her lost lands beyond the 
Oder-Neisse line will play in the European community of the future by bringing 
its own policy into line with the true interests of internationalism. One has the 
feeling that the author like the Bourbons has learnt nothing and forgotten 
nothing. 


D. C. WATT 


DER GOLDENE PFLuG: Lebensernte eines Weltbiirgers. By Ernst Jackh. Stutt- 
gart, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1954. 511 pp. Illus. 9}”x6”. DM 109.50. 


PROFESSOR DR Ernst JACKH, born at Urach in Wiirttemberg in 1875, and now 
living in the United States, was one of those unofficial ‘Ambassadors at large’ of 
whom the German Foreign Office had far too few, although such political cata- 
lysts are very valuable elements in any intelligently and resiliently conducted 
foreign service. He started from journalism and became, in close contact with 
Kiderlen-Wachter, one of the chief exponents of Germany’s friendship with 
Turkey and its mildly imperialistic Middle East policy. When most people still 
regarded Turkey as doomed, Herr Jackh, impressed by the Young Turks and 
their leader Mustapha Kemal (Atatiirk), wrote in 1909 his book on the ‘Rising 
Crescent’, and has remained a steadfast friend of the Turks ever since. His book 
tells the story of his manifold and widespread activities, including the founda- 
tion of the Deutsche Hochschule fiir Politik at Berlin, his share in the develop- 
ment of the New Commonwealth Institute in London, after Hitler had come to 
power, and his work in the United States after 1940. Professor Jackh put into 
his work a firm democratic conviction, an unshakeable civil courage, great 
personal charm, and absolute reliability. Consequently his book, although full 
of intimate letters to and from the author, contains no indiscretions but only 
illuminating historicalsidelights. Eventhe author, however, would probably agree 
that it is not a very well organized recital. It reads more like the purposeful, 
but rambling talk of those Jackh-Abende which were the centre and the instru- 
ment of his skilfully handled Round-Table-Taktik (pp. 184 ff.) in his Berlin 
period. The last chapter is a moving tribute to his only son who fell like so many 
of a promising generation in the final stage of the first world war. 
FE. ROSENBAUM 


THE KERSTEN MEMOIRS 1940-45. By Felix Kersten. Introduction by H. R. 
Trevor-Roper. Trans. from the German by Constantine Fitzgibbon and 
James Oliver. London, Hutchinson, 1956. 314 pp. Index. 9}” x6}”. 21s. 


Tue story of Felix Kersten, a Finnish doctor of German-Baltic extraction, who 
became Himmler’s masseur and confidant, is an astonishing one. Himmler, for 
all his cruelty, appears to have been a coward: he would worry over a boil on his 
neck, was helpless in the face of his stomach convulsions, and lived in constant 
dread of cancer. Himmler’s fears gave Kersten his chance to rescue individual 
inmates of concentration camps, and later to save thousands of lives. 

Most of the book is taken up with Himmler’s soliloquies on his plans for a 
New Order in Europe, which on the whole follow the familiar Nazi pattern. 
However, there are a few personal touches worth recording: his plans for 
improving the German race with the help of ‘conception-assistants’ and ‘chosen 
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women’, his sentimentality about animals, his total subservience to Hitler— 
which, however, did not prevent him from trying to double-cross his chief when 
defeat stared him in the face. In the end we find Himmler secretly meeting a 
delegate of the World Jewish Congress in Kersten’s house to arrange for the 
release for some of his victims, hoping thereby to mitigate his punishment. His 
last words to Kersten are singularly revealing: “The finest elements of the 
German people perish with the National Socialists.... Those who are left, 
those who will govern Germany, hold no interest for us. The Allies can do what 
they like with Germany’ (p. 292). 

H. R. Trevor-Roper’s introduction gives proof that Kersten’s claim to have 
saved innumerable lives is justified. This cannot be extended to some of Ker- 
sten’s more extravagant statements, such as his claim to have prevented single- 
handed the deportation of the greater part of the Dutch population in 1941. He 
remains an uncertain figure, overshadowed by the evil that seni 

. D. 


1945 Ars SVENSKA HJALPEXPEDITION TILL TysKLAND. Férspel och férhand- 
lingar. Stockholm, Swedish Ministry for Foreign Affairs, 1956. 39 pp. 
93” x63". Kr. 2.50. 
In a foreword it is stated that the compilation of this White Book was a direct 
consequence of the publication of an article in Aélantic Monthly by H. R. 
Trevor-Roper (February 1953), in which Mr Trevor-Roper discussed the 
respective merits of Count Bernadotte and Dr Felix Kersten in connexion with 
the Swedish Red Cross expedition to Germany in the spring of 1945 in a very 
‘pro-Kersten’ manner. 

The events leading up to the expedition and the negotiations which in due 
course took place are described in detail, while at the same time the part played 
not only by Bernadotte but also by Kersten and Ditleff—the head of the Nor- 
wegian organization in Sweden for aiding prisoners-of-war—are clearly stated. 
Again and again it is emphasized that this was ‘an action of the Swedish Govern- 
ment itself’ and that therefore Bernadotte had to act on the basis of the general 
directives issued by the Swedish Foreign Minister; but it is most cordially 
emphasized that Bernadotte carried out his difficult task in a manner which was 
beyond praise. Full credit is also given to the part played by Kersten and, in the 
case of Hr Ditleff, it is stressed that Count Bernadotte in his book Slutet had 
‘certainly failed to do justice to the work done by Hr Ditleff’ (p. 20). 


In a postscript (pp. 31-9) the preface written by Mr Trevor-Roper to- 


The Kersten Memoirs 1940-1945 (1956) is criticized in detail and many of his 
statements rejected as inaccurate. His survey of the history of the Swedish 
expedition to Germany is said to be “based on sources which are both less com- 
prehensive and less central than the documents in the Swedish Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs which form the principal basis of the Swedish White Book’ 
(p. 38). 

It seems essential that any reader of the Kersten Memoirs should also take 
note of the comments published by the Swedish Government in defence of the 
late Count Folke Bernadotte. A brief summary of the White Book in English is 
available. 

AcneEs H. Hicks 


Memorrs OF MICHAEL KAROLYI: Faith without Illusion. Trans. from the 
Hungarian by Catherine Karolyi. Introduction by A. J. P. Taylor. London, 
Cape, 1956. 392 pp. Illus. Map endpapers. Index. 9}” x6}”. 35s. 


Count KAROo;yI has already, more than thirty years ago, set down the record of 
the earlier and politically more active half of his life. He spends the first third 
of this book in going over this ground again, in somewhat less polemical fashion, 
but also with omission of much of the historical matter, and consequent lack of 
clarity in the narrative. Count Karolyi insists very vigorously that his signature 
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on the document which appeared on 21 March 1919, announcing that he was 
resigning and handing over the power to the proletariat, was forged: although 
since he did not deny it at the time, it is hard to see why he should be so angry 
with those who accepted its authenticity; moreover, on his own evidence, he 
proposed to appoint a coalition Socialist-Communist Government. The interest 
of the next third of the book, describing the author’s prolonged exile, is purely 
personal; it is a story of misfortunes in many lands, born with fortitude. In 
1946 Count Karolyi was back in Budapest, and from 1947 to 1949 in Paris, as 
Minister of the New Hungary: a short period of satisfaction after his earlier most 
prolonged tribulation which was ended by his most honourable refusal to cover 
charges which he knew to be false against Rajk, the ex-Minister of the Interior. 
These chapters contain some interesting pen-pictures of the leaders of the régime 
at the time, but it does not appear as though any of them initiated the writer 
into their more intimate designs. 


C. A. MACARTNEY 


Memorrs. By Admiral Nicholas Horthy. Trans. from Ein Leben fiir Ungarn. 
London, Hutchinson, 1956. 268 pp. Illus. Index. 9}” x6}”. 25s. 
THE original edition (written in German) of Admiral Horthy’s autobiography 
was reviewed in the July 1953 issue of International Affairs, page 374. The 
English version is a direct translation from the German, with a very few minor 
corrections of fact on points of detail. The translation reads fluently. 
C. A. MACARTNEY 


THE SMuTs Papers. The Creighton Lecture in History 1955. By Sir Keith 

Hancock. London, The Athlone Press, University of London, 1956. 19 pp. 

8h" x54". 35. 
By giving us this glimpse of the richness of the Smuts Archive, Sir Keith 
Hancock whets our appetite. The Life of Smuts will be a book worth reading. 
Surely the dominant quality that makes a great man of action is sheer physical 
vitality ; he never flags, and while doing more than any three of us in the ordinary 
way of business still finds time to keep up his classics and to be a voluminous 
letter-writer. The Creighton Lecture is not, however, about Smuts but about 
Sir Keith’s work in bringing the archive together. He says modestly that it has 
involved him in administrative work and ‘even in diplomatic work of a kind’ 
(p. 17). The success of this diplomatic task is equalled by the professional skill 
with which he describes it. 

C. E. CARRINGTON 


M1s-BABHEL LE-Styyon (From Babylon to Zion). By Salman Shina. Published 

by the author, 45 Jaffa-Tel-Aviv Road, 1955. 222 pp. Illus. 83” x54”. If 3. 
THIS account in Hebrew of his own life and career by Salman Shina, who has 
been an officer in the Ottoman Army, a successful Baghdadi lawyer, a member 
of the Iraqi Parliament and an active communal worker, and is now an Israeli 
lawyer trying to organize Iraqi immigrants politically for the protection of their 
interests in their new home, is unique in that it constitutes the only attempt on 
the part of an Iraqi Jew to describe his experiences in book form. However, his 
record of the eventful years during which the Jewish community of Iraq 
dwindled from the zenith of its prestige and influence to a state of near-dissolu- 
tion, must be used with caution as a source of historical material. Information 
that is now almost inaccessible about the recent history and institutions of the 
community is contained in it, revealing both the ferocity and solidarity of com- 
munal life; his picture of the social and intellectual life of the large group of 
government officials, professional men, bankers, and merchant princes should 
enlighten those of his readers under the impression that all Oriental Jews were 
hewers of wood and drawers of water prior to their emigration; but his evasive 
treatment of the events leading to and accompanying the final exodus detracts 
from the merit of his work and, in general, his proximity to the bewildering 
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events in which he was involved has not allowed him to compile a coherent 
and accurate record of the whole process. Yet even his imperfections are 
instructive. A writer who can claim in one chapter that persecution had made 
life in Baghdad unendurable at any price, in the next that Iraqi Jews had 
abandoned comfort and prosperity in order to play their part in the revival of 
the land of their fathers, and in a third that, had they been aware of the intention 
to deprive them of their property, they would not have renounced their Iraqi 
citizenship, betrays an emotional confusion of profound significance for all 
students of the sociology of migration. The same can be said of the evidence 
with which he supports with an impressive amount of detail charges of dis- 
crimination against Iraqi Jews in the Holy Land. In spite of the above criticisms, 
this reviewer found the book of absorbing interest. 
EMILE MARMORSTEIN 


LAW 


THE BRITISH YEAR BOOK OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 1954. (Thirty-First Year of 
Issue.) Ed. by Prof. H. Lauterpacht. London, New York and Toronto, 
Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
1956. vilit546 pp. Index. 9?” x6}”. 75s. 

THE law of the sea receives a good deal of attention in this volume. Sir Gerald 

Fitzmaurice, continuing his cycle of studies of the jurisprudence of the Inter- 

national Court of Justice, sets out the decision of the Court in the Anglo- 

Norwegian Fisheries case and estimates its effects on substantive maritime law. 

In view of Sir Gerald’s position as Legal Adviser to the Foreign Office, this dis- 

tinguished contribution deserves most careful attention; even when there is 

room for some disagreement with the findings, deductions, or appreciations of 
the learned writer, sincere praise is due for a highly stimulating essay. It is not 
surprising to find that Sir Gerald puts forward a valiant plea for the so-called 
rule of the marine league—the three or four mile limit of the territorial sea. 

This article may be regarded as a most authoritative approach to this important 

decision of the International Court of Justice (pp. 371-429). 

In Mr I. C. MacGibbon’s article on The Scope of Acquiescence in inter- 
national Law (pp. 143-86), acquiescence is to be understood as silence or ab- 
sence of protest in circumstances which generally call for a positive reaction 
signifying an objection. In none of the cases discussed by Mr MacGibbon did 
acquiescence assume so significant a place as in the Fisheries case. Its role in the 
formation of historic titles was canvassed at length by both parties; and in the 
judgment and in the individual and dissenting opinions alike the relation of 
acquiescence to historic title and related concepts was expounded in a manner 
which establishes its jurisprudential basis on a footing which is at once firmer 
and more systematic than hitherto. 

Mr R. R. Baxter, at the end of a careful inquiry into treaty provisions con- 
cerning, and the practice of States in the matter of, passage of ships through 
international waterways in time of war, comes to the conclusion that the gradual 
development of legal principles having general application to straits and canals 
in time of war bears testimony to the ability of customary law to reconcile con- 
flicting interests on a pragmatic basis, even to the extent of prevailing over con- 
ventional law (pp. 187-216). 

The title of Dr Egon Schwelb’s contribution is The Amending Procedure of 
Constitutions of International Organizations (pp. 49-95). After a general review 
of the amendment clauses of constitutions of international organizations and 
related instruments, and a more detailed reference to the problems which have 
arisen in this connexion in relation to the ILO and Unesco, the article is 
mainly devoted to an analysis and interpretation of Articles 108 and 109 of the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

The need to examine the problems of voting in the General Assembly of the 
United Nations has increased as the centre of gravity of the organization has 
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tended to shift from the Council to the Assembly. Voting in the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, by Mr F. A. Vallat (pp. 273-98), is both a very 
valuable contribution to the interpretation of the relevant provisions (notably 
Article 18) and a useful exposition of the practical application of the Charter in 
this regard. 

Professor C. H. M. Waldock examines the Plea of Domestic Jurisdiction 
before International Legal Tribunals (pp. 96-142) as a bar to the contentious 
jurisdiction of those tribunals. Close and logical reasoning, clearness of style, 
elevation of thought, everything in this article is to be admired. 

Dr C. W. Jenks in his article on The Scope of International Law (pp. 1-48) 
regards contemporary international law as the common law of mankind in an 
early phase of its development. The article is not a plea for change or develop- 
ment in the substance of the law, but a contribution towards the collective and 
long-term task of rebuilding the intellectual foundations of a more adequate 
analysis and exposition of a law of nations profoundly transformed by modern 
developments and still rapidly evolving. 

Dr G. P. Barton, who in two previous articles in the Year Book (vol. 26 
(1949), p. 380, and vol. 27 (1950), p. 186) discussed the general question whether 
there was a rule of international law recognizing the absolute immunity from 
prosecution in local courts of members of visiting forces, devotes a paper in 
this volume to an inquiry into the question whether there is a half-way house 
between total immunity and full liability for members of visiting forces who 
commit crimes against the local law. 

Mr A. B. Lyons, continuing his study (commenced in Year Book 30 (1953), 
pp. 116-51) of the principal immunities other than jurisdictional which are 
generally accorded to diplomatic agents, examines this year the so-called 
personal immunities (personal inviolability, freedom from taxation, freedom of 
movement, and freedom of communications), a practical matter on many points 
of which much uncertainty still prevails (pp. 299-340). 

Two contributions relate to private international law: The Time Element in 
the Conflict of Laws, by Dr F. A. Mann (pp. 217-47), and Polygamous Marriages 
in English Law, by Mr I. M. Sinclair (pp. 248-72). In principle, says Dr Mann, 
English private international law has no objection to foreign retrospective 
legislation; analysis of English decisions on the question, however, leaves room 
for the impression that the problem is one in which uncertainty abounds. The 
learned author comes to the conclusion that the solution is not to be derived 
from formulae without substance; it can only be found by experience and by a 
sense of broad equity. Mr Sinclair asks how the machinery of English law has 
adapted itself to the multifarious problems posed by the concept of polygamy 
as a matrimonial institution. He sees the unsatisfactory bases of the law in the 
rule that a man subject to a personal law which permits polygamy can contract 
a monogamous marriage in England. However illogical this rule may be, the 
learned author concludes that there is much to be said for retaining it in the 
present system. 

As usual, some important Notes on topics of interest (by J.A.C.G., Mr Clive 
Parry, Mr J. E. S. Fawcett, and Dr D. P. O’Connell) are to be found in this 
volume, as well as a review of Decisions of English Courts during 1953-4 on 
public and private international law, by Mr D. H. N. Johnson and Mr I. M. 
Sinclair respectively. 

This volume of the Year Book is the last to appear under the editorship of 
Sir Hersch Lauterpacht, owing to his election as one of the Judges of the Inter- 
tional Court of Justice. Thus ends an era which began in 1944, after the resump- 
tion of publication of the Year Book suspended since 1939, during which Sir 
Hersch not only edited the Year Book but also himself contributed many 
stimulating papers. We do not doubt that Professor Waldock, who has accepted 
the invitation to become Editor, will brilliantly maintain the established high 


standard of the volume. 
GILBERT GIDEL 
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INTERNATIONAL LAw. Vol. 1. Peace. 8th ed. By L. Oppenheim. Ed. by H. 
Lauterpacht. London, New York and Toronto, Longmans, Green, 1955. 
lvi+-1072 pp. Index. 8}” x5}”. gos. 

OPPENHEIM’s distinguished editor draws attention to two main changes which 
he has made in this edition. First, a considerable number of references to older 
text-books, monographs, and articles have been eliminated. This is a logical 
step in a book which, though first published over fifty years ago, still sets out to 
provide practitioners with up-to-date information on the law in force. Nor does 
this change involve any material loss since only references of limited usefulness 
have been omitted and Oppenheim remains an invaluable storehouse of sources for 
both practitioners and students. Secondly, Oppenheim’s two appendixes listing 
(a) the important general international conventions and (b) international labour 
conventions have been dropped and replaced by a fifty-page chapter giving a 
brief analysis and bibliography of each Specialized Agency. This change is to 
be applauded because the Specialized Agencies play an almost vital role in 
modern international affairs and the old appendixes were of comparatively little 
value. The account of each Agency is necessarily skeletal but the basic informa- 
tion is set down as are the sources for further study. 

For the rest, the new edition has been prepared with all the scholarship and 
thoroughness that characterizes the work of the editor. Copious new material 
has been added as is apparent from the fact that the book has grown by as much 
as 100 pages in addition to the pages occupied by the new appendix on Specialized 
Agencies. In the process the proportion of original Oppenheim text to editorial 
amendments has diminished still futher. But, as in previous editions, much of 
the valuable new material is to be found in footnotes which probably amount to 
about half the book. The patchwork which Oppenheim has become clearly has 
serious disadvantages, which the editor fully recognizes, and which appreciably 
affect the value of the book for teaching. Some critics urge the discontinuance 
of the book on the ground that it can no longer be truly said to be Oppenheim. 
But the process of change has already gone too far for that contention to be 
valid. The book is to some extent the victim of its own usefulness, which today 
depends at least as much on the patching as on the original text. Oppenheim is 
a book in everyday use not only among lawyers but in the chanceries of the 
world. While the book retains this position, its editor is, surely, right to keep 
up the process of amendment, without which it would quickly have ceased to 
play so substantial a role in international practice. The new edition, while no 
less cumbersome, is equally no less indispensable than its predecessors. 

C. H. M. WALDock 


JAHRBUCH FUR INTERNATIONALES RECHT. Band 5. Heftes 1, 2-3. By Rudolf 
Laun and others. Géttingen, Vandenhoech & Ruprecht for the Forschings- 
stelle fiir Volkerrecht und auslandisches Recht der Universitat Hamburg, 
Institut fiir Internationales Recht an der Universitat Kiel, and the Hans 
Bredow-Institut fiir Rundfunk und Fernsehen der Universitat Hamburg, 
1955. Heft I. 150 pp. 10” x6}”. Heft 2-3. vii+151-374 pp. DM. 36. 

Tuis is the fifth volume of an annual series the high academic standard of which 

has quickly succeeded in establishing international recognition. It is published 

by the Institutes of International Law at the Universities of Hamburg and Kiel 
in conjunction with the Institute for Wireless and Television created by the 
former university. This explains the emphasis on the problems of international 
law to which these technical developments have given rise, an article by Rudolf 

Laun on freedom of information by wireless being of particular interest to foreign 

readers. In addition to notes, reports of selected cases, reports on international 

conferences, the reproduction of treaties and other documents, and book reviews, 
the present volumes include two articles in the English language, by Mr Norris on 
the international aspects of the United States Atomic Energy Act 1954, and by 

Dr Landheer on some sociological aspects of international law; a well-known 
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Swiss scholar, Professor von Waldkirch of the University of Berne, discusses, in 
the light of the Swiss experience during the second world war, the position of 
neutrals in air warfare; Professor Bohmert of the University of Kiel, in an 
important contribution of over 50 pages, treats the problem of the freedom of 
the seas and the Continental Shelf; and Professor Andrassy of Zagreb writes 
a remarkable article on Trieste. The counterpart to this last contribution, by an 
Italian author, will follow in the next volume. 


F. A. MANN 


THE GROTIUS SOCIETY TRANSACTIONS FOR THE YEAR 1954. Problems of Public 
and Private International Law. Vol. 40. London, Grotius Society, 1955. 
XXxi+IgI pp. 84”x5}”. 25s. 

THE present volume contains a useful index of the papers read before the 

Grotius Society during the forty years of its existence, and a reference to the 

names of the authors leaves no doubt that the Society has, from time to time, 

included among its speakers the most eminent English and foreign international 
lawyers. Of the papers read in 1954, five are concerned with problems of public 
international law, two with problems of private international law, and one with 

a subject falling partly within one and partly within the other of these two 

disciplines. 

The foremost task of a society of international lawyers is to criticize exist- 
ing law and to suggest reforms. This task is sometimes performed with a naive 
disregard of what is politically feasible, and it is therefore gratifying to find that 
the Society, in discussing the review of the United Nations Charter (pp. 5-23), 
has not fallen into this error. Moreover, the tenth session of the General 
Assembly has meanwhile damped our enthusiasm for any grandiose schemes of 
reform, and it may well be that for some time to come we shall have to be con- 
tent with the Charter as it stands. Some of the other problems raised before the 
Society, on the other hand, which are less ambitious in scope, may well lend 
themselves to more widespread acceptance, such as the suggested codification 
of the law of diplomatic immunity (pp. 65-81). Whether or not one agrees with 
the contents of the papers recorded in the Transactions of the Grotius Society, 
there can be no doubt that they are invariably of high quality and never dull. 

F. Honic. 


NATIONALITY AND STATELESSNESS IN INTERNATIONAL LAw. By P. Weis. 
Foreword by Hersch Lauterpacht. London, Stevens, for the London 
Institute of World Affairs, 1956. xxviii+-338 pp. Bibliog. Index. (Library 
of World Affairs. Eds. George W. Keeton and Georg Schwarzenberger. 
No. 28.) 10” x6}”. 63s. 


JupGE LAUTERPACHT, who speaks with incontestable authority, says in his 
foreword to ‘this valuable treatise’ : ‘It is the most comprehensive modern treat- 
ment of the law of nationality that has appeared in the English language’. Dr 
Weis is concerned with the relations of nationality and statelessness to public 
international law. Hitherto the subjects have been considered as a matter of 
municipal and private international law: and the questions of the existence and 
nature of rules of public international law in relation to them have not been 
thoroughly examined. The author has made good that deficiency and written a 
thorough and objective study. His years of experience in the office, first of the 
International Refugee Organization and then of the High Commissioner of the 
United Nations for Refugees, has given him exceptional insight into the practice 
of States and international tribunals. He combines with that knowledge a 
penetrating doctrinal analysis. There are certain accepted rules of international 
law: e.g. that the naturalization of a foreign national must be based on his 
voluntary action. There are rules also concerning change of nationality arising 
from the transfer of territory. He expounds the trend of recent international 
conventions to provide the rights of the individual with safeguards, and to 
AA 
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regulate the status of persons deprived of national diplomatic protection. He 
makes some sober, but illuminating, reflections on the progress of this develop- 
ment of international law. It may be compared with a train moving at a certain 
speed towards the future. Its passengers are humanity, and they have different 
ideas about the speed. The lawyer, who observes the movement from outside, 
can measure its speed objectively. 

The book contains useful appendixes. The Hague Convention and Protocols 
of 1930 on questions of nationality; United Nations Conventions on the status 
of refugees and of stateless persons; and two draft Conventions concerning 


statelessness. 
NORMAN BENTWICH 


SHAWCROSS AND BEAUMONT ON AIR LAw. Second (Cumulative) Supplement to 

2nd ed. By Christopher N. Shawcross and K. M. Beaumont assisted 

by R. Stuart Kinsey and David Knight. London, Butterworth, 1955. 

xlix+414 pp. 10” x63”. 42s. 
Tue Supplement under review brings this well-documented book, published in 
1951, up to date to 31 October 1955. From the documentary point of view, the 
authors have chosen a good juncture to bring out a supplement, since both 
nationally and internationally aviation legislation has just reached a period of 
relative stability. The 1952 Carriage by Air (Non-International Carriage) Order, 
the 1954 Air Navigation Order and Regulations, the 1952 Rome Convention, 
and the 1955 Hague Protocol amending the Warsaw Convention, as well as 
other relevant documents of the period 1951-55 are neatly presented between 
two covers. As regards the text, there are few amendments or supplements, the 
main addition, besides citations to recent judicial decisions and bibliographical 
data, being the incorporation of ICAO Document 7278-c/821 interpreting 
Article 5 of the Chicago Convention and defining what constitutes a scheduled 
international air service. There is otherwise little discussion of recent changes in 
the law; the selective addendum to paragraph 72 is highly interesting. 

BIN CHENG 


THE Stupy OF INTERNATIONAL LAw. By Percy Elwood Corbett. New York, 

Doubleday, 1955. vi+55 pp. (Short Studies in Political Science.) 9}” x6}’. 

85 cents. 
PROFESSOR PERCY E. CorBETT of Princeton in this work, and Professor Milton 
Katz of Harvard (v. Katz, American Bar Association, ‘International Legal 
Studies: A New Vista for the Legal Profession’, January 1956, Vol. 42, no. 1, 
pp. 53, 56, 91, and 92) have each recently made a strong and timely plea for a 
broader basis of international studies; that the plea should have been made is 
not surprising ; what is astonishing is that the old ideas of the lawfulness of every 
war, of the necessity of absolute neutrality, and of the self-sufficiency of any 
State should have persisted for so long. At Manchester University we are seeing 
the beginning of a measure of co-operation between lawyers, economists, and 
members of other faculties interested in international problems. The task of 
mutual understanding is not easy, but it is essential if the old formal and 
positivist attitude of lawyers to international problems is, as Professor Corbett 
suggests, to be overcome. This pamphlet deserves the serious attention of all 
concerned in international affairs. 

B. A. WoRTLEY 


Diz IDEE DER VOLKERGEMEINSCHAFT: Francisco de Vitoria und die philoso- 
phischen Grundlagen des Vélkerrechts. By Dr Josef Soder. Frankfurt am 
Main and Berlin, Alfred Metzner, 1955. xiv-+143 pp. (Volkerrecht und 
Politik. Ed. by Professor Dr Walter Schatzel and Professor Dr Hans 
Wehberg. Band 4.) 8”x5}”. DM. 14.40. 

THE author has not only made the fullest possible use of the extensive literature 

on the life and work of Francisco de Vitoria, but he has also delved deeply into 
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the unpublished manuscripts of Vitoria’s commentaries on the work of Thomas 
of Aquino: the publication of this book on Vitoria’s basic concept of the totus 
ovbis as the supreme legislator and as an early forerunner of what we now call a 
world organization of States is thus of more than only historical interest. When 
Vitoria taught at the University of Salamanca at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century international law as we now know it was referred to under the collective 
title of tus gentium, a mixture of civil, private, and public international law. 
While it is true, as the author of the book under review points out, that Vitoria 
never succeeded in wholly freeing himself from the traditional definition of this 
somewhat nebulous term, he did succeed in laying the foundation of an orderly 
approach to the idea of the community of nations and a rudimentary system of 
international law, more particularly with regard to the doctrine of the freedom 
of the seas. The author of this book, in presenting to us the work of Vitoria the 
philosopher and international lawyer, has acquitted himself with skill and 
learning of a rewarding and valuable task. 


F. Honic 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


THE CHANGING CHARTER: A Study in the Reform of the United Nations. By 
Andrew Martin and John B. S. Edwards. London, Sylvan Press in associa- 
tion with the David Davies Memorial Institute of International Studies, 
1955. 128 pp. 74” x5”. 12s. 6d. 


Tue Tenth Assembly of the United Nations having been required in the Charter 
to place on its Agenda the proposal to call a Conference to review the present 
Charter, considerable activity was stimulated amongst those anxious to seize 
the opportunity offered. This book is a valuable and indeed much needed con- 
tribution to the discussions which have taken place. It was published before 
the Tenth Assembly approved a Review Conference in principle and postponed 
any further decision till 1957, but this in no way diminishes its relevance. 

The authors devote a considerable part of the study to a discussion of the 
changes which have already been made in the Charter either by allowing some 
articles to be ignored or by interpreting others in ways not originally intended. 
It would seem that in their opinion further progress along these lines might be 
more fruitful than attemps at formal amendment or fundamental change. The 
relevant problems, including the veto, are fully discussed under the headings 
Universality, Equality, and Efficiency and the ground admirably covered in a 
small space. This is, in fact, just the handbook needed by those concerned with 
United Nations Reforms. It is only to be regretted that it is not published at a 
price which would put it within the reach of a wider public. 

KATHLEEN COURTNEY 


PROPOSALS FOR CHANGES IN THE UNITED Nations. By Francis O. Wilcox and 
Carl M. Marcy. Preface by Robert D. Calkins. Washington, D.C., The 
Brookings Institution, 1955; London, Faber, 1956. xiv-+-537 pp. Index. 
o}” x 61)”. $5. 36s. 

THIs is a careful and exhaustive tabulation of various proposals which have been 

made, both by governments and by private organizations or individuals, for 

altering the structure, constitution, or functioning of the United Nations. They 
range from points of relative detail, such as amendment of the present financial 
regulations, through proposals to abolish the veto and to create a standing 

‘United Nations Peace Force’, to such drastic remedies for present difficulties 

as the expulsion of the USSR and its satellites and the remodelling of what was 

left as an anti-Communist alliance, or alternatively, the achievement of the 
same result through the secession of the United States and its sympathizers. 

The main arguments for and against every proposal are given. 
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This work will certainly be invaluable to the specialist, although it makes 
difficult reading for those not very familiar with the current history of the United 
Nations. 

C. A. MACARTNEY 


New STATES AND INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS. A Report prepared on be- 
half of the International Political Science Association. By Benjamin 
Akzin. Preface by Jean Meynaud. Paris, Unesco; London, H.M.S.O., 
1956. 200 pp. 83” x5}”. 13s. 

Tuts book is the result of a request by Unesco to the International Political 

Science Association to undertake a study of the problems confronting newly 

independent States in their relations with international organizations, as viewed 

from the vantage of political science. Rapporteurs from India, Pakistan, 

Lebanon, Israel, the Philippines, and Indonesia were engaged to assist in this 

undertaking, but the finished article is essentially the work of Professor Akzin, 

who uses his independence of judgement and special knowledge of the subject 
and its setting so fairly and forthrightly as to make the book his own. He also 
gives it point and precision, which reports of this kind, in answer to somewhat 
indeterminate requests, so often lack. He recognizes that what gives significance 
to the problems and experiences of the post-world war States in modern inter- 
national society is the fact that they are all economically underdeveloped States 
and also share attitudes derived from a common experience of Western imperial 
rule. Little importance can be attached to the mere fact of their ‘newness’ fer se, 

Hence, we get a study of typical problems of adaptation, co-operation, use and 

misuse of international organization, that has lessons for all who would under- 

stand how the ever increasing number of States of this kind is shaping the 
development of international institutions and what particular problems thereby 
arising need immediate attention, both for their good and the health of the 
whole. For this reason this is an important little book, which should not be 
overlooked. 

ALAN DE RUSSETT 


YEARBOOK OF THE UNITED NATIONS, 1954. Foreword by Dag Hammarskjold, 
New York, United Nations Department of Public Information; London, 
H.M.S.O., 1955. xii+656 pp. Illus. Charts. Index. 10}”x7}”. $10.50. 
70s. Sw. frs. 42. 

Tuis eighth yearbook provides a concise and readable survey of the activities 

and debates of the United Nations and its specialized agencies during 1954. 

The continuity of the text is maintained and the quick-reference value of the 

work enhanced by listing documents submitted to the principal organs in 

notes at the end of each section, indicating meetings at which they were dis- 
cussed, and giving full texts of resolutions and certain memoranda. The yearbook 
is fully indexed and appendixes bring up to date information on delegations 
and on the structure and membership of the United Nations and its committees. 
M. ROOKER 


HISTORY 


De La SAINTE-ALLIANCE AU PACTE ATLANTIQUE. Histoire des relations inter- 
nationales 4 l’époque contemporaine. 2 vols. By Fernand I’Huillier. 
Neuchatel, Editions de la Baconniére, 1954 and 1955. Vol. 1. Le Dix- 
Neuviéme Siécle 1815-1898. 292 pp. Maps. Charts. Bibliog. Index. 
8)” x6)”. Sw. frs. 16. Vol. 2. Le Vingtiéme Siécle 1898-1954. 479 pp. 
Sw. frs. 27. 

THE intention of the author of these two volumes is to present a history of 

international affairs from 1815 to the present day so as to show the origins and 

development of contemporary problems; particular emphasis therefore is placed 
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on such topics as the groupings and alliances of Powers and the existence of 
international organizations, on the role of Russia and the United States in 
European affairs, and the policies of the European Powers towards the Near 
East. Following in the tradition of Baumont and Renouvin, the author tries to 
show the importance of economic factors in helping to determine diplomatic 
relations. 

It is always difficult to assess the value of a text-book, as one can easily be 
mistaken about an author’s intentions as well as about students’ requirements; 
however it does seem that the author has not made the most of his opportunities, 
It would have been fascinating to have seen how international relations have 
evolved, the methods of diplomacy changed, the techniques and requirements of 
States policies developed, over such a long period. Nor does it seem that the 
author has succeeded in helping his readers to understand his subject; the task 
of presenting so detailed and complex a narrative is considerable, and it has not 
been possible to avoid a simple catalogue of events, presented in a series of short 
chapters and accompanied by generous quotations (for most of which no refer- 
ences are given), Whilst one admires the skill with which the author sum- 
marizes, one regrets the incompleteness of the process. Can relations between 
England and France in the eighteen-forties be explained by a précis of the 
episodes of Mehemet Ali and of the Spanish marriages? Can European affairs in 
the years preceding 1939 be understood in terms of a series of events, however 
carefully and objectively such events have been selected? It is unusual for a 
French historian to be so wrapped up in ‘histoire événémentielle’, to avoid 
analysis, or to give so little place to geographical considerations. 

This is not to say that such a text-book will not be valuable for those who 
require such a background of events; but it will need to be completed in many 
respects, and for this the various bibliographies which are given are not ade- 
quate. 


DoucLas JOHNSON 


I] DOCUMENTI DIPLOMATICI ITALIANI. Settima Serie: 1922-1935. Vol. 1 
(27 aprile 1923-22 febbraio 1924). Rome, Libreria dello Stato for the 
Ministero Degli Affari Esteri, 1955. liv-+-503 pp. 10}”7}”. 2,000 lire. 

THE present volume, while containing no great surprises, enables the reader to 

recapture the feel of diplomacy as what it is, a series of steps in the dark with 

their attendant anxieties and risks. Leading events which run through the col- 
lection are: the closing stages of the negotiations for the Treaty of Lausanne, 
and for the settlement of the Fiume dispute, Italian efforts to convert the 
occupation of the Dodecanese into annexation, the Italian occupation of Corfu, 
the admission of Ethiopia into the League of Nations, secretly opposed while 

publicly supported by Mussolini and Downing Street (docs. 165, 177, 182). 

The constant factor unsettling the period is the widening rift between France 
and England. In these pages Mussolini is seen gradually perceiving this dis- 
unity (docs. 65, 67, 75, 111) and thinking how to turn it to his own ends (docs. 
152, 360, 373). Approaches to Stresemann find him unwilling to combine with 
Italy against France with whom he hopes to reach a settlement of the Ruhr 
dispute, but the German Nationalists would like Mussolini to give them arms 
for use against France (docs. 489 and note 2). 

A series of dispatches from Torretta in London record his tussles with Curzon 
over Corfu (docs. 428-30) and the Dodecanese (docs. 555-7, 594). Through the 
door, as it were, the reader hears the precise tones of voice of the imperturbably 
courteous Curzon cutting short the reiterations of the importunate Torretta 
with brief and lucid restatements of the irremovable Foreign Office position, 
retaining the upper hand with effortless mastery. 

On the whole Mussolini in issuing instructions follows the advice of his 
experts at the Consulta. He still accepts guidance from his ambassadors who, 
while zealously carrying out his wishes where feasible, have engaging ways of 
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keeping him well pleased with himself when suggesting the wisdom of a post- 
ponement or of a different approach. On one revealing occasion (14 January 
1924), when Mussolini threatens a breach with England over the Dodecanese, 
Torretta writes direct to Lt Contarini, the Secretary General at the Foreign 
Ministry, deprecating this (doc, 563) and Mussolini then replies (doc. 580) con- 
tenting himself with a verbal restatement of his claim. 

An account from the Italian Consul in 1933 at Munich of the abortive Nazi 
putsch of November (doc. 474) concludes with the judgement that all concerned 
in it cut ‘una pessima figura’. 

I. M. MAssEy 


MAX WEBER AND GERMAN Potitics: A Study in Political Sociology. 2nd rey. 
and enlarged ed. By J. P. Mayer. London, Faber, 1956. 160 pp. Bibliog, 
Index. 8}” x5}”. I2s. 6d. 


Tuts book is like a voice from out of the dead past. Despite some slight revision, 
it is essentially Mr Mayer’s work on the same subject published in 1944. Mr 
Mayer then saw the greatest of German sociologists as representing the muddles 
and weakness of German political thought and opinion both under the 
Kaiser and down to 1933, and yet as also possessing certain strengths and virtues 
which might give rise to some sober hope about the German future. In addition, 
he documented certain of Weber’s political insights. The hopes and fears of 
these years seem alike terribly remote, but it is worth asking whether, twelve 
years later, our perspective is in fact more correct, and the ideology underlying 
this distant war-time production so far wrong. 

Weber was constantly involved in the question of power, its definition, and 
the classification of its forms. As far as power with the State is concerned, he 
probably did more than anyone since his time to give us understanding of its 
sources and sub-species. Mr Mayer does not bring out this side of his work very 
clearly. Weber was also concerned with power as a category of international 
politics. Here his thought is confused, and Mr Mayer thinks this confusion 
typically German. Lastly, Weber was also interested in the working of certain 
political institutions—parties and bureaucracies—which on the whole have been 
neglected. On these matters Mr Mayer opens only an occasional window, but the 
peep within is always profitable. 

Mr Mayer has shown himself elsewhere a clear and even forceful writer—as, 
for example, in his book on de Tocqueville—but this little volume is turgid and 
obscure. Nevertheless, it is of interest both as a document, and as one of the 
too few treatments of Weber available in England, telling something both of his 
life and his reflections on power as a social category. 

D. G. MACRAE 


SECHS JAHRE REICHSKANZLEI: Von Rapallo bis Locarno. Erinnerungen und 
Tagebuchnotizen 1922-27. By Max von Stockhausen. Ed. by Walter 
Gérlitz. Bonn, Athenaum-Verlag, 1954. 279 pp. Illus. 84” x53”. DM 14. 


IMPERIAL Germany justly prided herself upon her high-principled and efficient 
civil service whose members from the highest to the lowest vigilantly main- 
tained their great tradition of incorruptibility. Nor was it otherwise under the 
Weimar Republic which was loyally served throughout its short life by adminis- 
trators like Max von Stockhausen whose family traditions and upbringing can- 
not have instilled into them republican ideals. Born into an ancient West- 
phalian Catholic noble family, as the son of a Prussian general, Max von Stock- 
hausen entered the civil service in IgII, served in the first, as also in the second, 
world war and, after the armistice in 1918, returned to the civil service in which 
he worked first in the holding of the plebiscite in Upper Silesia and subsequently, 
from January 1922 to August 1927, at the Reich Chancellery in close association 
with four Chancellors—Cuno, Stresemann, Marx, and Luther. Throughout his 
service at the Reich Chancellery Stockhausen acted as the Chancellor’s personal 
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representative in negotiations, or informing conversations, with political leaders, 
industrialists, diplomats, and other influential men in German economic and 
political life whilst carrying out the onerous and exceedingly important task of 
keeping the minutes of the Reich Cabinet meeetings. This fact gives his book a 
historical value since none of the Chancellors he served wrote memoirs and no 
documented history of the Reich Cabinet has as yet been written. In so far as 
it is possible to risk a judgement without access to the Cabinet minutes or other 
relevant—hitherto unpublished-—papers Herr von Stockhausen’s concise and 
lucid narrative of German domestic and foreign policy during these years appears 
to be politically impartial and is certainly very interesting and informative. 
Moreover his thumb-nail sketches of the men he met vividly bring them again 
to life. Herr Gorlitz deserves a word of praise for the manner in which he has 
discharged his editorial task. 


IAN F. D. Morrow 


THE POLITICS OF THE PRUSSIAN ARMY, 1640-1945. By Gordon A. Craig. 
London, Oxford University Press; Princeton, N.J., Princeton University 
Press, 1955. xx+536. Bibliog. Index. 83” 53”. 50s. $11.50. 


At a time when a new German army is being born in the Federal Republic a 
study of Germany’s struggle to make a powerful army a sensitive instrument of 
State policy has great topical interest. It has also a longer range interest, for 
civilian control in the Western constitutional democracies can no longer be 
assured by the nineteenth century liberal device of keeping the armed services 
weak. The German experience is perhaps the richest and most revealing for 
those who accept the necessity of protracted semi-mobilization but are deter- 
mined that neither military efficiency nor democracy be sacrificed to the other. 

Professor Craig’s is a work of great learning. It cannot be ignored even by 
those who might not accept all his value judgements in their present form. More 
than half the chapters are devoted to the pre-1914 period. Against the broad 
historical canvas of the three centuries of German civil—military relations 
painted by Professor Craig, the colourful account of the era of National Social- 
ism in the Wheeler-Bennett study, Nemesis of Power, takes on new meaning. It 
should be added that The Politics of the Prussian Army emphasizes institutions 
more and personalities less than either Wheeler-Bennett or Walter Gorlitz in 
his History of the German General Staff. 

It is fashionable today to criticize the German military for interfering too 
much in the politics of the Second Reich and not enough in the politics of the 
Third. Both criticisms may be justified, but the justification must rest on under- 
standing the materials here brought together after nearly twenty years of re- 
search, 


WILLIAM T. R. Fox 


MiTTELEUROPA: In German Thought and Action 1815-1945. By Henry Cord 
Meyer. The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff; London, Batsford, 1955. xv+378 
pp. Index. (International Scholars’ Forum. A Series of Books by American 
Scholars, 4.) 93” x8}”. D.fl. 23°75. 478. 6d. 

In his preface the author says: ‘In pursuing my topic I have tried to remain 

consistent and true to a fundamental conviction: that ideas cannot be dissociated 

from the men and situations that give birth to them, or from the changing 
characteristics of later men and later situations that use or affect the earlier 
ideological heritage’. And this leit-motiv reappears with a slight variation in the 
following passage (p. 344): “The story of men and nations cannot be confined to 
setting the obvious facts right. The mistaken conceptions and fears of an era, 
or a people, can be as influential in determining the course of history as political 
or economic facts.’ Between these two landmarks the book unfolds the life, 
apparent death, and lingering survival of the Middle European conception with 
really amazing success. For his exposition not only does justice to the obvious 
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historical facts but contrives at the same time to show the interconnexion of 
action and ideas, and also how seemingly solid actions evaporate into ‘great 
expectations and much wishful thinking’ (p. 233). And how political ideas are 
realities and spectres at the same time. He gives a masterly description of how 
the Mitteleuropa ghost stalks through the chancelleries of London, Paris, and 
Washington, leading to all sorts of counter-measures, whilst in the German cam 

it has already been rudely brushed aside by the Commander Ober-Ost and the 
(still active) ‘lure of Eastern Europe’ (pp. 251 ff.). Naumann’s ‘Mitteleuropa’ is, 
of course, the centre-piece of the narrative for which the author has judiciously 
used interviews with a number of still living witnesses of faith and scepticism, 
like Ernst Jackh, Paul Rohrbach, Richard Schueller, and others. His capacity 
to distinguish between persons and puppets, massive facts and ideological 
mirages adds a fascinating atmosphere for which comparisons with Balzac’s 
power to create life out of a bewildering assembly of details or with Robert 
Musil’s uncanny picture of ‘Kakanien’ do not seem to be inappropriate. Whilst 
‘Mitteleuropa’ looked for a short period to the outside observer like a rather 
sinister piece of ‘Realpolitik’, it has on the whole, compared with more mature 
imperialism, something pathetic and romantic, and the quiet voice of Friedrich 
Naumann in his last definition (of 1918) shows that at least his conception was 
not so far from the Strasburg ideals of our day: ‘Mitteleuropa was intended as a 
supra-State organization to diminish nationality conflicts and increase economic 
prosperity. It was meant as a support and guarantee of institutional order and 
productivity, as a preventive against the process of crumbling and dissolution 
that we now face’ (p. 287). A helpful bibliographical essay concludes the book, 

E. ROSENBAUM 


THREE EPISODES IN THE LIFE OF KAISER WILHELM Il. The Leslie Stephen 
Lecture 1955. By J. W. Wheeler-Bennett. London, Cambridge University 
Press, 1956. 27 pp. 7}” X4}”. 3s. 6d. 


THE Leslie Stephen Lecture, delivered by Mr. J. W. Wheeler-Bennett on 7 
November 1955 and now published by the Cambridge University Press, deals, 
as the title indicates, with three episodes in the life of Kaiser Wilhelm 1. Mr 
Wheeler-Bennett confesses that he has always been fascinated by the Kaiser, 
and in 1939 decided to write a book on him. These ‘vignettes’ of the Kaiser in 
youth, at the time of his fall in 1918, and at Doorn in the last week of August 
1939, will make every reader hope that Mr Wheeler-Bennett will yet write the 
book he planned about twenty years ago. They are not only astonishingly vivid: 
within this very small compass they succeed in conveying a sense of the problem 
of the enigma of personality in history, by which the author has always been 
absorbed. 
H. G. LIDDELL 


GEsTAPo: Instrument of Tyranny. By Edward Crankshaw. London, Putnam, 
1956. 275 pp. Illus. Bibliog. Index. 8}”x5}”. 21s. 


Tuis is a story of terror and calculated mass murder, of ‘cruelty and savagery 
unequalled in the history of modern Europe . . . practised on a scale unequalled 
in the history of the world’ (p. 11). What makes this study in tyranny so horri- 
fying is the realization that each act was coldly premeditated months or even 
years ahead, and then painstakingly and pitilessly carried out. 

The manner in which the author handles his subject is admirable. Narrative, 
documentation, analysis, and judgement are equally good; nothing is added, 
nothing omitted. The pen-portraits of the leaders are convincing: Himmler, the 
methodical madman; Heydrich, the cynic, who could openly declare that ‘there 
is no problem, down to the smallest egotistical longing, which the Gestapo can- 
not solve.... Weare... across between a general maid and the dustbin of the 
Reich’ (pp. 303-4). There follows a description of the means by which this 
dustbin was filled with millions of mangled corpses, by men like Ohlendorf, the 
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sophisticated university graduate, who confessed to the murder of 90,000 Jews 
and who discussed mass murder in philosophical terms; or the cautious and 
cowardly Eichmann, who impressed upon his friends that ‘the most important 
thing was to be covered at all times by one’s superiors’ (p. 240). 

The final chapter, Full Circle, is a brave attempt to explain the inexplicable, 
how it was possible for such a thing to happen in a civilized country and in the 
twentieth century. 


H. D. 


Das DEUTSCHTUM IN POLEN 1918-1939. By Otto Heike. Bonn, Selbstverlag 
des Verfassers, 1955. 296 pp. Map. Tables. 8}” x5}”. DM to. 


Tuis historical survey of the political, economic, social, and cultural situation of 
the German racial minority in Poland between the two world wars has been 
written by a journalist who was a member of the former German Socialist 
Worker’s Party in Poland and who has previously published articles and books 
on minority educational problems. All that Herr Heike claims for his present 
book is that it serves as an introductory survey of a subject too vast to be 
treated within the compass of a single volume. He has therefore through 
exigencies of space been compelled to treat certain important aspects of the 
minority problem, for example the Polish land reform in its effect upon the 
German minority, in very summary fashion although he often makes pertinent 
critical observations that are of value to a historian and invariably supports his 
conclusions with facts and figures. Perhaps the most interesting because the 
least well-known aspects were the minority’s cultural organizations and 
activities—theatre, press, literature, music, and painting—and of these Herr 
Heike writes with evident authority and enthusiasm. He also has much that is 
interesting to say about the educational and religious organization of the 
minority though he might with advantage have allotted more space to his dis- 
cussion of the situation of the German Catholics within Catholic Poland. But 
it is when he writes of the political parties and organizations that Herr Heike 
reveals with great clarity the bitter struggle between Nazis and their opponents 
for the control of the minority’s political life, in the course of which the true 
interests of the minority were neglected and the minority itself eventually re- 
duced to the role of a pawn in the German—Polish game of power politics. 
Nevertheless Herr Heike certainly exaggerates—to use no more forceful term— 
when he seeks to place the major blame for the Nazification of the German 
minority on Poland’s shoulders since Poland entered into friendly relations with 
Nazi Germany by concluding with her the Non-aggression Pact of 1934 and 
again in 1937 the Minorities Declaration. Apparently Herr Heike would have 
his readers believe that in the eyes of the German minority these Polish actions 
set upon Nazism the seal of Poland’s approval and consequently the minority 
felt compelled to became Nazis to win Poland’s favour. 


IAN F. D. Morrow 


Das DEUTSCHE REICH UND POLEN 1932-37. Aussenpolitik und Volksgruppen- 
fragen. By Richard Breyer. Wiirzburg, Holzner-Verlag, 1955. 372 pp. 
(Marburger Ostforschungen im Auftrage des Johann Gottfried Herder-For- 
schungsrates e.V. Ed. by Erich Keyser. Band 3.) 9}” x6}”. DM. 14.70. 


Or the many problems that the peacemakers at Versailles in 1919 bequeathed to 
a disrupted world none proved itself less capable of amicable solution than the 
problem of the so-called ‘Polish Corridor’ which was in reality only a convenient 
cognomen for a complex of social and economic and political problems urgently 
awaiting solution primarily by the two neighbouring States—Germany and 
Poland. But it quickly became obvious that neither Germany nor Poland 
entertained sincere intentions of achieving a solution. For more than a decade 
Germany carried on a virulent anti-Polish revisionary campaign while Poland 
honoured her obligations to her German racial minority more in the breach than 
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in the observance. Thus stimulated, racial enmity made any sensible com- 
promise virtually impossible. Dr Breyer justly observes that the existing ‘cold’ 
war would speedily have been succeeded by a ‘hot’ war between Germany and 
Poland had it not been averted by the occurrence of two momentous events: 
Marshal Pilsudski signalized a complete reversal of Polish foreign policy by the 
appointment on 2 November 1932 of Colonel Beck as Foreign Minister and, on 
30 January 1933, Hitler became Chancellor and Fiihrer of the German Reich. At 
this critical juncture Dr Breyer begins his lucid and on the whole objective study 
of German—Polish relations from the Non-Aggression Pact of 26 January 1934 to 
the Minorities Declaration of 5 November 1937, which he prefaces with an able and 
fair description of those relations from their inception, and also of the situation 
before and after 1933 of the German minority in Poland. His study is fully 
documented from German, Polish, French, English, and other sources, while an 
exhaustive bibliography reveals the publication during the past fifteen years of 
many books on this subject that must largely be unknown to non-German 
students. Although it would be possible in a longer review to enter into con- 
troversy with Dr Breyer over some details and also matters of presentation, 
there can be no doubt that his book is the most important and impartial study 
of a highly controversial subject to come from a German pen for very many 
years. An interesting and not unimportant question suggests itself: is the 
publication of this and other books on the same subject at the present time 
an indication of a revival of public interest in Germany in the German—Polish 
problem? 
Tan F. D. Morrow 


WAR AND STRATEGY 


AGAINST GREAT Opps. The Story of the first offensive in Libya in 1940-41— 
the first British victory in the Second World War. By Brigadier C. N. 
Barclay. Foreword by Field-Marshal Sir John Harding. London, Sifton, 
Praed, 67 St James’s Street, London, S.W.1., 1956. xi+112 pp. Illus, 


aw 


Maps. Index. 83?” x5”. 15s. 


BRIGADIER BARCLAY has written a sensible and intelligible account of the 
desert campaign undertaken in 1940-1 by the British Command in Cairo against 
Italian forces based on Libya: a campaign brilliantly successful in ground gained 
and men and materials captured, until the advent of stronger enemy forces 
compelled a retirement which undid much—not all—of the amazing success 
achieved. The British conception, commanders, strategy, and tactics and the 
course of events in the Western Desert from early December 1940 (and even 
before that) to the second week in February 1941, are soberly and accurately 
given, with generous quotations from the personal narrative of General O’Connor 
(to whom goes rightly the greatest share of the credit), and with an interesting 
(reprinted) tail-piece by Field Marshal Lord Wavell. There is here little room 
for, or inclination to, jeux d’esprit or literary fireworks, nor should the student of 
international affairs look for new material; the book is a succinct military 
record and pretends to be nothing else. 
S. H. LonGRIGG 


KRIGEN I NORGE 1940. 2 vols. By O. Munthe-Kaas. Bind 1 and 2. Operas- 
jonene gjennom Romerike-Hedemarken-Gudbrandsdalen-Romsdalen. Oslo, 
Gyldendal Norsk Forlag for the Krigshistoriske Avdeling, 1955. Bind 1. 
311 pp. Bind 2. 333 pp. Illus. Maps. 10” x63”. Unbound Norw. Kr. 62.50. 
Bound Norw. Kr. 72.50. 

Miitary failures seldom make agreeable reading, least of all when the story is 

told from the point of view of an ally for whom the failure meant conquest by 

an implacable enemy. It is therefore striking evidence of objectivity on the 
part of the writer and editor that the official Norwegian account of what 
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happened in the Aandalsnes—Lillehammer area in April 1940 should prove so 
completely acceptable to the British reader. Nothing of importance is glossed 
over—it hardly could be in a work which can afford a couple of hundred crown- 
quarto pages for twelve days’ fighting along a single valley line, involving at 
most 3,000 Norwegian troops and five British infantry battalions. In his account 
of the first two British actions, which failed to hold the Germans at the side of 
the Balberg hill and in the defile in front of Tretten bridge, Colonel Munthe- 
Kaas attributes part of the responsibility to causes other than the fact that our 
troops were under-trained and unprepared for the situation to which they had 
been sent as a stop-gap. In the former case part of the blame is seen to rest 
with the demonstrably faulty dispositions of the Norwegian command under 
which the British were operating. In the latter it is pointed out that an unused 
Norwegian battalion could have been brought forward in time to give much 
needed support. 

Equally noteworthy is the handling of the tense situation which necessarily 
arose when the Norwegian Commander-in-Chief, eagerly awaiting news of further 
British reinforcements, learnt instead of the impending evacuation. The Nor- 
wegians are perhaps right in saying that their own troops in that area were left 
with no alternative but to surrender, though the book also records their Com- 
mander in-Chief’s first thought of taking troops with him to the Narvik area, and 
there is evidence (unmentioned in the book) that the British would have sought 
to provide ships for the transfer. But the thing which still rankles with the Nor- 
wegians is not our withdrawal, which they see in retrospect to have been in- 
evitable, but our allegedly cynical supposition that, once our intention became 
known, the Norwegians would cease to support us in our hazardous retreat 
through the narrow valley. The angry scorn which this imputation, current at 
the time even at Cabinet level, arouses fifteen years after the event deserves the 
attention of those who are interested in the psychological basis on which the 
harmony of such an organization as NATO must partly depend. 


T. K. DERRY 


Les IDEES POLITIQUES ET SOCIALES DE LA RESISTANCE: Documents Clandes- 
tine 1940-1944. By Henri Michel and Boris Mirkine-Guetzévitch. Preface 
by Georges Bidault. Foreword by Lucien Febvre. Paris, Presses Universi- 
taires de France, 1954. xii+410 pp. (Esprit de la Résistance.) 9” x52”. 
Frs, 1,200. 

Tuls is a résumé, in terms of extracts from clandestine newspapers and docu- 

ments of the period June 1940 to the Liberation, of the development and formula- 

tion of the basic political and social ideas for which the French Resistance move- 
ment stood. It is extremely well done. The documents are arranged in chapters 
representing sub-divisions of the philosophy of the Resistance movement, con- 
centrating on its attitudes respectively to such movements or conceptions as, for 
example, the Third Republic, Communism, Germany or International Organiza- 

tion (chapters I, 6, 16, 28). 

Apart from its obvious general value, this is source material of permanent 
worth for the historian. 


E. H. WALL 


KONTAKT MED ENGLAND 1940-43. By Jorgen Haestrup. Copenhagen, Thaning 
og Appels Forlag, 1954. 327 pp. Illus. Bibliog. 10” x63’. 
WueEn the author decided to write a detailed history of the part the Danish 
section of SOE (Special Operation Executive) played in the second world war, 
he hardly realized how great his difficulties would be. For the sake of their own 
safety and that of their comrades, members of the Danish resistance movement 
could not keep records of their activities, and although Haestrup collected his 
material during the early years after the war it was difficult at times to check the 
information he was given. In fact, but for the generous help rendered by SOE 
and by members of the Danish resistance movement operating outside Denmark 
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this book could not have been written. The diary kept by Ebbe Munk, Danish 
journalist and liaison officer between SOE and the Danish resistance, stationed 
in Stockholm during the war, was probably the most valuable record placed at 
Haestrup’s disposal. 

When some Danes wished to form an underground movement to collaborate 
with the Allies by opposing the German occupation of Denmark, they were faced 
not only with the necessity of convincing the Allies that they were in earnest and 
not merely a handful of young adventurers, but also of overcoming the fear of 
German reprisals felt by many of their countrymen. Up to 1942 the Danish 
resistance movement was therefore by no means the broad national movement 
it later became. Moreover, misfortune dogged its footsteps in the beginning. 
The first leader dropped by SOE, Carl Johan Bruhn, was killed when his para- 
chute failed to open and when after months of training a new leader, C. M. 
Rottboll, was sent, he too was killed only a few months after his arrival. During 
the summer of 1942 several resistance groups were discovered and broken up 
by the Nazis and attempts in the autumn to restore the position failed. Fora 
time SOE’s work in Denmark ceased entirely, but in 1943 the situation improved 
and, moreover, a large quantity of explosives and other sabotage material which 
had reached Denmark was used to such good purpose that by August 1943 the 
Germans, now thoroughly nervous, made such impossible demands on the 
Danish Government that it resulted in an official Danish break with Germany: 
Hitler’s ‘Model Protectorate’ ceased to exist, SOE’s aim was realized, and Den- 
mark was officially recognized as an Ally of the Western Powers. 

At times this book reads like a Secret Service thriller, although the author 
avoids giving too many details on the ground that these can be found in other 
publications. Haestrup’s book is a scholarly appraisal of the collaboration 
between the Danish resistance and SOE, and it is to be hoped that a further 
volume dealing with the concluding years of the movement’s activities will in 
due course be published. 

AGNnEs H. Hicks 


Devit’s Diary: The Record of Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression. Ed. by John 
L. Stipp. Preface by Kurt von Schuschnigg. Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
Antioch Press, 1955. xvi+236 pp. Index. 9}” x6}”. $3.75. 

THE purpose of this short selection of German documents, extracted from the 

American collection Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression, is to provide a ‘refresher 

course’ in recent history. The extracts, which in some cases are abbreviated, 

cover the period from the Hossbach Memorandum to the German attack on 

Russia. Nothing novel was meant to emerge from such a compilation. But even 

for its limited purpose surely a more impressive collection of documents might 

have been presented by including material from other and more valuable sources 

such as the documents of the German Foreign Office. As it is (and despite a 

foreword by Dr Schuschnigg) its usefulness to the serious student or even the 

general reader is severely limited and its appeal is largely sensational and 
propagandist. The brash title, the garish jacket, and journalistic section headings 

(What Big Teeth You Have, Adolf!) confirm this impression. 

GEORGE GRUN 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 


THE MARSHALL PLAN AND ITs MEANING. By Harry Bayard Price. Foreword 
by Edward H. Litchfield. Ithaca, New York, Cornell University Press for 
the Governmental Affairs Institute. Washington, D.C., 1955. xvi+424 pp. 
Illus. Charts. Index. 9}”x6}”. $5. 4os. 

THE United States’ Economic Co-operation Administration (succeeded by the 

Mutual Security Agency and now by the Foreign Operations Administration) 

invited a private research body, the Government Affairs Institute, to prepare a 
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history and evaluation of the ECA and the Marshall Plan. This volume is the 
result. It has been written by Mr Price, who was given an entirely free hand, 
and reviewed by a committee of the Institute’s Board of Directors. It is, the 
cover says, ‘an independent and unbiased appraisal’, representing the best 
judgement of the Institute as well as of its author. ‘It does not purport to 
represent the views of the United States’ Government or any of its branches’ 
. iv). 

P The book gives a useful detailed account of the operations of the Marshall 
Plan and of its central organizations, the ECA and OEEC. It discusses the 
various administrative and other problems which arose and the techniques 
adopted to deal with them. It stresses the full consultation which took place 
between the ECA and the participatory governments, and among the latter 
themselves through the OEEC. It shows how, in ‘economically retarded’ areas 
(Asia and Africa) ‘persistent effort was needed to comprehend local outlooks and 
aspirations more fully and to plan together the types of projects capable of en- 
listing maximum enthusiasm and support’ (pp. 411-12). 

There is no doubt that the Marshall Plan was a great act of statesmanship. 
It provided assistance when it was badly needed towards the economic rehabilita- 
tion of Europe after the war. It succeeded in its more immediate objects. Pre- 
war levels of production and trade in Europe were achieved far more quickly and 
smoothly than would otherwise have been possible. ‘Important new ground was 
broken in helping to deal with the intractable problems of economically retarded 
areas’ (p. 404) although where populations are growing in already overpopulated 
areas the problem of raising standards of living is formidable indeed. ‘Large 
aims, such as eliminating trade barriers and freeing Europe from dependence 
upon external assistance, were partially realized’ (p. 404). 

Mr Price does not discuss why Marshall Aid was not made conditional upon 
the elimination of trade barriers within Europe (if not, as with the Philippines, 
between Europe and the United States). Was this a great opportunity lost? 
Or were the forces of economic nationalism so strong that aid, however massive, 
on these terms would have been refused? 

The Marshall Plan ended in 1952. It had accomplished a great deal. But the 
dollar shortage remained, and the major task of defending the free world against 
the potential aggression or infiltration of Communism, says Mr Price, is still 
‘unfinished’ (p. 405), to be tackled by other means. ‘Our common cause,’ said 
Senator Vandenberg, ‘is human rights, fundamental liberties, and a free world of 
freemen’, This was indeed, as Mr Price says, the ideal behind the Marshall Plan, 
and an ideal to which it made a notable contribution. 

F, BENHAM 


REPORT OF A CONFERENCE ON FINANCING THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF 
UNDERDEVELOPED CounTRIES. London, United Nations Association, 1956. 
78 pp. Tables. 83” x5}”. 2s. 6d. 


Tuts report contains a foreword by Sir Jeremy Raisman, who acted as Chairman 
of the Conference, addresses by Professor W. Arthur Lewis, Professor F. W. 
Paish, Sir Richard Costain, Dr Hugh L. Keenleyside, and Sir Francis Mudie, 
together with the ensuing discussions. 

Professor Lewis spoke on the capital needs of underdeveloped countries. 
He argued that the scope for direct private investment is relatively small but 
that a substantial expansion of public services is needed. He would give im- 
mediate priority to universal primary education. Professor Paish gave balance- 
of-payments figures from which he drew the conclusion that over the last five 
years Britain has provided little or no net finance to her colonies. Sir Richard 
Costain and Dr Keenleyside spoke on technical assistance to underdeveloped 
countries and Sir Francis Mudie gave an account of the attempts, not yet 
successful, to set up a special United Nations Fund for Economic Development. 

F, BENHAM 
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INTERNATIONAL BANKING AND FOREIGN TRADE. Being the Lectures delivered at 
the Eighth International Banking Summer School, Christ Church, Oxford, 
September 1955. Foreword by Sir George Erskine. London, Europa 
Publications for the Institute of Bankers, 1955. 226 pp. Tables. 83” x53”, 
20S. 


Tus book consists of twelve lectures delivered by experts in their own field at 
the eighth International Banking Summer School held at Oxford in the summer 
of 1955. 

The organization was fortunate in being able to secure the help of leading 
banking, commercial, and legal authorities from the United Kingdom and the 
continent. Those who were able to digest the wealth of material and critical 
examination laid before the meeting will have left the School with their know- 
ledge and horizon greatly enlarged. One may perhaps regret that in view of the 
important part that the United States and Canada—the main dollar area—play 
in contemporary developments no transatlantic contribution figures in the 
volume. All those whose duties or interests compel them to keep abreast of 
current economic events will find here conveniently collected and examined the 
fundamental issues which even at this distance from the war are prewing a 
perplexing embarrassment. 

The lectures may be divided into two groups. One deals with what are 
essentially problems of high finance, currency, exchange, and capital movements, 
The other covers a diversity of commercial issues, which are of far-reaching 
importance in the field of international economic relations. 

In the first group of lectures may be listed those of three continental 
authorities, M. Louis Camu, Chairman of the Banque de Bruxelles, Herr Her- 
mann Abs, Director of the Suddeutsche Bank, and Signor Guido Carli, General 
Counsellor, Ufficio Italiano dei Cambi. Between them these three lecturers givea 
very comprehensive picture of monetary developments in Western Europe. The 
British side of the matter is ably set forth by Mr Paul Bareau, Economic 
Correspondent of the News Chronicle, and by Mr W. F. Crick of the Midland 
Bank who surveys the problems of the international flow of capital and the 
obstacles that have hampered progress. 

The second group of lectures include those of Professor Dudley Stamp of the 
University of London on the Background of World Resources, Mr Thompson- 
McCausland of the Bank of England on International Trade Institutions, Sir 
Norman Kipping of the Federation of British Industries, Mr Copeman on 
Insurance and International Trade, Sir Donald Anderson on Shipping and Air 
Services, Professor Kahn-Freund of London University on the Conflict of Laws 
and Foreign Trade, and Lord Chorley on the Unification of Commercial Law. 

This combination of eminent contributors has enabled the Institute of 
Bankers to present a distinguished volume which will repay careful study. 

CEcIL KIscH 


WorLD COMMERCE AND GOVERNMENTS. Trends and Outlook. By W. S. and 
E. S. Woytinsky. Foreword by J. Frederic Dewhurst. New York, Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1955. lii+907 pp. Diagrams. Maps. Tables. Index. 
10}” x7}". $10. 

THIS monumental work of reference covers trade, transport, and governmental 

activities. The chapters on trade deal with external trade by commodities as well 

as by countries and include information on such subjects as balances of pay- 
ments, international investment, tariffs, and trade agreements. The chapters on 
transportation deal with both external and internal transport by land, water, 
and air. The chapters on governments include not only government finance but 
also areas and populations of countries, electoral systems, colonial empires, and 
international co-operation. There are 290 tables, some of them covering long 
periods of years, and the text, although mainly descriptive and factual, embodies 
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also some useful analytical comment. The numerous source references are listed 
and there is a good index. 


F. BENHAM 


INCOME AND WEALTH. Series v. Ed. by Simon Kuznets. Papers by James 
Jefferys and Dorothy Walters, Francois Perroux, Paul Jostock, Kjeld 
Bjerke, Alexander Eckstein, Yuzo Yamada. London, Bowes & Bowes for 
the International Association for Research in Income and Wealth, 1955. 
xlv-+242 pp. Tables. 83?” x5}”. 42s. 

THIS is another selection of papers presented at the 1953 Conference of the 

International Association for Research in Income and Wealth. The papers give 

estimates of economic growth over a long period, going back in most cases to the 

eighteen-seventies, for the United Kingdom, France, Germany, Denmark, 

Hungary, and Japan. Average real income per head appears to have increased 

some two and a half times between the eighteen-seventies and recent years in the 

United Kingdom and about threefold in Germany; the rate of increase in Japan 

has been very high (between 4 and 5 per cent a year between the two world wars) 

and associated with a high proportion of saving. The papers give estimates of 
changes in such items as national wealth and the distribution of income and 
expenditure among different categories; and the authors discuss and analyse the 
statistical tables which they present. 

F. BENHAM 


EcoONOMIC CHANGE: Selected Essays in Business Cycles, National Income, and 
Economic Growth. By Simon Kuznets. London, Heinemann, 1954. 
Vili+333 pp. 82” x54”. 15s. 

PROFESSOR KuZNETs is a leading authority on economic growth. The present 

volume brings together eleven of his essays, including two not hitherto published. 

Some of the essays take ‘a long look back’ into economic history, especially of the 

United States, and analyse past and present trends, but most of them discuss 

business cycles and related aspects of economic change. 

It is interesting to read, in a paper given in 1941, that ‘the stagnationist 
theory . . . has become rather prominent of late. It claims that, because of the 
damping in population growth and the exhaustion of opportunities for extensive 
expansion, we are threatened with a dearth of private investment opportuni- 
ties sufficient to absorb savings, and hence with a danger that the national 
product will chronically fall short of the levels warranted by our productive 
capacity’ (p. 290). It is also interesting to read (p. 287) that Professor Kuznets 
thought in 1941 that it would take the United States a decade to recover from 
the war. 

The essays are all interesting and readable and it is useful to have them 
brought together in this volume. 

F. BENHAM 


LanD TENURE: Proceedings of the International Conference on Land Tenure and 
Related Problems in World Agriculture held at Madison, Wisconsin, 1951. 
Ed. by Kenneth H. Parsons and others. Madison, Wisconsin, The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, 1956. xxiv+-739 pp. Tables. Index. 10}” x7”. 
$0. 

In October 1951, prior to the first major discussion of Land Reform by the 

UN Economic and Social Council, the United States Government and the 

University of Wisconsin called a conference on Land Tenure, financed by the 

Technical Co-operation Administration of the Department of State and the 

Economic Co-operation Administration (now Foreign Operations Administra- 

tion). The programme was planned by these bodies and representatives of the 

United States Land Grant colleges. Of the overseas participants, about forty 

were administrators, ten senior scholars, and twenty-five younger trainees. The 
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discussions were informal and ‘motivated by a sense of the supreme importance 
of equitable tenure arrangements for the peace and productivity of the free 
world’. 

The written record of such a conference inevitably varies greatly in depth of 
treatment and reliability, and this is all the more apparent when papers specially 
contributed by experts who did not attend the conference are mixed with those, 
for example, of administrators comparatively new to land tenure problems and 
without the benefit of close, local studies in their own countries. But, considered 
as a whole, this book is a useful addition to world surveys of land tenure and land 
reform. The first nine papers are on the significance of these subjects, and the 
role of international agencies in dealing with them. The next fifty-four are 
devoted to tenure problems and policies in the Middle East, South and South 
East Asia, China and Japan, Africa, Latin America, Western and Eastern 
Europe, and the United States. To the special aspects of resettlements, con- 
solidation, effects on technical progress, inheritance, causes and results of reform 
and its finance, co-operative farming, and public lands, another fifty papers are 
devoted. Research and statistical procedures are dealt with in three papers and 
public relations aspects in two. 

Joun R. RAEBURN 


THE STORY OF THE FoRESTAL. By Agnes H. Hicks. London, The Forestal Land, 
Timber and Railways Company, 1956. viii+-102 pp. Illus. 9}”x7%”. No 
price. 

Tue Forestal Land, Timber and Railways Company celebrate their golden 

jubilee this year. To mark the occasion they commissioned Miss Agnes Hicks to 

write this book; and, in so doing, they made a good choice. This is a well- 
written, well-illustrated book that tells the story of the Forestal as it ought to be 
told. If 1956 is Forestal’s jubilee year, its true birthday was that evening, many 
years ago, when lightning struck a quebracho treein the Gran Chaco, in northern 

Argentina, and killed a cow. Quebracho, be it said, is Spanish for axe-breaker; 

and the wood was so-called to describe its unusual hardness, though its quality 

is due to an exceptionally high tannin content. A few days after the cow was 
killed, its body was found lying in a pool of what might have been brown sherry, 
but wasn’t! The farm hands who found it were surprised to find that the sub- 
merged part of its hide had become leather. This led to further experiments 
which proved that the quebracho splinters lying in rain-water had set up 
conditions like those found in a primitive tannery. To make a long story short, 
the Compania Forestal de Chaco was formed for the commercial exploitation of 
quebracho; and, as often happened in such cases, when the company needed 
new capital they came to London and found in the late Baron Emile Beaumont 
d’Erlanger the patron they sought. 

A. F. WHYTE 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


THe COMMONWEALTH Topay. A Series of four lectures delivered at Mount 
Allison Summer Institute, August 11-13, 1955. By Edgar McInnis. Intro- 
duction by Ross Flemington. Sackville, New Brunswick, Mount Allison 
University, 1955. 45 pp. (Publication No. 1.) 8}”x5}”. 50 cents. 

Mr McInnis’s series of four lectures are enlightened and fully contemporary, as 

might be expected. Their interest to English readers will lie largely in their 

Canadian attitude. He reminds us that Responsible Government for Canada 

‘had to be wrested from Great Britain by a long and sustained campaign’ 

(p. 6), that Britain ‘accepted slowly and with ill-concealed reluctance’ the status 

that the Dominions had assumed (p. 13), and he abandons the once honourable 

title of Dominion with a pang of regret. When considering more recent develop- 

ments in Asia and Africa he is obliged to admit that ‘Canada is virtually a 
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bystander’ (p. 37). The United Kingdom is still the pivot of the Canadian 
connexion, and ‘if the Commonwealth were to dissolve’ he says, ‘we should 
certainly try to keep and extend our connexion with the United Kingdom’. 

C, E. CARRINGTON 


ZWISCHEN NIL UND HiMALAJA: Englands Weg als Kolonialmacht. By Friedrich 
von Schilgen. Cologne, Bohlau-Verlag, 1955. xv-+479 pp. Illus. Maps. 
Index. 93” x63”. DM 24.80. 

Tuis long but loose-textured book sets out to tell the story of Britain in the 

Middle East and India from the reign of Elizabeth 1 to that of Elizabeth 11. 

It is fairly comprehensive, but has many gaps and blind spots, and suffers from 

an unsteady perspective and an indifferent style. (One of its besetting stylistic 

sins—symptomatic of an attitude of mind—is the recurring ‘Der Brite’ for the 

British in the plural. Another clue to both perspective and blind spots is, 

perhaps, given in a blithe sentence on page 425: ‘Versailles sowed the seed of 

National Socialism from which grew all the evil which has come over the 

world’.) 

More facts would be useful, more figures would help. The Statute of West- 
minster is merely referred to in an aside. There is no mention of such significant 
figures as the 2,000,000 volunteers of the Indian Army. The Italian conquest of 
Abyssinia is described at length, the liberation of that country not described at 
all. The North African campaign of the last war is simply treated as a rescue 
operation to help the defeated Italians and as an occasion to praise Rommel and 
the Afrikakorps, whose defeat is attributed to numerical inferiority. ‘The 
opponent disposed of the limitless expanses of the Empire from which he could 
supply everything at will’. Not a word about trouble with U-boats, or about the 
earlier British decision to reinforce the Middle East at a moment when Britain 
was alone, under-equipped, and threatened with invasion. 

The author shares the well-known German admiration of British enterprise, 
tenacity, and diplomacy. He has, unfortunately, based his work very largely on 
German sources. There is still room for a good account in German of the British 
overseas. 

B. RuHM VON OPPEN 


BRITAIN AND THE BRITISH PEOPLE. 2nd ed. By Sir Ernest Barker. London, 
New York and Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1955. xii-+-186 pp. Illus. 
Maps. Index. 8” x54”. 12s. 6d. 

THE author of this book, who is a son of Manchester Grammar School and of 

Balliol, is too well-known to need any introduction. He has given most of his 

eighty years to the study of politics and, doubtless, he agrees with Meredith’s 

Diana that ‘Politics is the first business of men, a school for mediocrity, to the 

covetously ambitious a sty, arms of Titans to the desperately enterprising, 

Olympus to the genius’. Sir Ernest will probably doubt whether the ‘desperately 

enterprising’ can find in his pages all the guidance that they may need; but, those 

who are beginning to realize that political interest is the ‘first business of men’ 

can take him with perfect assurance as their guide. His book is, in one sense, a 

text-book for those who wish to prepare themselves for public life; in another 

sense, it is an essay from which the most mature practitioners of the art of 
politics may learn much. 


A. F. WHYTE 


COLONIAL STUDENTS IN Britarn. A Report by PEP, June 1955. London, 
Political and Economic Planning, 1955. ix+257 pp. Diagrams. Tables. 
Bibliog. Index. 83”x5}”. 2Is. 

AT the beginning of 1955 there were more than 10,000 colonial students in 

Britain—including about 2,000 student nurses. This is a vast increase on the 

pre-war figures. These colonial students constitute a ‘problem’ in the sense that 


they do not adjust readily to British conditions, and are apt to blame their mal- 
BB 
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adjustment on the nature of British society, and the character of British people, 
Part of the problem has lain in the fact that the great majority of British people 
are quite unaware of this situation, and are ignorant of conditions in the colonial 
territories, of their location and sometimes even of their existence. Moreover, 
only too often the acid of colour discrimination has soured the colonial apprecia- 
tion of British society and culture. 

The PEP organization has made a careful study of this whole question. The 
report discusses the various categories of students, the provision, official and 
unofficial, for their reception and welfare, the courses of study they pursue, their 
living conditions, and their opinions on all these matters. Special attention is 
given to their search for lodgings, often a trying matter. 

The inquiry was directed and carried out by a Working Group of long and 
varied experience of colonial conditions, and included over forty case studies and 
a sample survey on the basis of a questionnaire which yielded 287 interviews. 
The London sample—representing 55 per cent of the total—was a random one; 
elsewhere every attempt was made to secure a reasonably representative set of 
people. To obviate as far as possible the dry, impersonal character of the results, 
excerpts from the direct statements of students about their impressions of the 
country, of ‘English reserve’, of the courses of study, etc., are included. 

The Report is thus a very valuable document. It lacks to some degree a 
systematic analysis of the kind and quality of group life enjoyed by colonial 
students with a common cultural background. But it presents over a score of 
very sensible recommendations for improving what are admittedly lamentable 
conditions. Inter alia it is cheering to note in this rather gloomy account that 
despite all grumblings, about two-thirds of the students asked said that they 
still preferred Britain as a country for study. Also, one should note that a high 
tribute is paid to the work of the British Council in the reception and welfare of 
these students. 

RAYMOND FIRTH 


DEVELOPMENT OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN THE COLONIES. Report of a Con- 
ference at Cambridge, 22 August-2 September 1955. Chairman: Sir John 
Wrigley. London, Royal Institute of Public Administration, 1955. III pp. 
8)” x53”. 7s. 6d. 

Tuis report is the outcome of a ten-day conference attended by one hundred and 

twenty members, including seventy from colonial territories. Besides British 

administrative officials, the overseas participants included Africans and West 

Indians, both political leaders and local government officials. Such a diverse and 

numerous body might well have produced a report confined to generalities and 

platitudes: that this brief volume is so effectively compact of matter is a tribute 
to those who organized the conference so efficiently. 

The report concentrates upon practical aspects of local government, being 
divided into six sections devoted to constitutional and political factors, relations 
with the central government and with traditional authorities, financial resources, 
problems of representation, internal organization and management, and finally, 
recruitment and training of staff. There was a consistent effort to produce 
conclusions of general application, but there is a fair amount of incidental 
information and comment upon individual territories and regions. 

In his introduction, the conference chairman, Sir John Wrigley, emphasizes 
that ‘The reports generally proceed on the assumption that the development of 
local government will continue to be based largely on the British model’. At the 
present advanced stage of political evolution in the colonies there is little point in 
questioning this assumption, at any rate as regards urban authorities and the 
larger units of rural government. But perhaps a greater effort should have been 
made to consider how traditional authorities might be integrated into the 
system. 

HuGH TINKER 
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THE COLONIAL OFFICE. By Sir Charles Jeffries. Foreword by Sir Thomas 
Lloyd. London, Allen & Unwin; New York, Oxford University Press, 1956. 
222 pp. Index. (The New Whitehall Series. Prepared under the auspices of 
the Royal Institute of Public Administration. Ed. by Sir Robert Fraser.) 
82” x52”. I5s. 

SEVENTEEN years ago Sir Charles Jeffries wrote a book—it became a standard 
work—with a similar title, The Colonial Office and its Civil Service. It is a 
symptom of the changes which have taken place that his new book bears little 
resemblance to the old. It is a symptom, too, of the flexibility of British colonial 
policy and the resilience of the Colonial Service that Sir Charles should tackle the 
new task with such gusto. His 1956 version is progressive and optimistic. Books 
in the New Whitehall Series must contain much material that is hard to digest; 
it is sufficient to say that this one is as easy to digest as to read. It is packed 
with information and, while discreetly maintaining the official line, it is full of 
lively detail. It provides a full authoritative account of the Office itself, the 
administration of the regional departments, the old Colonial Service, and the 
new Overseas Service. 


C. E. CARRINGTON 


SOCIAL CREDIT AND THE FEDERAL POWER IN CANADA, By J. R. Mallory. Fore- 
word by S. D. Clark. Toronto, University of Toronto Press; London, 
Oxford University Press, 1954. xili+-204 pp. Index. 9}”6}”". $5. 4os. 

Tuis is the fifth in the series of studies sponsored by the Canadian Social Science 

Research Council on social credit in Alberta. 

Professor Mallory gives an interesting account of the efforts of the Social 
Credit Government of Alberta, which swept into power in 1935 under Mr Aber- 
hart, to introduce some form of social credit into that province and to scale down 
fixed debts. These attempts were made largely because the Great Depression, 
and especially the marked fall in the price of wheat, had severely hit the farmers 
of Alberta (and of the other prairie provinces). A few years later, when the price 
of wheat had risen again, these economic difficulties gradually disappeared. 
Today the Social Credit Party have the reputation of being a conservative 
businessman’s party; they are in power in Alberta and British Columbia, but it 
is most unlikely that they would now attempt to introduce any measures which 
might discourage investment in the oil and natural gas of Alberta and in the 
other developing industries. 

The main theme of this book, however, is the relations between the Federal 
Government and the Provinces. Professor Mallory gives a scholarly and interest- 
ing analysis of the grounds on which the former has disallowed, and should dis- 
allow, certain kinds of provincial legislation, whilst leaving the Provinces some 
freedom to serve as laboratories for social experiment. 

F. BENHAM 


EUROPE 


BRITAIN IN WESTERN EuROPE: WEU AND THE ATLANTIC ALLIANCE. A Report 
by a Chatham House Study Group. Foreword by John G. Foster. Preface 
by Donald McLachlan. London and New York, Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, 1956. xiii-+-121 pp. 84”x5}”. 7s. 6d. 

Tuis booklet is a highly successful example of a useful task which Chatham 

House is peculiarly well fitted to carry out. It is mainly a historical account of 

the genesis of that ‘Western European Union’ which emerged formally from the 

Paris Agreements of October 1954, but substantially from the recovery of 

Western Germany and the failure of the project for EDC. With commendable 

promptitude a study group on the subject was set up in October 1954, and within 

a year its report was ready. The mere historical narration and compilation of 

televant documents (useful as these are) could equally well have been done by a 

competent researcher: the special value of the report lies in the evaluation and 
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formulation of critical judgement about these developments. It abandons that 
studied anonymity and caution which so often characterize a composite report 
and ventures upon more incisive judgement than is usual. It gains immensely 
thereby. It makes the crucial points that WEU increased British commitments 
only by removing ‘from the British Government the power of deciding what its 
minimum and maximum contingent to the Supreme Commander’s forces should 
be’ (p. 70); that ‘fundamental to the whole system are the rules agreed upon by 
the Federal German Republic’ (p. 69); and that in so far as the United States 
continues to co-operate inside and outside NATO ‘Western European Union is 
relatively unimportant’ (p. 89). It questions whether, if the United States 
should reduce its commitments in Western Europe, ‘a WEU which had stagnated 
could suddenly be activated in a moment of crisis’ (p. 89). This timely report 
offers a penetrating and intelligent assessment of the latest addition to regional 
organizations in Europe. 
DaAviD THOMSON 


INTEGRATED EUROPE? By Michael T. Florinsky. New York and London, The 
Macmillan Company, 1955. x-+182 pp. Index. 83” x54”. $3.50. 24s. 6d. 


THE theme of Dr Florinsky’s book is indicated by the dust jacket where the title 
is printed over a shadowy question mark. The question mark applies both to the 
definition of integration and to the achievements in the economic, military, and 
political spheres under this heading in Europe since 1945. The book with its 
very useful short bibliographical note is one of the best surveys of the subject 
that has yet appeared. Apart from relating factually the functions and history 
of those organizations which have come into being and those, such as EDC and 
EPC, which were still-born, the author gives a carefully balanced judgement of 
their present and future utility. He concludes that in spite of the inflexible 
attitudes struck from time to time by American statesmen, the European policy 
of the United States in the last ten years has proved imaginative and flexible 
and has adjusted itself to an international situation which was not always to the 
liking of Washington (p. 169). Further he is of the opinion that only those 
organizations without supra-national features proved workable. For this reason 
he does not perhaps give due credit to the ECSC, although he points out that it is 
far less supra-national than one might suppose (pp. 125-6). For the same reason 
he may tend to overestimate the importance of WEU. While discussing defini- 
tions of the word integration (pp. 18-26) and equating it loosely with unification 
or union, he uses it in the more compelling and urgent American sense rather 
than in the easy-going British conception of a club. It is a pity that the book 
went to press too early to devote more than a footnote to the Messina con- 
ference and its aftermath and that it makes no mention of the Nordic 
Council. He may tend also to underestimate the importance of the internal urge 
for European integration by comparison with the external threat of Com- 
munism and the alternative application of pressure and inducement by the 
United States. It is nevertheless one of the most well-balanced studies of the 
subject and its brevity and clarity are a welcome contrast to the prolixity and 
turgidness of other literature on this theme. 
P. F. D. TENNANT 


POLITIQUE SOCIALE ET INTEGRATION EUROPEENNE. By Albert Delpérée. Liége, 
Georges Thone, 1956. 293 pp. Tables. Bibliog. 9?” x6}”. Frs. 1,100. 


Tue author of this book considers the necessity of the role which social policy 
is able to play in the process of European integration and, in connexion with this, 
the relations between wealth and welfare, so far as they affect the problem. It is 
based on a number of studies, which the author has published on the subject of 
the labour force in the ECSC, the mobility of labour in a federated Europe, and 
the social consequences of European integration. He starts with the idea of 
economic integration, and examines in a factual survey the existing European 
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institutions in their economic sphere, and their relations to one another, in 
particular Western European Union, the Council of Europe, the Benelux Union, 
the OEEC, and the ECSC. Whilst describing the progress which can be derived 
from a common market, he estimates its limits and the relationship between 
economic expansion and social security in the light of such problems as the 
mobility of labour, conditions of work, unemployment, and industrial relations. 

At the end of the book the author makes a number of suggestions with regard 
to the co-ordination of the activities of the various committees now operating in 
Europe, to the matter of research and supply of information, and other necessary 
lines of advance towards integration. This work has been written mainly for 
Belgian readers, but it will repay study by all interested in the future of Europe. 

Eric J. PATTERSON 


L’EUROPE SANS RIVAGES. By Francois Perroux. Paris, Presses Universitaires 

de France, 1954. 668 pp. Tables. Index. 9” x53”. Frs. 1,800. 
THIs is a book of vision, and an important one. Its basic theme is that the 
economic needs of Europe and of the West, in the conditions of the present-day 
world, require not merely a vast economic expansion as such, but an enlarge- 
ment of the economic zones (‘spaces’), as conceived geographically, through the 
interaction and co-operation of which such an expansion, on a stable basis, can 
alone be achieved, and security provided. In other words, any conception of 
economic units as identical with, or even akin to, the national units delimited in 
different colours familiar to the eye in an atlas of political geography is out of 
date, restrictive, and dangerous. 

In the first place, for the continental European reader, the book may be 
construed as a tilt against the proponents of Little Europe. But its intention far 
transcends such a limited purpose. The first part analyses the essential economic 
data and trends of the European, Atlantic, and Eurasian ‘orbits’ and then 
estimates the positive relationship of the European continent to these two poles 
of attraction. The second part is concerned with the present trend towards the 
superseding of European nationalism as traditionally conceived and the 
emergence of the newer conception of ‘economic spaces’. Part three deals with 
the methods through which the ‘devalorization’ of national frontiers in Europe 
is capable, or not, of realization—‘Unionism’, ‘Functionalism’, ‘Federalism’. 

This is a very timely, well written, and extremely well documented contribu- 
tion to a vital discussion. 


E. H. WALL 


Das WERDEN Evropas. Zeittafel der europaischen Einigungsbestrebungen 
1946-55. By Walter Wehe. Frankfurt am Main, Agenor Druck- und 
Verlags-GmbH., for the Auswartigen Amt, 1955. 296 pp. 9}” x6}”. 
DM. 12.80. 

THE entries of this chronology of the official and unofficial movement towards 

European co-operation and integration are short and refer to the Europa-Archiv 

and to Keesings for amplification. There are a few loose formulations and 

inaccuracies. The compiler has, perhaps, been over-liberal in his choice of pro- 
pitious events for inclusion and too sparing in the mention of equally or more 
important events that were relevant to integration but did not promote it. 

One thus gets something of the feeling of a tug-of-war with only one side 

tugging (or in the posture of tugging). But despite this slight element of un- 

reality the chronology is useful. 


B. RuHM VON OPPEN 


Focus on East-WEst Re ations: A Policy for Europe. Strasbourg, Council of 

Europe, Consultative Assembly, 1956. 252 pp. 10}” x8”. Frs. 300. 5s. $1. 
TuIs publication is the ‘Hansard’ of two debates held by the Council of Europe, 
together with the text of the ensuing resolution. The first debate was held just 
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prior to the meeting of Heads of State in Geneva in July 1955, the second before 
the meeting of Foreign Ministers in October; both were concerned with the 
creation of a common European policy towards Russia. The debates are pub- 
lished and circulated by the Secretariat of the Council to ‘Organisations and 
Libraries’ with the specific aim, stated in the preface, of influencing public 
opinion, and also presumably as a record, available to the general public, of the 
work of the Council. 

The public which this publication may influence will, however, be a narrow 
one. It arrives too late to be topical and is too solid for the general reader. It is 
a book for the specialist, whose respect for the work of the Assembly and the 
calibre of its members it will almost certainly increase. The introductory reports 
of M. de Menthon, on which the debate took place, are clear and sensible; the 
speeches are of high quality, and the measure of agreement very great—perhaps 
too great to be true. 

Germany’s needs dominated both debates, in which the Foreign Ministers 
present participated (a recent innovation based on the proceedings of the Nordic 
Council) and their presence added authority to the discussion. One addition to 
the record would be of value. The political affiliations of the delegates should 
be shown, since they are politicians as well as parliamentarians. This would give 
the reader the background to some of the arguments. 

IAN WINTERBOTTOM 


PLANIFICATION ET CROISSANCE ECONOMIQUE DES.DEMOCRATIES POPULAIRES, 
2 vols. By Jan Marczewski. Paris, Presses Universitaires de France for the 
Bibliothéque de la Science Economique, 1956. Tome Premier. Analyse 
Historique. 312 pp. Tables. 9” x5}”. Frs. 1,200. Tome Second. Analyse 
Economique. pp. 313-572. Tables. Bibliog. Frs. goo. 


THE long hoped for industrial revolution came iate to the mosaic of nations in 
the region between Germany and Russia. While broadly speaking the former 
tended to delay it, the latter has lent it her patronage. She has also become an 
integrating force in the area, but at a heavy price in terms of political inde- 
pendence. Industrial growth is financed by imposed capital accumulation, 
hardly possible under any but a totalitarian system. 

The history of this growth is very well told by M. Marczewski, a Professor of 
Caen University. The first part of the book is devoted to the inter-war back- 
ground focused on the ‘fundamental problem’ of nations which were ‘less 
agricultural than Central or West European countries if the criterion of quantity 
of farm output per head of the population were applied’ (pp. I1 and 21). 
Naturally such generalizations do not apply to the Czech lands of Czecho- 
slovakia: neither do they apply to East Germany whose recent economic history 
is covered by the volume. Yugoslavia’s separate ‘road to socialism’ is also 
dealt with. 

In discussing post-war economic developments M. Marczewski follows the 
generally accepted line in taking the late nineteen-forties as a decisive turning 
point. By that time most of the war damage had been made good, and the pace 
of industrialization was quickened. The phase termed by M. Marczewski 
‘autonomous growth’ was followed by that of ‘integrated’ expansion. In that 
phase long-term programmes achieved a substantial measure of success in heavy 
manufacturing industries, particularly those of military importance. There was 
however a great lag in basic industries, and an even greater lag in consumer 
goods and farming. This resulted in an unbalance which precipitated a crisis 
around 1953, followed by a re-alignment of priorities. At the time of writing the 
shift of emphasis in economic policies might have seemed to the author to be of a 
more lasting nature than it appears today: what we now know of the 1956-60 
plans shows that the years 1954 and 1955 were a short-lived period of retrench- 
ment and respite only. 

M. Marczewski’s book is lucid and well within the comprehension of a non- 
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expert. To an expert it is useful for its facts and figures, even where it does not 
break new ground. 

In volume 11 Professor Marczewski describes the institutional framework of 
economic growth in the ‘people’s democracies’, the mechanism of planning and 
control and its operation. Most of the troubles of the Soviet planner also perplex 
his satellite disciples. Like him they are beset by the problem of preserving an 
equilibrium in a dynamic economy: only recently the eminent authority, 
Academician Strumilin, had to admit that after thirty years of effort the Soviet 
technique of planning ‘balances’ is still in an ‘embryonic stage’! (M. Marc- 
zewski’s admirable study would gain in value if it provided us with direct 
reference to Soviet economic thought and experience.) 

Shortcomings inherent in an over-centralized system, miscalculations and 
false optimism, account for the fluctuations in economic development in the 
satellite area. The satellite planner’s difficulties in operating a replica of the 
Soviet ‘model’ are further complicated by its incompatibility with conditions in 
the people’s democracies: between a quarter and three-fifths of these arable 
areas are still in the hands of peasant private ownership and enterprise. 

M. Marczewski concludes that the experience of the people’s democracies 
appears to confirm that a ‘planned system tends to be more successful in 
creating powerful heavy industries than in catering for the varied needs of the 
consumer’ (p. 550). And he adds a melancholy afterthought: ‘the experience of 
the people’s democracies has not contributed any revolutionary element to the 
delicate problem of relationship between nations, ruling and ruled’. 

ALFRED ZAUBERMAN 


OsTHANDEL: Ja oder Nein? By Walter Trautmann. Stuttgart, Kohlhammer 
Verlag, 1954. 164 pp. 9” x6”. DM. 7.80. 


It is to Herr Trautmann’s credit that before putting on the last page of his book 
a qualified ‘yes’ in answer to the question in his title, he has marshalled enough 
factual evidence for a possibly less hesitant answer in the negative. 

Trade with the European East carries a different significance for Germans 
than for most Western Europeans. Past memories do not make it easy for 
Germans to reconcile themselves to an absolute, and still less to a relative, 
decline in their country’s position as a trader in what was her traditional market 
and outlet. 

The author accepts the political character that East-West trade has 
acquired, It is rather as an economist that he registers disagreement with the 
obstacles it encounters. He is also critical of the Western embargoes because he 
believes they failed to prevent the increase in East European military potential 
(p. 158). Would not the potential be still greater but for Western strategic 
controls? 

It may be questioned whether in his analysis Herr Trautmann has allowed 
sufficiently for the economic obstacles to East-West trade. In particular, for the 
impact of industrialization in East European countries and for the tendency to 
confine 70-85 per cent of their total trade to the Communist world. 

ALFRED ZAUBERMAN 


LIBERATED FRANCE. By Catherine Gavin. London, Cape. 1955. 292 pp. 
9” x52”. 18s. 


THERE have been a number of British accounts of liberated France, but this is 
the first to try to combine the academic with the frankly journalistic approach. 
The author, by training a historian, was in France from 1944 onwards, first as a 
war correspondent and then as an accredited foreign correspondent. The 
publishers describe her book as ‘the first well-rounded study of the foundation 
and first seven years of the Fourth Republic which has so far appeared in 
Britain’. 
1 See Voprosy Economiki, No. 11, 1954, p. 39. 


fn 
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Though the book has many qualities, in particular accurate documentation 
and wide-ranging sources, conscientiously quoted, neither of the two main 
elements of this description is accurate. Miss Gavin’s study was not published 
until 1955, but over two-thirds of the book deals with events prior to the elec- 
tions of 1951, and the four chapters bringing it in theory up to ‘the end of the 
Septennate’ are, in reality, somewhat sketchy accounts of French education, the 
war in Indo-China, and the EDC controversy, together with a few concluding, 
rather disjointed, general reflections. 

Nor could Miss Gavin’s treatment be legitimately described as ‘well-rounded’, 
In her attempt to combine serious documentation with the colourfulness of a 
feature article, she tends at times to sacrifice the former to the latter. The 
inhabitants of Carlton Gardens were no doubt as quarrelsome as Miss Gavin 
describes them, the resisters of France as divided, the ‘schismatic tendencies of 
the French as a people’ (p. 190) as deep as the continuing religious quarrels and 
the persistent governmental instability showed them to be, political scandals 
like the ‘affair of the Generals’ and the traffic in piastres as regrettable, if more 
infrequent, than pre-war political scandals; but, in spite of her wide range of 
material, and of her effort in the concluding chapter to give full weight to 
France’s very real achievements, particularly in the economic sphere, Miss 
Gavin does somehow contrive to do less than justice to France. Perhaps her 
method of treatment is in part responsible. She is doubtless right in feeling that 
the purely chronological approach is confusing. But a mixture of chronological 
and ‘subject’ treatment can, if not carefully handled, be no less confusing, just as 
a mixture of the journalistic and the academic can end by having the defects of 
both and the virtues of neither. Contemporary history is difficult to write at any 
time. With a subject as complex as that of post-war France, it is not surprising 
that the task sometimes defeats those who attempt it. 

Dorotuy PICKLES 


Qual D’ORSAY (1945-1951). By Jacques Dumaine. Preface by Frangois 
Mauriac. Paris, Julliard, 1955. 590 pp. 8” x5}”. Frs. 1,200. 


DIPLOMATIC gossip is unfailingly attractive to the outsider. The impression of 
being shown ‘how the wheels go round’, the desire to get a glimpse of ‘public 
faces in private places’, some malicious pleasure in discovering the more or less 
amiable weaknesses of the great—all these elements no doubt contribute some- 
thing to the popularity of diplomatic memoirs. In practice, the reader usually 
finds that the accounts contain very little that is politically significant, and, ina 
sense, M. Dumaine’s book is no exception to the rule. It tells us nothing new 
about the diplomatic controversies of the period. 

As chef de Protocole from 1945 to 1951, M. Dumaine was much concerned with 
dull and petty routine matters, the seating arrangements, for example, of ‘les 
gens importants, mais presque toujours moins importants qu’ils n’imaginent’ 
(p. 10). The reader is given a great deal of material of this kind. But M. 
Dumaine’s diary has nevertheless great distinction, and is of peculiar interest to 
English readers, since it includes accounts of Princess Elizabeth’s visit to France 
in 1948 and of President Auriol’s visit to England in 1950. It is interesting to 
note that the inside story provides confirmation of the general impressions that 
emerged from the inevitably more gushing press accounts. And it is also 
interesting to read the many acute observations of M. Dumaine on a number of 
personalities which, while keeping within the limits imposed by diplomatic 
discretion, nevertheless do give an impression of authenticity. 

The book’s claim to distinction lies both in the personality of the author and 
in his talent as a writer. The reader understands very easily the disillusionment 
that perpetual encounter with the pettier side of politicians inevitably breeds in 
even the most kindly and philosophic official; he sees how very thin is the line 
that divides such disillusionment from cynicism. But it is fascinating to dis- 
cover how a politician like President Auriol, by sheer sincerity and devotion to 
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duty, could still penetrate the defences of an official who had few illusions left 
but who had managed to keep his values intact. Along with the shrewdness and 
the occasional touch of malice (in this case almost always kindly) that give point 
to the diplomatic anecdote, M. Dumaine had a real respect for the genuine 
idealist, the capacity to recognize both moral and intellectual integrity, and the 
talent to convey these judgements to the reader. 

Dorotuy PICKLES 


LA SARRE ET SON DEsTIN. By Jacques Dircks-Dilly. Paris, La Colombe, 1956. 
267 pp. Illus. Maps. Bibliog. 84” x54”. Frs. 850. 


WRITTEN by a Frenchman to acquaint his countrymen with the problem spot of 
Europe, this book comprehensively covers the economic, administrative, 
cultural, educational, and political backgrounds to the Saar question. It deals 
shortly in the first part with the geographical and historical factors; but the 
main emphasis is on the Saar in the year 1955 and the ten years preceding it. 

The author has been at pains to stress the advantages which both France 
and the Saar have gained from a monetary, customs, and economic union and the 
generosity with which France had established a measure of autonomy and made 
possible a European Statute within Western European Union; a generosity 
which appeared to the Germans as self-interest. 

The greater part of the book was evidently written before the result of the 
Referendum was known and the author has been wise not to attempt to rewrite 
it, for it gives a very good picture of the Saar, even though some of the economic 
factors have been statistically simplified in order to make easy reading. The 
latter part of the book, dealing with the Referendum campaign and the Landtag 
elections, can hardly be regarded as thoroughly objective or complete. For 
instance, there were members of the CDU and the SPD parties, who were for 
Western European Union but who wished the Saar to go into ‘Europe’ with 
Germany. This part of the book was no doubt written in a hurry. 

Eric J. PATTERSON 


PEASANTS, POLITICS, AND ECONOMIC CHANGE IN YUGOSLAVIA. By Jozo Tomase- 
vich. Foreword by Joseph S. Davis. Stanford, Calif., Stanford University 
Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1955. xii+-743 pp. Maps. Tables. 
Bibliog. Index. 9}” x6}”. $7.50. 60s. 

TuIs is an outstanding contribution to Yugoslav studies. The main aim of the 

author is to give a picture of the conditions and development of Yugoslav 

peasants and agriculture in the Kingdom of Yugoslavia during the inter-war 
period, and nearly three-quarters of the book is devoted to this purpose. But the 
author decided that readers who had no background knowledge of the history of 
the South Slav peoples would find it difficult to understand the complicated 
picture of economic development in Yugoslavia, so he has provided an intro- 
ductory section covering ‘the political and socio-economic development’ of the 

South Slav peoples before 1914. It may be argued that 216 pages is small space 

in which to cover the history from medieval times to the first world war of 

Serbia, Croatia-Slavonia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, Macedonia, Monte- 

negro, Slovenia, and the Vojvodina; but a lucid and concise chapter is devoted 

to each of these areas and briefly the stage is set for understanding the weighty 
and detailed material contained in part three which constitutes the major part 
of the book. 

Part two, in one short chapter covering the effects of the first world war on 
the South Slav people, also acts as an introduction to the final section. In this 
(part three) the author analyses agricultural development in Yugoslavia from 
every aspect; he describes in detail the varied natural resources and their use 
and misuse by the peasants. He examines the methods and development of crop 
production, animal husbandry, food utilization, and marketing. He discusses 
the problem of agricultural overpopulation and its effect both on husbandry 
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and on the economic and political life of the State. Equally important are 
the chapters devoted to the peasants in relation to the State—questions of 
agricultural credit, of agriculture and taxation, of capital and labour in relation 
to the land, and of health in rural areas. Three chapters are devoted to owner- 
ship and size of landholdings ; these include an excellent account of the post-1918 
land reform, an analysis of the size-structure of farms and a description of State 
measures to safeguard the land in the hands of the peasants. All these subjects 
are copiously illustrated with tables and charts and exhaustively based on all 
available sources whose value is critically assessed by the author and which are 
listed in a most valuable bibliography. 
PHYLLIS AUTY 


THE CROATIAN NATION: In its Struggle for Freedom and Independence. A 
Symposium by Seventeen Croatian Writers. Ed. by Antun F. Bonifati¢ and 
Clement S. Mihanovich. Chicago, Iil., ‘Croatia’ Cultural Publishing Center, 
1955. Xvi+441 pp. Maps. Index. (‘Croatia’ American Series. Vol. 3.) 
8” x6”. $3.50. 

Tue Croatian Nation is an impassioned highly emotional piece of propaganda 

hiding behind a screen of apparent scholarship. As such it presents the reviewer 

with a difficulty of choice—to review it as propaganda literature and so offend 
its authors, or as a scientific historical document and so offend history, science, 
and scholarship? 

The book is a symposium by seventeen Croatian writers on a variety of 
subjects as shown by the five chapter headings: Croatia as a Nation, Croatian 
Lands, The Yugoslav Experiment, Impossible Existence of any Yugoslavia, The 
Independent Croatian Nation. There is an index and ten maps. Apart from 
the famous sculptor Professor MeStrovi¢é and Mr Ciliga, a well-known Com- 
munist of long standing, the remaining authors seem to have found recognition 
only in the Independent State of Croatia created by Hitler and welcomed by 
them. The historical section of the book is a collection of statements, some of 
which are undoubtedly true, none of which is accompanied by supporting 
evidence. Naturally some statements do not require supporting evidence, but 
one was somewhat surprised, remembering the lectures of Dr Obolensky on the 
Original Habitat of the Slavs—the subject of many controversies—to find it 
almost pin-pointed on the map by Mr Pandzié¢ on page 3. Why was this informa- 
tion withheld from us by other eminent Slavists? Or has Mr Pandzi¢ tapped new 
sources—unmentioned in the book. It is a well-known fact that the Pacta 
Conventa of 1102 meant the subjugation of Croatia by Hungary and later by the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, but here we learn that it was in fact a ‘political 
coalition’ terminated in 1918. 

The whole book is vibrant with hatred—hatred of Serbia, Serbians, the 
Orthodox Church, and everything east of Croatia—which makes even otherwise 
plausible arguments subject to suspicion. 

After so many unsupported allegations, mis-statements, and misrepresenta- 
tions of facts, one is left bewildered and saddened. 

KosARA GAVRILOVIC 


GEOGRAPHY OF YUGOSLAVIA: A Selective Bibliography. Compiled by Borivoje 
Z. Milojevic. Preface by Burton W. Adkinson. Washington, Library of 
Congress, Reference Department, Slavic and East European Division, 1955. 
xvii+79 pp. Index. 103” x8”. 70 cents. 


Tus bibliography exhibits the catholic interpretation of the geographer’s 
province with which we are becoming accustomed and provides a useful guide to 
literature on the life and environment of the people of Yugoslavia as well as on 
the physical aspects of the country. 

C. 
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DOCUMENTS ON GERMANY UNDER OCCUPATION 1945-54. Selected and ed. by 
Beate Ruhm von Oppen. Preface by Alan Bullock. London, New York and 
Toronto, Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1955. xxvii+660 pp. Map. Index. 9}”x6}”. 63s. 

GESCHICHTE DES ZWEITEN WELTKRIEGES IN DOKUMENTEN. 2 vols. Ed. by 
Michael Freund. Freiburg, Herder; Freiburg and Munich, Kar) Alber, 1953 
and 1955. Vol. 1. xii+474 pp. DM 28. Vol. 2. xvi+503 pp. (Welt- 
geschichte der Gegenwart in Dokumenten.) 9” x53”. DM 29.50. 

HIsTORIANS of earlier periods sometimes claim that the study of contemporary 

history is impossible because the evidence is not available. These volumes 

demonstrate once again that not only is this untrue, but that the real difficulty 
for the contemporary historian is an excess of material. Miss Ruhm von Oppen 
has produced a very useful collection, well translated, and presented without 
notes or comments, showing the way in which the policies of the Occupying 

Powers in Germany were implemented. She deliberately excludes most of the 

documents illustrating the formulation of these policies and, more questionably, 

she has left out documents dealing with the political and administrative develop- 
ment of the Germans themselves. It would, indeed, be valuable if some in- 
stitution could now produce a volume to illustrate this. Each of the Occupying 

Powers has left its characteristic mark on German political and administrative 

life (and even, as Miss Ruhm von Oppen points out, on the German language). 

The period of occupation is a unique one, and whatever happens to Germany in 

the future, the effects of occupation will never be forgotten. Chatham House is 

performing one of its most proper and useful functions in making the documents 
for assessing the period available. 


Professor Freund has attempted something more ambitious. He is producing 
a selection of documents, mostly diplomatic, linked by brief narrative and 
explanatory passages. He states that he has been much influenced by the 
Chatham House annual Surveys and accompanying volumes of Documents, and 
he has successfully maintained the standard of impartiality set by these 
examples. His explanatory passages are clear and factual, and he presents a 
wide selection of documents from official publications, memoirs, the Nuremberg 
evidence, and elsewhere, thus making available to the German-speaking reader 
a large quantity of material not otherwise easily accessible to him. Professor 
Freund has been criticized in Germany on the grounds that any such selection 
and annotation is bound to be tendentious, and that he has broken down the 
distinction between Quellen and Darstellung. He defends himself in the preface 
to his second volume; but his objectivity speaks for itself. The fact is that 
many of his German critics still cannot face the truth that any objective pre- 
sentation of the origins of the second world war inevitably demonstrates the 
responsibility of the Germans for it. 

JAMES JOLL 


DOKUMENTE DER DEUTSCHEN POLITIK UND GESCHICHTE VON 1848 BIS ZUR 
GEGENWART. Vols. 7 and 8. Ed. by Dr Johannes Hohlfeld. Compiled by 
Dr Klaus Hohlfeld. Berlin, Dokumenten-Verlag Dr Herbert Wendler, 1955. 
Band 7. Das Ringen um Deutschlands Wiederaufstieg. Teil 1, 1951-52. 
xii+522 pp. Band 8. Teil 2, 1953-54. xii+-572 pp. 9}” x63”. DM. 23 each 
volume. 
VotuMEs 7 and 8 of this useful and interesting collection of documents cover the 
period from the revision of the Occupation Statute to the London and Paris 
Agreements which ended the occupation of the Federal Republic and provided 
for that country’s admission to the Western European Union and to NATO. 
The selection, as in earlier volumes, is made from a wide range of types of 
documents: from the ECSC and EDC treaties to a newspaper article by Pro- 
fessor Carlo Schmid re-defining the policy of the Social Democrats; from party 
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programmes to Professor Heuss’s speech on the tenth anniversary of 20 July 
1944; from a memorandum on German rearmament by the West German 
Protestant bishops to an extract from Mr Churchill’s ‘Locarno’ speech of 11 May 
1953; from exchanges of Notes between the Soviet Union and the Western 
Powers to Dr Pfleiderer’s plan for a German diplomatic initiative. 

The Russian zone is also represented, though with varying consistency. In 
1954 there is a noticeable preoccupation with the West and very little docu- 
mentation of developments in the German Democratic Republic. 

As regards sources there is a tendency to save labour by using secondary 
ones and ready-made translations. 

B. RuHM VON OPPEN 


Wor tp INDIVISIBLE: With Liberty and Justice for All. By Konrad Adenauer. 
Introduction by Ernest Jackh. Trans. from the German by Richard and 
Clara Winston. London, Allen & Unwin, 1956. xxx+122 pp. (World 
Perspectives. No. 3. Planned and Edited by Ruth Nanda Anshen.) 
74” x5". Ios. 6d. 


Dr ADENAUER is a busy man. He did not write this book. It is a selection from 
his speeches, presented without mention of the circumstances in which, the 
dates on which, or the audiences to whom they were delivered. 

Dr Adenauer is a statesman, a man of vision, a realist and a pedagogue. But 
taken out of their context and translated into a curious German-American 
jargon the utterances here assembled seem to alternate between vacuity and 
bathos. 

Nor does Professor Jackh’s introduction convey the Chancellor’s qualities, 
He too fails to put Konrad Adenauer in his historical setting, and thus his real 
merit does not emerge. To show it one would at least have to indicate what 
he was, and is, up against. Professor Jaickh quotes Adenauer’s ‘faith in the 
triumph of God-given reason’; but mere reference to ‘difficulties and disappoint- 
ments’ does not show how strong that faith had to be, how ferrous the nerve. 

‘I believe that for the practice of politics men need two things: one, a 
realistic approach to problems, and two, a kind of second sight. . . .. Thus opens 
section one of Adenauer’s speeches (which are grouped under fifteen chapter 
headings). It is the sense of reality which is completely absent from this volume 
and which makes it so painful and unprofitable to read. The dialogue of politics 
is reduced to the monologue of edification. How this could happen becomes all 
too clear in the eleven page preface by the editor of the series—which is an 
intolerable wrestle with words and meanings, totally unrelated to what follows. 

B. RuHM VON OPPEN 


MAINSPRINGS OF THE GERMAN REVIVAL. By Henry C. Wallich. New Haven, 
Yale University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1955. xi+341 pp. 
83” x53”. $4.50. 36s. 
TEN years ago the German economy seemed ruined beyond resurrection in our 
time; today output per head in Western Germany is much higher than before the 
war, and the rate of growth of the economy is well above the European average. 
How can this surprising revival be explained? Mr Henry C. Wallich, Professor of 
Economics at Yale University, attributes it to three main sets of factors. One 
set, he argues, has its origin in current history, particularly in the East-West 
split which in many ways brought economic benefits to Germany (though not of 
course without a cost). A second set is traced back to Western Germany’s 
favourable industrial and resources structure: the amount of war damage 
proved to have been greatly overrated, and the industrial system left after 
partition showed an even greater concentration than before the war on the 
capital goods industries which for internal reconstruction and growth as well as 
for exports were as if tailored to order. Professor Wallich makes the further in- 
teresting point here that the loss of the eastern provinces was a positive gain in 
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at least one important respect: the industrial West which in the unified Reich 
had to buy high-priced grain from East Germany, traditionally a subsidized 
area, is now able to obtain foodstuffs at better terms of trade in world markets. 
Finally, the economic policies pursued in recent years by the German Govern- 
ment were outstandingly successful in creating a wide range of incentives; in 
effect, they produced a system that ‘gave freedom of action to the strong’ 
(p. 19). An enterprising business class, helped by a stable pro-business admini- 
stration and enjoying large tax privileges, was able to increase its share in wealth 
and income, partly at the expense of labour but mainly at the expense of the 
large number of pensioners, old people, refugees, and unemployed; and in an 
almost classical style saving and investment went up as the income distribution 
became increasingly uneven, although we are told that in the end total income, 
however ill-distributed, rose so fast that everybody came to be better off. 

Professor Wallich is not prepared to argue—at least not without strong 
qualifications—that Germany is the test case of a free competitive economy; 
but he does suggest that the German revival contains so many important 
features of the nineteenth-century type of economic development that it should 
be viewed not merely as a case of successful reconstruction but as an instance of 
economic growth. This is the core of his argument. From it he concludes that 
although reconstruction is now more or less complete, further annual increases in 
output of 5 per cent to 8 per cent are perfectly possible in an economy where 
the growth factors are as strong as they are in Germany. There is of course no 
certainty about this prediction. Not only has labour become more restive with 
the approach to full employment; as Professor Wallich points out, it cannot be 
taken for granted that German business men will continue investing on a large 
scale: investment is bound to become costlier and perhaps less rewarding than in 
the recent past. 

Mainsprings of the German Revival is the first systematic analysis of the 
German experience, covering a much wider ground than this brief summary can 
convey. It is an admirable historical case study which combines in an impressive 
way theoretical reasoning and empirical analysis. 


K. MARTIN 


KLERIKALISMUS IN DER DEUTSCHEN POLITIK. 2nd ed. By Thomas Ellwein. 
Munich, Isar Verlag, 1955. 305 pp. (Heisse Eisen. Band 1.) 7}”x5”. 
DM 9.80. 


Tuls lively little book is exactly what it claims (p. 7) to be, a polemic on one of 
the hottest issues in German politics, the schools question. Its thesis is the 
familiar one that democracy calls for training in the art of living with those who 
think differently, that the school has an essential role in teaching this, and 
therefore that the common school should be enforced even at the cost of 
violating parents’ beliefs. What Ellwein wants, however, is not the secularized 
school, as in France or the United States, nor highest common denominationalism 
as in England, but the ‘joint’ or ‘community’ school with Protestant and 
Catholic teachers appointed as such, and with denominational religious instruc- 
tion as part of the curriculum. He analyses in detail the debates on these 
matters in Germany in the last few years, presenting a depressing record of 
overweening and sometimes not too scrupulous clericals on one side (Hund- 
hammerchristen, from the Bavarian minister of that name), and narrow and 
uncomprehending liberals and socialists on the other: the latter by implication, 
since Ellwein himself is on that side of the fence. There is a surprising naiveté 
about some of his own views, revealing for the unreal atmosphere in which 
many of these disputes go on. Living on the borders of Holland and France, and 
being apparently familiar with their educational and political history, he can 
still solemnly assert that to admit Church schools is to split the country, destroy 
common patriotism, and cripple the chance of inter-group co-operation, 
whereas resolute anti-clericalism on the French model will do just the opposite. 
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As a document on contemporary Germany—though not, to repeat Ellwein’s 
own warning, as history—this well deserves its place on the bookshelf. 
MICHAEL P. FOGARTY 


MODERN GERMAN POLITICAL THEORY. By Otto Butz. New York, Doubleday, 
1955. Vili+72 pp. (Short Studies in Political Science.) 9}” x6}”. 95 cents, 


Tuis is yet another of those incisive American studies on European problems for 
which the migration of scholars as a consequence of political tensions is partly 
responsible. The survey gives the factual and ideological background of modern 
German political theories in general terms and follows it up with excellent 
profiles of the leading personalities from Treitschke to Hermann Heller. The 
intellectual quality of this survey can be judged from the fact that even esoteric 
thinkers like Pierre Viénot and Erich von Kahler are not overlooked. Footnotes 
to each chapter give valuable bibliographical hints for further study. 
E. ROSENBAUM 


DiE BUNDESGESETZGEBUNG WAHREND DER ERSTEN WAHLPERIODE DES 
DEUTSCHEN BUNDESTAGES 1949-53. August 1953. Cologne, Verlag 
Bundesanzeiger for the Bundesminister der Justiz, 1953. 112 pp. (Beilage 
zum Bundesanzeiger Nr. 161 vom 22 August 1953.) 113” x8”. No price. 

THIS is a most comprehensive survey of the vast law-making programme which 

was carried through by the first parliament of the Federal Republic of Germany, 

It is divided into nine broad subjects and then each subject is subdivided and the 

component parts are treated by experts from the ministries concerned. Refer- 

ences are given to the Bundesgesetzblatt and to previous legislation which was 
contained in the Reichsgesetzblatt. 
DoroTHy HAMERTON 


DEUTSCHES STAATSANGEHORIGKEITSRECHT VON 1870 BIS ZUR GEGENWART. 
11. Wesentlich erweiterte und neu bearbeitete Auflage. By Franz Mass- 
feller. Frankfurt am Main, Alfred Metzner for the Forschungsstelle fiir 
Volkerrecht und auslindisches 6ffentliches Recht der Universitat Hamburg, 
1955. 455 pp. (Sammlung Geltender Staatsangehorigkeitsgesetze. Band 
12.) 8}” x5?”. DM 24. 

S1NcE the publication of the first edition of this book in 1953, there have been 

important changes in Federal German nationality law. In this fully revised 

edition which was completed by r June 1955, the author, who holds a senior 
position in the Bundesministerium, cites and comments on the new laws. 
DOE, 


Livre Bianc: Sur le Procés du Parti Communiste Allemand. Paris, Editions 
Sociales, 1956. 234 pp. 73” x4}”. Frs. 300. 
THIS anonymous Communist compilation is a scissors-and-paste affair, put 
together to demonstrate the thesis that the judicial action taken by the Federal 
German authorities against the German Communist Party was designed to put 
obstacles in the way of a détente between the four Powers at the Geneva Con- 
ference of July 1955, and to prevent the peaceful reunification of Germany. 
JANE DEGRAS 


ZWOLF JAHRE KAMPF GEGEN FASCHISMUS UND Kriec. Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der Kommunistischen Partei Deutschlands 1933 bis 1945. By 
Otto Winzer. Berlin, Dietz Verlag, 1955. 276 pp. Illus. 8}” x5?”. DM. 3.80. 


HERR WI1NZER’s interpretation of events in these years may be deduced from the 
following quotation (p. 154): 


‘The Governments of the United States, England, and France not only sabotaged 
Soviet peace policy, but tried to build a united front of the imperialist States with 
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the fascist aggressors. Their malevolent design was frustrated by the Soviet-German 
non-aggression pact. Moreover, events developed in such a way that the American 
and English Governments were faced with the necessity of entering into an anti- 
Hitler coalition with the Soviet Union’. 


JANE DEGRAS 


KEINER KANN DEN KRIEG GEWINNEN: Strategie oder Sicherheit? By Adelbert 
Weinstein. Bonn, Schimmelbusch, 1955. 68 pp. 8” x5”. DM. 4.80. 


ADELBERT WEINSTEIN, military correspondent to the Frankfurter Allgemeine 
Zeitung, believes that conscription and the notion of a defence in depth have 
become strategically meaningless and politically harmful. Applied to Germany, 
such policies would mean either the acceptance of permanent division or war 
and total destruction. Faced with this dilemma, and believing that the policy of 
strength has failed, Weinstein pleads for what he calls ‘absolute defence’, i.e. for 
a small regular army of some 150,000 men acting as a fire-brigade, and for a 
border militia which would function as an anti-tank ditch. Such purely defensive 
postures would alleviate fears in France and Russia, and would appeal to 
Germany’s present mood. Tension would ease, Eastern and Western occupation 
forces could gradually be withdrawn, the West and East German armies fused, 
and German unity re-established. Allied with France, a reunited Germany could 
in the end form a ‘third force’ between the two great Power blocs. 

The author calls this ‘adapting the policy of strength to our particular 
geographical and political situation’ (p. 20). The question of how such a policy 
could be made to fit in with overall Western requirements is left unanswered. 

H. D. 


ZEHN JAHRE SOWJETISCHE BESATZUNGSZONE. Politik—Wirtschaft—Kultur— 
Rechtswesen. By Richard Lukas. Mainz-Gosenheim, Wiesbaden-Kastal 
and Diisseldorf, Deutscher Fachschriften-Verlag, 1955. 215 pp. Diagrams. 
Index. 8” x5}”. DM. 8.70. 


MucH painstaking effort must have gone into compiling this book, but the result 
is like the curate’s egg. The book lacks balance and proper organization. To 
devote 150 pages to political developments and then to allow only Io pages each 
for farming, industry, and culture, and even less for the law, simply does not 
make sense. Chapter 11, dealing with the slow strangulation of the other parties 
by the Communist machine, takes up nearly half the book and is by far the best. 
It is carefully documented and well worth consulting. 
H. D. 


Mon Pays PEeRDU (1939-1951). By Jan Barariski. Preface by Van Waeyen- 
bergh. Paris, Les Iles d’Or, 1956. 192 pp. 73” X53”. Frs. 450. 

AFTER the German 1939 invasion of his country the writer—a young Pole— 
followed in the steps of many of his compatriots and attempted to join the Free 
Polish Forces in the West but was caught when crossing the frontier, imprisoned, 
and sent to the notorious concentration camp of Sachsenhausen. Only the allied 
victory set him free from the Gehenna, and opened to M. Baranski the arduous 
road to exile, which led him eventually to the University of Louvain. 

M. Barariski modestly claims that his book is but the story of a man’s life in 
exceptionally troubled times, a life made up of brutality, deceptions, and mortal 
dangers. It would be perhaps unfair to judge this unpretentious narrative by too 
exacting standards of literary taste. But as Mge. Van Waeyenbergh, the Rector 
of the University of Louvain, says in his preface, it is notable for its spontaneity, 
sincerity, and objectivity. The author is a shrewd observer of human nature 
and events, a quality which did not desert him in his ordeal. He conveys a 
moving message which deserves hearing. 

ALFRED ZAUBERMAN 
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WELTREVOLUTION DURCH WELTGESCHICHTE. Die Geschichtslehre des Stalinis- 
mus. 2nd ed. By Klaus Mehnert. Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt for 
the Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Osteuropakunde, 1953. 92 pp. (Schriften- 
reihe Osteuropa. No. 2.) 9}” x6}”. DM 2.90. 


As an English translation of this book appeared in 1952 under the title Stalin 
versus Marx: The Stalinist Historical Doctrine (reviewed in this Journal, January 
1954, p. 111), little need be said of the second, revised, and expanded German 
edition. The author traces the changes of outlook and emphasis in Soviet 
historiography since the death of Pokrovsky in 1932, and argues that they were 
imposed by Stalin as an instrument of ‘world revolution’. This is to exaggerate 
beyond all reason the practical influence of the historian. Soberly treated, the 
story of the evolution of Soviet historiography might be worth telling; and the 
material here gathered together is, in fact, of interest and value. Unfortunately 
the interpretation is consistently tendentious. Russian historians are accused, 
for example, of ulterior political motives for attempting to rehabilitate Ivan the 
Terrible; but is what they are doing so very different from recent English 
attempts to rehabilitate Richard 11? Evidently the conditions under which 
Soviet and bourgeois historians work are radically different; but Dr Mehnert’s 
pages provide evidence enough that the former were not compelled, even under 
Stalin, to march to the goosestep, as Dr Mehnert’s compatriots so willingly did 
between 1933 and 1945. The most striking impressions left by this book are, 
first, the scope still affordec for the expression of conflicting interpretations in 
Russian history-writing and, secondly, the progressive emancipation from the 
procrustean Marxism of Pokrovsky’s day. But these are not the things the 
author wishes to see. 
GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


RUSSLAND UND DER MESSIANISMUS DES ORIENTS. Sendungsbewusstsein und 
politischer Chiliasmus des Ostens. By Emanuel Sarkisyanz. Foreword by 
Pitirim A. Sorokin. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1955. xii+419 pp. 9}” x 6}". 
Paper bound DM. 26. Cloth bound DM. 29.60. 

Wuat emerges from this very learned study is that the Russian interprets the 

social order as an ‘eschaton’, that he holds that it is without justification unless 

it represents a specific form of saving truth (religious or secular), and that 
the way in which Russia has adapted Western modes of thought has been 
greatly influenced by this ‘theocratic’ or ‘ideocratic’ attitude. This is no new 
thesis. It was held by many Slavophil religious thinkers, and has been expounded 
more recently by Berdyaev, who is Dr Sarkisyanz’s principal guide; and it is 
developed in this volume with a conscientious thoroughness, the continuity 
between pre- and post-revolutionary Russia being everywhere emphasized. 

Yet this is to ignore a second and equally strong tendency in Russian thought, 

that is, to de-divinize society and oppose any form of theocracy, which many 

Russian thinkers, and to some extent Berdyaev himself, regarded as bearing 

no relation to the human situation, and only possible to maintain by forcibly 

suppressing whatever runs counter to it. 

The book belongs pre-eminently to the category of Geistesgeschichte, and 
suffers therefore from the defects of this manner of writing history, in par- 
ticular, from the tendency to present facts as hypotheses and cast them into 
high-sounding, speculative circumlocutions. The constant hypostatization of 
Nationalgeist, of tiefe, geistige Antriebskrafte and the rest give it a somewhat too 
apocalyptic and prophetic character, which is enhanced by a disposition to 
neglect or underrate specifically historical, political, and economic elements. 
Its manner is also marred by an excessive concern for the views of other people, 
so that it is not easy to keep track of whatever may be the line of thought on 
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account of the undergrowth of contrary opinions, references, and footnotes. 
None the less it is a work of serious solidarity, and the reader who is prepared 
to wrestle with the German demon of obscurity will find much in it that is of 
real interest. 


R. N. CAREW Hunt 


THE COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL 1919-1943: Documents. Vol. I. 1919-22. 
Selected and edited by Jane Degras. London, New York, Toronto, Oxford 
University Press for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1956. 
xvi+463 pp. 93” x64”. 55s. 

THE present cult of neo-Leninism in the Kremlin lends acute topical interest 

to this historic collection of Comintern documents, infused with Leninism and 

actually written by Lenin and his closest associates. This first volume of docu- 
ments includes all the key statements issued during the first formative phase 
of the Comintern’s existence while Lenin was still alive. Mrs Degras, whose 
fine judgement and political sagacity marked previous Chatham House publica- 
tions of this kind, has again done an excellent job in selecting these documents 
and furnishing them with concise scholarly editorial notes. Here readily avail- 
able for reference for the first time within the covers of one book in English are 
the Comintern Statutes, the famous theses on the national-colonial question, 
statements on current events such as the Versailles Treaty and the Washington 

Conference, material on the national Communist parties (only a fraction of 

which was ever made public), and documents referring to the internal organiza- 

tion of the Communist International. 

Re-reading these texts one is struck anew by the magnitude and violence 
of Lenin’s anti-Western conspiracy, especially as it evolved in the Comintern. 
Mr Khrushchev’s anti-colonialism obviously stems from this heady source. 
Texts similar to the following from the 1920 Baku Congress of Eastern Peoples 
abound in the Comintern records: ‘We are ready to help any revolutionary 
struggle against the English Government. ... Our task is to help the East to 
liberate itself from English imperialism. Our task is to kindle a real holy war 
against the English and French capitalists’ (p. 105). 

As a come-back to so much Soviet anti-Western clamour and phobia it is 
tempting to recall a prophetic warning against Red Imperialism uttered thirty- 
six years ago by the Delegate from Turkistan at the Baku Congress ‘Remove 
your colonizers, working behind the mask of Communism’, he urged the Soviet 
Government. 


C. G. 


CHANGING ATTITUDES IN SoviET RussIA: The Nationalities Problem and 
Soviet Administration. Selected Readings on the Development of Soviet 
Nationalities Policies. Selected, edited and introduced by Rudolf 
Schlesinger. Trans. by W. W. Gottlieb. London, Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1956. vii+299 pp. Index. (International Library of Sociology and 
Social Reconstruction. Ed. by W. J. H. Sprott.) 8?” 5%”. 30s. 


THE book gives the translations of twenty-eight Soviet documents and state- 
ments dealing with various aspects of the nationalities question in the USSR. 
Two documents deal with the institutional and organizational side of Soviet 
nationalities policy in the first years following the October 1917 coup d'état. 
Fourteen are articles printed in the journal Revolyutsiya i Natsionalnosti and 
the rest is taken from other Soviet periodicals and Stalin’s works. Some of the 
documents contain interesting material, for instance on local nationalism 
(documents 16 and 17), the introduction of the Latin script for the minority 
languages of the USSR (document ro), and the Sovietization of the countryside 
in Muslim areas (document 11). Only two documents deal with developments of 
the last twenty years. It would have been an advantage if more explanatory 
cc 
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footnotes had been attached to the documents. For instance, the book includes 
an article by the Uzbek leader, Faizulla Khodzhaev, but the reader is not told 
that the author was executed as a ‘bourgeois nationalist’. 

In his introduction, Mr Schlesinger shows himself anxious to keep out of 
questions belonging ‘to the realm of political philosophy and moral evaluation 
rather than to that of scientific analysis’ (p. 29). However, scientific analysis 
must be based on facts and Mr Schlesinger has selected them somewhat arbi- 
trarily. One searches in vain in his collection for the decrees about the dis- 
bandment of the Volga German, Chechen-Ingush, and Crimean Tartar 
Republics. When mentioning their cases in his introduction he briefly echoes 
the official Soviet version (p. 7). This tendency of glossing over the oppressive 
character of Soviet nationalities policy is also apparent in other of his intro- 
ductory and editorial remarks. For instance, he says that the introduction of 
the Cyrillic alphabet for the languages of the non-Russian nationalities is 
‘sufficiently explained’ by educational considerations (p. 29). In a footnote, 
Mr Schlesinger defines the Central Asian anti-Communist (Basmachi) movement 
as ‘bands with a counter-revolutionary [Pan-Turkic] orientation, including 
gangs of ordinary robbers’ (p. 90). From this it is difficult to gather the historical 
significance of the Basmachi as a national liberation movement. Speaking of 
the nationalities of the Far North, he refers to the disappearance of the North 
American Indians as an accomplished fact, ignoring the revival the Indians of 
the United States and Canada are experiencing, a revival which has no parallel 
among the small Siberian nationalities. 

WALTER KOLARZ 


LABOUR PoLicy IN THE USSR 1917-1928. By Margaret Dewar. London and 
New York, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1956. viii+-286 pp. 
Bibliog. Index. 93?” x6}". 45s. 


Tuis impressive volume presents a detailed study of labour policy and legisla- 
tion in the USSR from the Bolshevik seizure of power in 1917 to the end of the 
New Economic Policy in 1928. The author claims, and with justification, that 
in this formative period the foundations of the new Soviet society were laid, 
and that no fundamental change has since taken place. Some of the enduring 
features of Soviet life of which she describes the origins are the subjection of the 
trade unions to government control, the development of wide differentials in 
wages and of stringent methods of imposing labour discipline ‘from above’, the 
constant preoccupation with the need to raise the productivity of labour and, 
in general, an intense orientation of the whole economy towards the needs of 
production. 

By means of descriptions of laws issued during these years, and detailed 
accounts of proceedings at party and trade union congresses and conferences, 
Mrs Dewar builds up the tangled and turbulent story of Russia’s progress 
through revolution and civil war, near economic collapse and run-away inflation, 
to rehabilitation and the beginnings of the vast industrial revolution of the 
Five-year Plans. In the latter part of the book all the ordinances and decrees 
having a bearing on labour subjects—labour conscription, wages, social in- 
surance, and the like—are set out in detail and summarized. 

Students of Soviet affairs will be indebted to the writer for this serious and 
well-documented study of a vitally important subject and a momentous period. 
Of outstanding value is her re-creation of the atmosphere of these early times, in 
particular the lively debates and strong clashes of opinion at party and trade 
union meetings. Memories of these have long been stifled by the ‘monolithic 
unity’ of later years, as the tremendous industrialization drive of the planned 
period has overlaid recollection of the mass unemployment which persisted in 
the Soviet Union right up to the end of the period of the New Economic Policy. 
MARGARET MILLER 
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SoME PROBLEMS OF INCENTIVES AND LABOUR PRODUCTIVITY IN SoviET IN- 
pustrY: A Contribution to the Study of the Planning of Labour in the 
USSR. By G. R. Barker. Oxford, Basil Blackwell for the Department of 
Economics and Institutions of the USSR Faculty of Commerce and Social 
Science, University of Birmingham, 1956. xii+129 pp. Index. (Mono- 
graph No. 1 on the Soviet Economic System.) 83” x5”. 14s. 

Mr BarkKER takes as his starting point the Soviet claim to the inherently 

superior potentiality of a planned, as compared with a capitalist, economy for 

increasing labour productivity in industry, thus ensuring a rising standard of 
living for the masses. Against this claim he examines the nature and working 
of incentives in each period of Soviet development. He shows that incentives 

could not exert their maximum influence until the abolition of rationing in 1935 

restored freedom of choice to the worker and enabled money wages to exercise 

their full effect in stimulating productivity. The wage reform of 1931 was an 
essential preliminary, giving as it did the final quietus to earlier ideas of equali- 
tarianism which had greatly impeded the application of incentives. 

The author reaches the conclusion that the technical factor is of over- 
whelming importance in raising the productivity of labour, giving the worker 
more power, supplying him with more and better mechanical equipment. 
In addition, however, he directs attention to the impressive success of the Soviet 
authorities in increasing the importance of ‘contributive’ as against the purely 
‘acquisitive’ incentives, a trend which has all the weight of the powerful Com- 
munist Party organization behind it. 

This is a stimulating little study which has the particular value of shedding 
the light of dispassionate analysis on a subject which is usually enveloped in a 
dense fog of prejudice and propaganda. 

MARGARET MILLER 


HANDBUCH DER SOWJETVERFASSUNG. By Reinhart Maurach. Munich, Isar 
Verlag, 1955. 429 pp. (Verdffentlichungen des Osteuropa-Institutes 
Miinchen. Ed. by Hans Koch. Band xiv.) 9” x6}". DM. 44. 

Tus work is designed in the form of a commentary on the Soviet Constitution, 

and is, as the name implies, primarily intended as a work of reference. The 

commentary is preceded by four short introductions: on the development of the 

Communist Party, on the relations of party and government, on the origins of 

the present constitution, and a final section on social strata. The four intro- 

ductions together form a useful summary of the Soviet social and political 
system. But the main value of the work lies in the commentary. Professor 

Maurach has here endeavoured to bring together not only the theoretical, legal 

position with regard to individual institutions or provisions contained in the 

constitution, but has also collected all available evidence on the actual working 
in practice of these institutions and provisions. This is, of course, quite essential 
in any discussion of the Soviet constitution, since much of it represents an ideal 
rather than an actual state of affairs, and its interpretation requires supple- 
menting by other legislation and administrative practice on which the con- 
stitution is silent, but which forms part of the essential working of the State 
machine. (For example, there are only two rather incidental references to the 

Communist Party in the constitution, in spite of the fact that it is the main- 

spring of all political power in the State.) 

It is hardly necessary to state that Professor Maurach has done his work 
superlatively well—the annotation is concise, accurate, scholarly, and adequate. 
The information is complete up to I June 1955, though unfortunately the 
important Decree of 24 May 1955 on the duties of the Procurators was not in 
time to find its way into the commentary. The only question is how far a work 
of this kind can be of practical utility for those concerned to study the Soviet 
system. Since the constitution is at most a shadow of reality, the annotation is 
necessarily much wider in scope than the text annotated. Nevertheless, the 
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constitution is the basis of the entire administrative and legal structure; and 
a commentary of this nature can provide for those seeking an authoritative 
introduction to Soviet government (of which there are very few in existence) 
a volume which can be used not only for reference, but which can be read 
through with profit. There is a good index, though this cannot entirely replace 
the need for some initial familiarity with the constitution for those who use this 
work for reference. 

It is much to be hoped that means can be found to publish this excellent 
work in an English translation. 

LEONARD SCHAPIRO 


SovieT MirirAary LAW AND ADMINISTRATION. By Harold J. Berman and 
Miroslav Kerner. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press; London, 
Oxford University Press, 1955. xiv+208 pp. Charts. Index. 83” x53". 
32s. 

Tuis volume offers a summary of the administration of the Soviet army and of 

the nature of Soviet military law and procedure in both disciplinary and 

judicial treatment of military crimes. Together with a companion volume of 
documents edited by the same authors, it provides the first systematic account 
in English of the subject. The treatment is clear and concise. The authors 
have done well to pay as much attention to the working of the system in practice 
as they have to the system on paper. The value of the evidence as to practice 
is enhanced by the fact that it is first-hand; one author, Mr Kerner, a Czech 
lawyer, himself served with the Czech forces under Russian command during 
the late war. In a last chapter Professor Berman airs his now familiar theory 
that, except where the political question impinges, Russian criminal law and 
proceedings are reasonably fair and judicial. No doubt many, possibly the great 
majority, of the judges and procurators in the USSR strive to do their work 
honestly. But the question is whether law is thus divisible at all into legal and 
illegal pockets: either a country is subject to legal order, or it is not. If the 
executive retains the power to interfere with the course of law, no legal order 
can develop. Professor Berman’s view is not strengthened by an instance which 
he cites (on pages 157-8) of the re-writing of a law report in a second edition 
to accord with a political change which had taken place since the first edition 
was published; nor yet by an instance of a palpable miscarriage of justice cited 
(on page 141) from Mr Kerner’s own experience, particularly as this was not an 
instance where politics, in any ordinary sense of this term, entered. 
LEONARD SCHAPIRO 


Ture History OF A SOVIET COLLECTIVE FARM. By Fedor Belov. New York, 
Praeger for the Research Program on the U.S.S.R., 1955; London, Rout- 
ledge & Kegan Paul, 1956. xiii+237 pp. Index. (International Library 
of Sociology and Social Reconstruction. Ed. W. J. H. Sprott.) 8$”x5}". 
$5.50. 

THE above publication, which was reviewed in the April 1956 issue of this 

Journal (p. 239), is now obtainable in London from Routledge and Kegan Paul, 

price 21s. 


Soviet TREATY SeErRtES: A Collection of Bilateral Treaties, Agreements and 
Conventions, etc., concluded between the Soviet Union and Foreign 
Powers. Vol. 11. 1929-39. Compiled and ed. by Leonard Shapiro. Wash- 
ington, D.C., The Georgetown University Press, 1955. xiii+237 pp. 
ro}f” x 83". $12. 

Dr SHaPtro follows the practice of his first volume which was reviewed in 

International Affairs in October 1950 (p. 571), and includes summaries of 

treaties for which no authoritative source is available. These, however, are 

few in number. The arrangement is chronological, but two indexes, by signatory 
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and by subject, add to the value of the work. The period as a whole presents 
fewer difficulties than the earlier one; there is no logical reason for breaking 
off on 31 December 1939, but this reflects a difficulty for which no unobjection- 
able solution exists. 


JANE DEGRAS 


SovieT EspionaGeE. By David J. Dallin. New York, Yale University Press; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1955. xiv-+558 pp. Index. 94” x6}’. 
$5.75. 45S. 

TuIs is the first systematic study of Soviet espionage since its origin, as a 

foreign department of the Cheka, in 1921. Mr Dallin does not play up the in- 

trinsically sensational aspects of the ‘spy story’ but emphasizes the unusual 
importance of espionage ‘in the framework of Soviet foreign policy’. Indeed he 
claims that ‘no adequate understanding of the Soviet course in foreign affairs 

is possible as long as this phase of Soviet activity remains obscure’ (p. vii). 

Unfortunately, Mr Dallin does not develop this interesting train of thought. 

The ramifications of the ‘huge Soviet Secret agencies’ are so far-flung that 
Mr Dallin decided that two volumes would be required to cover them. The first 
volume is limited to what he calls ‘espionage proper’, meaning the gathering of 
secret information on foreign affairs by illicit means. Espionage directed against 
Russian anti-Communist movements abroad or former Communist leaders like 
Trotsky, kidnappings of defectors, etc., will be the subject of a second volume. 

In this volume the operations of the main Soviet spy networks in Western 
Europe and the United States are analysed on the basis of the considerable 
volume of information available. Some minor areas have had to be omitted 
because it was found impossible ‘to explore the global dimensions of Soviet 
intelligence in entirety’. Thus, Soviet Middle Eastern espionage is not included 
in Mr Dallin’s survey though an apparently authentic picture of it was revealed 
by the ex-agent Agabekov in 1930, and the Sorge spy-ring activities in Japan 
and the Far East are only incidentally mentioned. 

Mr Dallin shows how the targets of Soviet intelligence have changed over the 
past thirty years; in the post-war years the spotlight has been focused on the 
United States with Germany and Japan as important objectives. Soviet post- 
war espionage in Germany reinforced by the new Polish and Czech networks 
is at once intensive and in part extremely inefficient, if the numbers of foiled and 
intercepted agents can be taken as a criterion of inefficiency. According to Mr 
Dallin, Czech intelligence is the largest of the four pro-Soviet espionage machines 
operating in post-war Germany (p. 376). A significant characteristic of post-war 
Soviet intelligence, in contrast to the earlier revolutionary period, appears to 
be that its agents show few traces of Communist ideological convictions but 
‘revert more and more to the conventional type of spy’ (p. 510) whose objects 
are pecuniary, not idealistic. New openings for Soviet espionage may be ex- 
pected to develop pari passu with the acceptance by the West of ‘peaceful co- 
existence and East-West contacts’. 

This record of plotting and counter-plotting makes nonsense of the propa- 
ganda line expounded in all Soviet text-books that espionage is a monopoly of 
capitalist nations in their fight among themselves and in particular in their fight 
against the USSR. Soviet citizens are thus encouraged to believe that whereas 
their own security authorities are correctly vigilant 1 in operating against foreign 
agents on Soviet soil, the Soviet Union does not maintain its own foreign espion- 
age system. 

C..G. 


Russtan Hoxtpay. By Allan Chappelow. Foreword by Sir Norman Angell. 
London, Harrap, 1955. 190 pp. Illus. 83”«54”. 18s. 

Mr CHAPPELOW was a member of the National Union of Students tour to Russia 

in the summer of 1954—‘the first group of ordinary tourists to visit Russia 
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since 1939’. That is, although the visit was on an exchange basis for a party of 
Russian students who came to Britain, the members of the British party paid 
their own expenses of {95 each. 

There seems no doubt that the party were allowed an unusual amount of 
liberty, and that they were able to make some changes, if they wished, in the 
very full schedule which took them as far as Tiflis and Sochi. At the end of the 
tour members of the British Embassy staff are said to have been amazed at the 
freedom which the students had enjoyed. 

Mr Chappelow depended on a friend for conversations with Russians who 
spoke no English, but he flashed his camera most ably in all directions, and met 
with little interference in its use. His photographs (of which there are over 100) 
give a real picture of Russian people and Russian streets rather than of sight- 
seeing. To call his book superficial is in fact to praise it; to call it unsophisti- 
cated, and even in places naive, is no denigration either, since its author is pre- 
sumably a very young man. It is the more obvious that his facts are strictly 
reported and his impressions honestly set down. 

Many books such as his were written before the war by visitors anxious to 
draw political deductions from their tour. Mr Chappelow is surely typical of 
the post-war generation in that his only aim, he confesses, is to relieve a little 
of our ignorance about Soviet Russia and especially about Soviet people. 

Wricut W. MILLER 


MIDDLE EAST AND MEDITERRANEAN 


CURRENT RESEARCH ON THE MIDDLE East 1955. Ed. by Harvey P. Hall and 
Ann W. Noyes. Washington, D.C., The Middle East Institute, 1956. 
196 pp. Index. 9” x6". $2.50. 
Tuis is a classified and indexed list of books and articles now in preparation on 
all aspects of Middle Eastern history, culture, and society. Each entry includes 
some indication of the author’s qualifications and the date when the work is 
likely to be finished, and also, more often than not, notes on its scope and sources, 
It is a most competent piece of work, and will be a useful addition to reference 
books on the Middle East. It will help scholars choosing a field of research, 
teachers finding subjects for advanced students, and editors wanting articles for 
periodicals or volumes for series. 

Some of the great names of European (and particularly French) Orientalism 
are missing, but no work of this sort could be quite exhaustive. If anything, it 
contains too much rather than too little. Some of the articles listed are 
ephemeral; not all the M.A. and Ph.D. theses seem likely to add to our know- 
ledge of their subjects; some of the books have not yet taken shape sufficiently 
for us to form a clear idea of their scope and purpose; and some are not books so 
much as the vast unbounded dreams from which finite books may some day 
emerge. We hope that Mr Harold Battersby will give us many important books, 
but will they really take the form envisaged here, of a history of the Turks in 
ten volumes and a bibliography (in twenty) of all works written in all languages 
cn Turkey? 

Properly analysed, this book would throw much light on the political 
geography of Middle Eastern studies. Even at a first reading certain facts stand 
out: the swift rise of the great centres of these studies in the United States; 
the extent to which important work is now being done by Middle Easterners 
trained in the methods of Western scholarship; the continuing strength of the 
great French tradition of Oriental studies; the discovery and exploitation of the 
State archives in Istanbul, Cairo, Tunis, and Khartoum; and the invasion of 
the Middle East by American sociology with its big guns. Can psychology be 
far behind? Here, a few pages later, are ‘attitudinal factors’, ‘social perceptual 
stereotypes’, and ‘personality structure’, the banners of a new alien domination. 

The 1,017 books and articles here listed would provide food enough for a long 
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stay on a desert island, but those in danger of shipwreck should make a careful 
choice. ‘Some Literary Hieratic Ostraca’ and ‘The Infinitive Absolute in Biblical 
Hebrew’ would not for long divert my anxious eyes from the horizon, but ‘Le 
sacré et le profane chez les Arabes’ and ‘The Oriental Puppet-Theatre’ might 
fill many a pleasant afternoon, while the coco-nuts fell slowly from the tree. 


ALBERT HOURANI 


ANNUAIRE DU MoNnDE MusuLMaNn: Statistique, Historique, Social et Econo- 
mique, 1954. Ed. by Louis Massignon, with the assistance of V. Monteil. 
4th rev. ed. Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1955. xvi+428 pp. 
93” x6}". Frs. 2,400. 

Tuis is the fourth edition of a work which last appeared in 1929. In some ways, 

although not in all, it can be compared with Chatham House’s own Middle East. 

Both books are full of facts; those in the English book would be more useful for 

administrators and business men, but those in the French are perhaps rarer and 

more unexpected. Where else could we learn that Mecca is known to Chinese 

Muslims as ‘Lou-ma-ki’, that crypto-Christians are to be found in Albania, that 

trade-guilds of the Ottoman type still exist in southern Serbia, that until 

recently there were Negro Muslims in Brazil, and that Algerian workers re- 
constitute their tribal groups when they settle in France? 

This book, like its English counterpart, is as free as can be expected from 
factual errors, although not wholly free. Philby is not a knight (p. rr) ; ‘Nessim 
Frasheri’ should be ‘Naim’ (p. 402), and ‘Kamil Chehab’ should be ‘Khalid’ (p. 
209); the list of Patriarchs resident in Syria and Lebanon is not complete 
(p. 198) and the list of Egyptian newspapers is out of date (p. 275). 

Considered as a work of reference, the book has certain technical defects 
which could be remedied in a further edition. The index, which is so important 
in a work of this sort, is quite inadequate, and the bibliographies are very odd. 
The serious reader will be grateful for references to rare and almost unknown 
works in many languages, but he will find no mention of some of the most 
obvious and important books. 

Against this defect however can be set two great advantages. The subject 
of the work is a cultural unit, and not a geographical region. It goes behind the 
political and economic structure of the Muslim countries to the very basis of 
their social life: Islam, and the institutions in which it has embodied itself— 
laws, schools, religious orders. ° 

Secondly, the vast mass of material has all been filtered through a single 
mind, and it is that of a man of genius. M. Massignon is the greatest living 
authority on Islam, and one of the great masters of Western thought and of the 
French language. His long sentences, with their cryptic phrases, their rare 
words used in an almost private sense, and their unusual punctuation, can be 
most obscure, but hidden in them is a richness of meaning, a depth of thought 
and insight, such as no other student of the Muslim world possesses. 


ALBERT HourRANI 


War AND PEACE IN THE LAW OF IsLAM. By Majid Khadduri. Baltimore, The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1955; London, Oxford University Press, 1956. 
x+321 pp. Bibliog. Index. 83” x5?”’. $3.50. 45s. 

THE author states it to be his purpose to formulate ‘a consistent legal theory and 

practice of Islam’s relations with other nations throughout the centuries’ 

(p. viii). According to the Muslim jurist-theologians the scheme of the conduct 

of foreign affairs is, in brief, perpetual war—or at least hostile propaganda— 

against the unbelievers until the divine command to universalize the Islamic 
faith is fulfilled. This legal doctrine, of an essentially idealistic nature and at 
times quite divorced from reality, was fundamentally and from the outset in 
conflict with actual practice. It is therefore a matter of some doubt whether the 
author, in attempting a synthesis of the theoretical opinions of the jurists and 
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the statements of fact of the historians, has adopted the most satisfactory 
method of dealing with his subject. For his method results in some confusion 
between the theory and the practice and suggests, at times, an unwarranted 
identification of the one with the other. Much might have been gained from two 
distinct approaches, the one purely historical and the other purely doctrinal, 
as has already been demonstrated by an eminent Orientalist in the field of 
constitutional law. 

The bulk of this work is the same author’s The Law of War and Peace in 
Islam (1940) re-arranged, modified, and expanded. But whereas this latter was 
confined to a study of the first four centuries of Islam, the new edition deals 
with the practical measures which Islam has taken, since further conquest 
became impossible, to establish peaceful relations with her neighbours on a 
permanent footing. Of these developments, from medieval times to the present 
day when efforts are being made to adapt Islam to ‘the principles and purposes 
of the modern community of nations’ (p. viii), Majid Khadduri gives a concise 
and illuminative survey. 

It is to be regretted that a book of such attractive print and format should 
suffer from several errors of basic English and syntax which, to say the least, are 
disturbing to the reader. 

N. J. CouLson 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE ARAB WORLD. By Mohammed Shafi Agwani. 
Introduction by A. H. Hourani. Aligarh (India), Institute of Islamic 
Studies, 1955. 184++-ix pp. Map. Tables. Index. 8}”x5}”". 7s. 6d. 

TuIs outgrowth of a doctoral thesis submitted to the University of Utrecht in 

1954 is a study of the Middle East by an Indian. For this reason one approaches 

the book with eagerness, wondering what one neutralist will make of American 

impact on another. One is disappointed. Dr Agwani sees the hopes that were 
attached by the Arabs to American democracy disappear as the United States 

became involved in the politics of oil and in the politics of Zionism; by 1949 

the United States was treating the area with as sharp an eye to strategy and 

collective defence as any preceding foreign Power. And ‘at every decisive point’ 
the State Department and the Pentagon were guided either by ‘the exigencies of 
the cold war or by Britain’s Imperial stakes’ (p. 126). It was “British diplomatic 
craft . . . which exploited American sensitiveness to the ““Communist menace’’’ 

(p. 133). For a Power he describes elsewhere as a ‘poor third’, Britain seems to 

exercise a curiously persistent influence. Dr Agwani ignores the difficulties of 

developing Middle Eastern democracy, just as he ignores the achievements of 

Israel. He deplores Mr Truman’s lack of ‘sagacity and vision in delicate inter- 

national problems’ (p. 62) and contrasts it with Roosevelt’s skill—his evidence, 

in the shape of Roosevelt’s letter to Ibn Saud of 5 April 1945, hardly confirms it, 
for as a piece of patent evasiveness it would be hard to beat. His references 

(p. 130) to the American attitude to mandates and to President Wilson’s 

‘magical influence’ are wildly wrong. Dr Agwani’s disappointment with 

American performance can be understood, but there are serious errors in his 

study, more serious than the list of printer’s errata at the end. He uses 

apparently only Western sources, some of them unreliable journalism. 
ESMOND WRIGHT 


THE CRESCENT IN Crisis: An Interpretative Study of the Modern Arab World. 
By Nabih Amin Faris and Mohammed Tawfik Husayn. Lawrence, Uni- 
versity of Kansas Press, 1955. 191 pp. 83”5%”". $4. 

Tuts book has been written by a Palestinian Christian and an Iraqi Muslim in 

collaboration, and has already been published in an Arabic version. Described 

by its authors as ‘an interpretative study of the modern Arab world’, it takes as 


1 Emile Tyan, Institutions du Droit Public Musulman. Tome 1, Le Califat. Paris, 
Recueil Sirey, 1954. 
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its point of reference one of the most important factors in Arab life today, the 
movement for unity. Its explicit purpose is to study the factors, new and old, 
which make for unity or work against it, but into this main theme are woven 
discussions of most of the great problems of the Arab people: problems of 
language and culture, of religious loyalties and religious minorities, of economic 
and social development, and of relations with the outside world. 

These discussions are clear and candid. Both the authors are trained his- 
torians, and their work is substantially accurate, although occasional errors 
creep in: to say, for example, that Butrus Ghali was the only Coptic Prime 
Minister of Egypt is to forget the transient and embarrassed reign of Yusuf 
Wahba (p. 184); it is untrue that the British Middle East Office ‘did not survive 
long’ (p. 152); the figures given for the population of Alexandretta omit the 
Armenians (p. 91); there were no massacres in Beirut in 1860 (p. 110); there is 
no good evidence that Britain incited the Kurds to revolt in Iraq (p. 117), or 
encouraged Pharaonic as against Arab nationalism in Egypt (p. 137). 

The authors say in their preface that ‘this is possibly the first Arab attempt at 
self-examination and self-criticism, and the first comprehensive interpretation 
of the living Arabs’. To claim this is surely to claim too much. A whole series 
of works of self-examination and self-criticism have appeared in the last ten 
years (those, for example, of Alami, Zorayk, Malik, Sayyigh, Ali Wardi, and 
Alal Fasi); and even before this, self-criticism was one of the great themes of 
the movement of Egyptian thought which began with Rifa‘ah Tahtawi and 
culminated in Lutfi Sayyid and Taha Hussein. Moreover, it may be questioned 
whether the real purpose of the book is self-criticism, so much as that of pro- 
viding the material on which self-criticism could work, and indicating the point 
where it could begin. It is essentially an expression and explanation of the 
attitude and programme of the new generation of Arab nationalism, and as 
such it has much significance. It makes clear what is sometimes forgotten, that 
the opposition to Western rule in the Arab world has not on the whole meant a 
reaction against Western civilization. The authors are out-and-out ‘Western- 
izers’. ‘Since they emerged from the Desert thirteen centuries ago, the Arabs 
have set their faces towards the West, not the East’ (p. 142). ‘The Arab world 
has no intention of turning its back upon Western civilization. . . . The Moslem 
Arabs have accepted this civilization. They are striving to enrich their existence 
with the material benefits it has produced. . . . The material means cannot be 
had without acceptance of the theoretical basis. This the Arabs know, and 
accept as a logical conclusion’ (p. 157). 

Significant too is the tendency to interpret what is happening in terms of a 
clear-cut struggle between good and evil. ‘Between those in power, who strive 
to keep the Arab public illiterate and ignorant, and enlightened patriots, who 
labour to lead the people to liberty, light, and happiness, is a constant and fateful 
struggle’ (p. 174). This image of the forces of light arrayed against the forces of 
darkness is one which comes easily, and perhaps necessarily, to those involved in 
the struggle. But would it not be profitable to probe rather deeper into the real 
nature of the forces ranged on either side? Is it enough to ascribe the policy of 
‘those in power’—the existing régimes and, behind them, the Western govern- 
ments—to such factors as ‘the inhuman policy of discord’, the ‘cunning man- 
oeuvres’ of sectarianism, the malicious and deliberate wish to delay progress, 
and the lust for power? Would it not be better to examine those basic facts 
which determine the relationship of the West with the Middle East, and that 
subtle interplay of idea and interest, of policy and pressure, which moulds the 
policy of Western States, as of all States? Ought one not to inquire systematic- 
ally why ‘those in power’ are in power? And in a work of ‘self-examination and 
self-criticism’, should not examination and criticism be devoted before all to 
the nature and content, the limits and adequacy, of the enlightenment of 
‘enlightened patriots’? 

ALBERT HOURANI 
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THE MippLe EAst, OIL AND THE GREAT Powers. By Benjamin Shwadran. 
New York, Praeger, 1955. xli+500 pp. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 
gt" x6}". $7. 

In a subject which could, it is obvious, be treated from varying angles, Mr 

Shwadran concentrates upon that primarily of the diplomat or negotiator; he 

has not much to say of the local scene, almost nothing of the dominant ‘on the 

spot’ personalities or problems, and nothing at all of physical or technical 
achievements. 

His grouping of his material is by territories, to each of which he gives from 
two to five chapters; and this material, copious and within limits punctiliously 
documented, represents a very considerable and commendable labour of 
research and compilation. The book, therefore, claims to be a serious and 
substantial contribution to certain aspects of the subject. It is, as the work of 
an experienced publicist and editor, well arranged and well presented. Any 
sense of uneasiness which the prudent reader might feel will be due, probably, to 
lack of confidence that the writer—usually objective, in spite of some pro- 
American bias—has always given a proper value to each of his sources (which 
are very unequal), or has always quite appreciated psychological and industrial 
realities. He appears at times to be more simple and sweeping in his judge- 
ments than the various strands of his abundant material would justify; for 
instance (p. 440), “. .. exclusively motivated by profit considerations, all the 
Companies’ activities have been directed towards that objective’. This is untrue. 
The writer also seems scarcely to appreciate the actual and very limited status 
and powers enjoyed by the Companies vis-d-vis the local governments and 
public (p. 445). He believes that the companies have made too much money 
and not done enough good with it: but this view, obviously arguable, is not 
unduly stressed, and the critical reader can gain much knowledge and profit 
from Mr Shwadran’s researches even while finding the author’s comments and 
judgements sometimes misleading. 

The maps and index are adequate, the bibliography (especially of official 
documents) excellent. 

S. H. Lonerice 


PERSIAN OIL: A Study in Power Politics. By L. P. Elwell-Sutton. London, 
Lawrence & Wishart, 1955. 343 pp. Map endpapers. Index. 83”x53". 
25S. 

Burns prayed for the ‘giftie’ to see ourselves as others see us, and this book is an 

answer from the Lecturer in Persian at Edinburgh University. It is a well- 

written account of the Anglo-Persian oil dispute seen through Persian eyes and, 
coming from someone with university standards, ought to have been a useful 
corrective to much smug British thinking. It fails to do this service because, 
through a combination of carelessness and prejudice, it is marred by mistakes 
and omissions. It is, for the scholar, the maddening kind of book that is full of 

information not commonly to be had, but unsafe to use without reference to a 

second source. (It lacks a bibliography.) 

Its value is in the portrait that it paints of the emotions that fire Asian 
nationalism, including envy of Western technical accomplishment, chagrin at 
not being able to catch up with it overnight, and justified resentment at Western 
disdain for Asian qualities. It argues that had the British been better mixers, 
they would have been more aware of Asian susceptibilities and so more successful 
politically; judging by experiences in Jordan in 1955 as well as in Abadan in 
1950, it is probably right. 

But it is wrong on other important points. For instance, it makes the 
common mistake of stating that the Russo-Persian Treaty of 1921 warrants a 
Soviet entry into Persia ‘in the event of that country being used as a base for 
hostile action against the Soviet Union by any third party’ (p. 225), without 
adding that the Majlis of the day was so incensed at this slight on sovereignty 
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that it forced an exchange of letters whereby the Soviets specified that only 
attack by White Russians was meant. 

Bias in favour of Soviet Russia and against the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
colours other passages to the point of distortion. Why omit to mention that, 
at the end of the war, the British had evacuated Persia by the promised date but 
the Russians stayed on so as to squeeze concessions? Why swell strictures on 
unfair shares of the profits into a contention that the Company deserved no 
return for decades of risk and inventiveness? Certainly AIOC offered scope for 
criticism, but not on all the counts mentioned. Mr Elwell-Sutton is guilty of false 
emphasis when he blames it for a high labour turnover without mentioning that 
this is a world-wide feature wherever industry is planted in a primitive com- 
munity and the tribesman, marvelling at the first feel of a paypacket, takes it 
back to the hills to live on till it runs out. Again, the emphasis is false when he 
avers that ‘company salaries were unsatisfying to an ambitious man’ without 
adding that educated Persians stuck to much lower salaries in their own civil 
service in the capital out of distaste for the remoteness and climate of Abadan, 
and for the social slights they would suffer when they got there. By selective 
quotation, an ILO report on the Company’s labour and social policy is made to 
look much more unfavourable than it was, and the Company’s organization of 
food and clothing at moderate prices during the war and post-war inflation is 
unwarrantably misrepresented. 

Mr Elwell-Sutton belongs to a generation in revolt against the ‘my country 
right or wrong’ school of its fathers; the more balanced members of his age- 
group are able to correct the attitude without sacrifice of scholarship. 

ELIZABETH MONROE 


A History oF TuRKEY: From Empire to Republic. By M. Philips Price. 
London, Allen & Unwin, 1956. 224 pp. Illus. Map. Index. 83”x5}?”. 
20S. 

In form, Mr Price’s book is not so much a history as a popular account of 
contemporary Turkey with a long historical introduction. The historical 
chapters are somewhat coloured by the author’s main preoccupation, which is 
to demonstrate the hereditary natural hostility between Turkey and Russia. 
The second half of the book, which gives a fair and factual picture of the 
Turkish political, economic, and social scene today, is much the better. In 
particular, Mr Price deals very adequately with the trend of the last ten years, 
which has been to slow down and even in some respects to reverse the Kemalist 
drive towards modern Westernization, even though this conflicts to some extent 
with his main thesis that the Ottoman Turks are and always have been among 
‘Nature’s Europeans’. The book is written in a plain descriptive style (not with- 
out misprints, errors of spelling, and minor mistakes of fact); and the sort of 
material that might be summarized in statistical appendixes (of which there are 
none) is instead embodied in the narrative. This does not hamper reading, which 
is singularly easy for such a book, but it makes it hard to use as a book of 
reference, especially since the index is poor. 


C. M. WooDHOUSE 


THE FIFTEEN WEEKS (February 21—June 5, 1947). By Joseph M. Jones. New 
York, The Viking Press, 1955. vili+-296 pp. Index. 83”x5?". $3.75. 
THE reader may feel that to write a book on a fifteen week period is over- 
specialization, but on study this comment is unjustified on two scores. First, 
these fifteen weeks cover a period of momentous change in American foreign 
policy. This change was brought about by the withdrawal of Great Britain from 
the responsibilities of maintaining the position of the West in Greece and Turkey. 
Asa result, the United States was forced to take over the role which Britain had 
played in world affairs throughout the nineteenth century, in order to fill up 
this power vacuum and prevent the whole of the Middle East falling within the 
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Communist sphere of influence. Secondly, the author, a former member of the 
State Department, gives an excellent analysis of the background against which 
this reorientation in American foreign policy was accomplished. 

The result is an intimate picture of the men, the machinery, and the motives 
which produced between February and June 1947 the Truman Doctrine and the 
Marshall Plan. Truman, Marshall, Acheson, and Vandenberg emerge as first- 
rate statesmen and the State Department is shown as an efficient policy-creating 
machine in its brief day of glory between its neglect by Roosevelt and its 
nullification by investigating committees. At a time when the post-war world 
seemed likely to fall apart from want and economic stagnation by the ‘most 
unsordid act in history’ the United States undertook to feed the multitudes and 
simultaneously assumed world leadership for the West. 

This is a well written book and a valuable aid to any understanding of the 
current problems of the Middle East. 

ALAN CoNWAyY 


Les NEGOCIATIONS ANGLO-EGYPTIENNES DE 1950-5I SUR SUEZ ET LE SOUDAN: 
Essai de Critique Historique. By Farag Moussa. Geneva, Librairie E, 
Droz, 1955. 261 pp. Bibliog. (Etudes d’Histoire Economique, Politique 
et Sociale. No. xviI.) 9?” x63". Frs. 330. 


Tuts book, impressively printed and presented by the Librairie Droz of Geneva, 
has all the air of a post-graduate thesis. From the dedication it appears that 
it was in fact such a thesis. In this case it certainly deserved to win the author 
his Doctorate. A great deal of study has been put into writing it; there is a 
competent essay describing how such work should be carried out and there is 
profuse documentation. Unfortunately, equally high praise cannot be paid to 
its value as a contribution to Anglo-Egyptian relations or, as the author 
expresses his objective, to the elucidation ‘of the essential points of disagree- 
ment about Suez and the Sudan’. Can it really be said that the minutiae of the 
discussions between the British and the Wafd Governments in the course of 
the years 1950-I merit 261 pages of closely documented research? The disagree- 
ment between the parties was really one of principle from which neither side 
was prepared to move. The various arguments put forward were little more 
than the feints of combatants in one of those interminable stage fights between 
divine warriors which provide a whole night’s entertainment for audiences in 
South East Asia. In such circumstances interest can be sustained only if the 
author by his artistic skill and psychological insight can give the narrative life 
and colour and throw light on the personalities of the participants. Dr Farag 
Moussa seems far too weighed down by the serious business of research to allow 
himself any such embellishments. On the other hand, his very natural patriotic 
feeling séems sometimes to influence his interpretation. It must reluctantly be 
said that the book, admirably adapted to its original purpose and in some 
respects a monument of painstaking research, seems very unlikely to attract 
readers. 
NEVILL BARBOUR 


BEHIND THE MODERN SuDAN. By H. C. Jackson. Foreword by Sir Harold 
MacMichael. London, Macmillan; New York, St Martin’s Press, 1955. 
xv+226 pp. Map. 83” x5?”. 21s. 

Mucu of this book describes the difficulties that Mr Jackson and his colleagues 

of the Sudan Political Service so courageously encountered in their duties, while 

establishing order over a vast country with poor communications and limited 
resources. He gives an interesting account of travel and administration in the 
south, of his meetings with Al-Zubair Pasha and of his part in the troubles of 

1924 and the negotiations of 1946. Mr Jackson is writing with a purpose: 

to commemorate the British contribution to the Sudan and to warn the Sudanese 

of the problems ahead. He fears that the Sudanese will be misled by Egyptian 
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propaganda, although recent events show that they have astutely used Egyptian 
aspirations to forward their own ends. Although Mr Jackson pays tribute to 
individual Egyptians, he regards Egyptian policy towards the Sudan from the 
standpoint of the British administrator, bedevilled by that Condominium 
Agreement which at first appeared a clever diplomatic evasion. Certain state- 
ments may be queried. Is it true, for example, that ‘the eventual self-govern- 
ment of the Sudan by the Sudanese had always been the policy of the Sudan 
Government’ (p. 194)? Cromer gives no indication of this in Modern Egypt 
(1908) and developments in this direction were very slow until the second world 
war. There is a tendency to describe as ‘loyalty’ an attitude which was rather a 
passive acceptance of British authority and friendly feelings towards individuals. 
The value of the book is its faithful recording of the outlook of the British 
administrators, their integrity and devotion to duty, their paternal attitude 
towards the people, and their occasional blindness to outside forces and changing 
ideas. 


P. M. Hott 


AFRICA 


NEW FROM AFRicA. By John Hatch. Foreword by Jim Griffiths. London, 
Dennis Dobson, 1956. 123 pp. Illus. Map. 8”x5}". ros. 6d. 


In the last few months this reviewer has read three reports on rapid tours of 
Africa. Mr John Hatch’s is by far the most rapid, the least objective, and the 
most up-to-date. He travelled 20,000 miles in seven weeks, making thirty-three 
air stops. He reports on Uganda, Kenya, Tanganyika, the three High Com- 
mission Territories, the Union, Nigeria, the Gold Coast. As the Commonwealth 
Officer of the Labour Party, it was inevitable that he should be parti pris on 
some subjects, and this is particularly noticeable in the case of Kenya. As an 
example: ‘It is patently obvious that nothing less than a revolution in race 
relations . . . is the first essential. . . . I have already shown that this has been 
attempted successfully in the Machakos area. Unfortunately this is one isolated 
instance sharply contrasting with general practice’ (pp. 43-4). Mr Hatch was 
four days in Kenya; he is ready to be convinced by what he has seen but to 
generalize sweepingly on what he has not seen. It is this reviewer’s impression 
that Machakos is typical of many experiments, notably in Fort Hall, Nyeri, 
and Kiambu; whether this kind of activity is enough to achieve the result is 
another matter. 

Mr Hatch took more time in Bechuanaland, while in the Gold Coast he 
appears for a moment as though he might be persuaded by the facts to change 
his opinion—but the danger is averted. That his book is written with a mind 
closed to many aspects of each problem is less frightening than the fact that, as 
representative of the Labour Party, Mr Hatch was everywhere received as a 
saviour, while he himself speaks again and again of the apathy and ignorance, 
not only of the British electorate, but of his colleagues in the higher ranks of the 
party. In a few years time this party may once more have to take decisions 
affecting the future of sixty million people in Africa. Could they not spare 
someone for a little more than seven weeks? 


PuILip MASON 


NAUGHT FOR YOUR ComForT. By Father Trevor Huddleston. London, Collins, 
1956. 256 pp. 83” x52". ras. 6d. 
AND mighty little for your complacency. Father Huddleston brings three 
invaluable qualities to his treatment: a coherent view point, in this case a Chris- 
tian theology; an actual experience of twelve years; and a passion for his cause. 
The book is well written by any standard, but it is these three qualities which 
give it a thrust and appeal and put it in a different class from most other works 
on this question. But the weakness of the book is also serious, for Father 
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Huddleston offers very little by way of positive solution. If one is not in step 
with him then one is out of step, and that is all there is to it. He does not try 
to put himself in the position of the resident white community, or more particu- 
larly of the Afrikaner section of it; nor does he do justice to the fact that, how- 
ever much he may dislike the native policy of the Dutch Reformed Churches, 
they are nevertheless Christian Churches, and must be regarded as a part of the 
Christian community. They also claim to approach the question entirely from 
a Christian theology. There have been grave Afrikaner voices raised lately to 
question the adequacy of this theology. Father Huddleston is not concerned to 
discuss this, nor indeed would it fit easily into his particular approach. 

But one must respect this book. He is a bonny fighter for righteousness’ 
sake. As such it is a truly remarkable record of the work of a man who really 
believes in his mission. It cannot be dismissed by saying, ‘Huddleston knew he 
wouldn’t have to live on in South Africa, unless he wanted to.’ There is more to 


it than that. KENNETH G. GRUBB 


SouTH AFRICA WITHOUT PREJUDICE. By H. Maclear Bate. London, Werner 
Laurie, 1956. ix-+206 pp. Illus. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 94”x54”. 18s. 
THE least accurate feature of this book is its title. The author’s psychological 
approach can be judged from the following passage: 
In Jan van Riebeck’s time the custom prevalent in the East Indies was for the 
European servants of the Company to marry local women—these mixed marriages 
were recommended, and the Dutch at the Cape followed precedent. How a primi- 
tive, almost animal-like Hottentot could be compared with a comely Bali girl or a 
young woman from any Asiatic country where culture and civilisation were the rule 
rather than the exception, is beyond comprehension. However, the early settlers 
did not scruple and the first recorded marriage between a European and a Hottentot 
was that of van Meerhof and Eva... Eva remained at the Cape to become South 
Africa’s first notorious woman (p. 126). 

Now that the descendents of these early settlers have decided to turn the 
clock back and draw a heavy veil over the attitude of their forefathers, Mr Bate 
has become their apologist. His book meets none of the real objections to the 
apartheid policy such as have recently appeared in the works of Professor Ben 
Marais and Professor Keet, nor the realities of the Tomlinson Report. Neither 
does Mr Bate tell us that the present Nationalist Government has deliberately 
declared that it has no intention of putting the complete apartheid policy into 


ractice. 
P Joun Hatcu 


RACE AND Potitics IN Kenya. A correspondence between Elspeth Huxley 
and Margery Perham. Introduction by Lord Lugard. New and rev. ed. 
London, Faber, 1956. 302 pp. Maps. Index. 8?” x5#”. 25s. 

So much has changed in Africa in the last ten years that the tradition of Lord 

Lugard now seems remote. It might be supposed that this celebrated exchange 

of letters between Mrs Huxley and Miss Perham would have little relevance 

twelve years after its first appearance. But the stir, the crisis, in colonial 
affairs which appeared towards the end of the second world war had such revolu- 
tionary consequences that it is now worth studying on its own account, and this 
book was an important part of that crisis. Much of what has since happened was 
foreseen (though not the Mau Mau) and there is little in the older chapters that 
needs correction. What neither author could foresee was the growing urgency 
of African nationalism. ‘There is no doubt’, said Miss Perham in 1943, ‘that over 
go per cent of... Africans and Indians desire with all their strength to retain 

the same Imperial control’ (p. 236). 

The book is reprinted with a postscript by each contributor, dated 1955. 

Both declare for a multi-racial State in Kenya, not without hope. 

C. E. CARRINGTON 
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SOUTHERN ASIA 


Two NATIONS AND KAsuMIR. By Lord Birdwood. London, Robert Hale, 1956. 
237 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 83?” 5#”. 21s. 


THE first eight chapters of Lord Birdwood’s book are an expansion and revision 
of Part 11 of his earlier work, A Continent Decides (1953), in the light of additional 
material obtained during a further visit to the scene in 1955 or contained in 
recent publicatious, particularly Danger in Kashmir (1954) by Mr Josef Korbel, 
who as a raember of the United Nations Commission on the Indo-Pakistan 
dispute hac opportunities of studying many aspects of the subject. These 
chapters, after summarizing the early history of Kashmir and giving an account 
of the Dogra dynasty established by the British in 1846, deal with the circum- 
stances of India’s acceptance of the Maharaja’s accession, and the origins and 
course of the dispute down to February 1953, when the endeavours of the 
United Nations to effect a settlement were temporarily suspended after the 
failure of Dr Graham’s mediation on the question of demilitarization in prepara- 
tion for a plebiscite. 

The latter part of the book is mainly concerned with the internal position in 
Kashmir. As regards the Srinagar Government the author traces the events 
which led to the dismissal of Sheikh Abdullah in August 1953 and the succession 
of Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed to the premiership. During his recent visit Lord 
Birdwood met several of the leading men, and gives an interesting survey of 
present conditions, the policies and aspirations of various groups, and economic 
and social developments since his previous visit. There are also chapters on 
Azad Kashmir (the territory to the west of the truce line) and on the northern 
frontier areas, controlled by Pakistan, and Ladakh. 

Lord Birdwood makes a sympathetic assessment of internal conditions 
throughout the country, and concludes with some tentative suggestions towards 
a solution of Kashmir’s future, based on the principle that ‘the welfare and 
interest of the people of Kashmir are of paramount importance’ (p. 195). 

JoHN WALTON 


Hinpu Society AT Cross Roaps. By K. M. Panikkar. Bombay, Asia Publish- 
ing House, 1955. 102 pp. 7$”5”". Rs. 4/8. 

SHRI PANIKKAR’S thesis is that it is not the Hindu religion which is responsible 
for the fissiparous tendencies in Hindu society. The countless castes and sub- 
castes grew and multiplied throughout the centuries of alien rule, Islamic and 
British, as a bulwark against the penetration of foreign social customs. Today 
Indians face an entirely new situation. Their mistaken belief that it was religious 
taboos which prevented them from inter-marrying and inter-dining must be 
swept away, now that they are all nationals of anindependent country. The all- 
Indian Legislature can sweep away customs wrongly believed to have religious 
sanction. The fragmentation of Hindu society must disappear, now that they 
have adult suffrage. 

The author has nothing to say on the dynamic power of Hinduism which he 
seems to view as a spent force. 

H. GRAY 


THE TEMPER OF PEACE: Selected Documents 1954-5. Ed. by S. L. Poplai. New 
Delhi, Indian Council of World Affairs, 1955. 96 pp. 8}”x5}”. Rs. 4/-. 
THE title of this collection of documents is taken from a speech by Mr Nehru: 
‘If we desire peace, we must develop the temper of peace’, and the book is 
designed to show the strengthening of this ‘temper’ or ‘climate’ of peace, in East 
and West, during 1954 and 1955. It begins with Mr Nehru’s five-point plan for 
peace in Indo-China of 24 April 1954 and ends with the directive of the Heads of 
Government to their Foreign Ministers on 23 July 1955. The communiqués 
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and statements from the East lay special stress on the now famous ‘five 
principles’, or Panch Shila. 
DENISE FOLLIOT 


INDIAN DEMOCRACY AND EpucaTion: A Study of the Work of the Birla Educa- 
tion Trust. By Josselyn Hennessy. Foreword by S. Radhakrishnan, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Orient Longmans, 1955. 338 pp. Illus. Index, 
9?” X6}". Rs. 15. 

THE title of this book is misleading. Only one of its sixteen chapters deals 

directly with Indian education and democracy. Its contents are however 

correctly described in the sub-title: ‘A Study of the Work of the Birla Education 

Trust’. The munificent founder of the Trust, Mr G. D. Birla, is deeply impressed 

with the failure of most Indian schools and colleges to produce responsible 

citizens and the leadership so urgently needed in industry, technology, and 
politics down to the village level. He holds that education is not a matter of so 

many marks in an examination, but of a man’s ability to play his part in a 

democratic State. If leaders who feel responsibility for their fellow citizens are 

not forthcoming, Communism will be the result. 

At present indiscipline is rife. Students are constantly in the police news for 
rioting. They resent the failure to pass their (far too easy) examinations, 
because failure deprives them of their slender chance of a job for which hundreds 
are scrambling. 

Mr Birla is acutely aware of this threat to democracy in India, and has with 
splendid generosity endowed University Engineering and Arts Colleges, libraries, 
High Schools, village schools, even a Public School (in the English sense of 
‘Public’), all with the aim of building character, and producing leaders dedicated 
to the service of their country. 

H. Gray 


Joss and Workers IN InpIA. By Oscar A. Ornati. Introduction by C. N. 
Vakil. Ithaca, New York, The Institute of International Industry and 
Labor Relations, Cornell University, 1955. xix+215 pp. Tables. Index, 
9}” x6}”. Paper bound $3. Cloth bound $4. 


THE contents of this study cover population, labour force, employment, the 
rise of non-agricultural employment, the development of an industrial work 
force, employment patterns and working conditions, wages in India, labour 
legislation, the history of the Indian Labour Movement up to 1947, the current 
status of labour organization, industrial relations and industrial disputes, 
collective bargaining agreements, and membership of trade unions. Business 
men, trade union leaders, personnel officers, and government officials of all 
kinds who may be called upon to invest, work, or study in India, for the use of 
whom this handbook has been prepared, should be grateful to Professor Ornati 
for his comprehensive factual survey. He has collected under one cover informa- 
tion and statistics scattered over the vast literature on the various specialized 
aspects of the subject. His book fills a gap and should be of particular use to the 
innumerable technicians and foreign experts going out to India under various 
official auspices, as well as to Indian entrepreneurs and officials who will find 
much food for reflection in it. 
JOSSLEYN HENNESSY 


FERTILITY SURVEY OF NASIK, KOLABA AND SATARA (NortTH) Districts. By 
N. V. Sovani and Kumudini Dandekar. Foreword by D. R. Gadgil. 
Poona, D. R. Gadgil, Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, 1955. 
xvi+167 pp. Tables. (Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, 
Publications No. 31.) 9%” x63”. Rs. 6. gs. $1.25. 


Tuis volume continues, with slight improvements, the good work already 
carried out for Poona City and District. Each survey starts with a general 
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description of the district; presents the fertility data collected (comparing 
reported with registered births, rural and urban data, and giving age specific 
fertility rates, gross and net reproduction rates, etc.); and analyses attitudes 
towards ‘Family Planning’, illustrated by case studies. In all three Districts 
interest in and the practice of contraception was largely concentrated in the 
educated and younger urban males, especially amongst advanced Hindus. On 
the basis of the data collected Professor D. R. Gadgil concludes ‘that a con- 
siderable and ready response to any scheme of practical action in the field of 
family planning would seem to be assured, if properly conceived and under- 
taken’ (p. iv). 
VERA ANSTEY 
SOUTH EAST ASIA 


UNITED STATES RELATIONS WITH SOUTHEAST ASIA. With Special Reference to 
Indochina. Mimeographed. By Miriam S. Farley. Foreword by William L. 
Holland. New York, American Institute of Pacific Relations, 1955. 81 pp. 
10?” x83". $1.25. 

WITHIN a narrow compass, Miss Farley has succeeded in presenting a clear, 

concise account of American intervention in South East Asia during the years 

1950-5. As the sub-title indicates, the chief concern is with Indo-China: almost 

two-thirds of the book is devoted to the internal and international problems 

associated therewith. ; 

The sources upon which this study is based (according to the references cited 
in the two hundred and fifty footnotes) are confined to material published in the 
United States, being mainly derived from the New York Times. There are two 
references only to American Government publications. This lack of variety may 
account for a somewhat flat, monochrome quality in the book, which contains a 
highly competent narrative of events but attempts almost no analysis of their 
origins, their meaning, or their consequences. American policy-making is barely 
discussed ; there is no consideration of the forces at work in the State Depart- 
ment and upon Capitol Hill. The change of direction from Truman to Eisen- 
hower and from Acheson to Dulles hardly arouses comment. The author is 
almost entirely concerned with the enunciation and application of American 
policy and its impact upon the other Powers: this is narrated with considerable 
detachment and objectivity. British policy is presented with genuine under- 
standing, and the twists and turns of French politics are treated with restraint. 
Perhaps there is less awareness of the sensitivity of newly-emancipated Asian 
nationalism, and of the determination of the Asian States to create their own 
independent foreign policies. 

The conclusion propounded by the author concerning the failure of American 
foreign policy before Geneva is that the United States cannot hope to succeed 
in imposing commitments upon reluctant allies at the eleventh hour of a crisis, 
but must learn to co-operate in a common policy. It is, perhaps, for all the 
Western Powers to learn that in the circumstances of today there can be no 
profit in attempting to impose Western policy upon reluctant Asian nations. 

HuGuH TINKER 


THE IMPACT OF THE WEST ON GOVERNMENT IN THAILAND. By Walter F. Vella. 
Berkeley & Los Angeles, University of California Press; London, Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1955. vi+94 pp. (University of California Pub- 
lications in Political Science. Vol. 4, No. 3.) 9}”x6”. $1.50. 11s. 6d. 

TuE study starts with a short explanation of government down to the death of 

King Chulalongkorn. The impact of the West started in the reign of Mongkut 

but was greatly increased when Chulalongkorn introduced the policy of employ- 

ing European advisers in various Ministries towards the end of the nineteenth 

century. The author lays stress on the important part played by foreign- 

educated Siamese students in introducing Western political ideas which culmi- 
DD 
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nated in the 1932 coup d’état and the introduction of a constitutional régime, — 


He studies the events that followed and shows how the government under 
Philbun became a military dictatorship. 

Only seven pages are devoted to events since the second world war, and the 
impact of the United States and the United Nations is ignored. 

There are a number of inaccuracies, mostly on minor points but nevertheless 
a source of irritation to an informed reader ; for example, on page 321 the author 
objects to the title ‘second King’ for ‘Uparat’ and prefers ‘heir apparent’. The 
Siamese word is Maha Uparat which means the ‘great Vice King’. On page 354 
he writes ‘the only concession the King made to their [the Queen Mother’s and 
his brothers’] views was to marry a short while before his death’ whereas King 
Wachirawut had, in fact, four wives. 

KENNETH LAWSON 


LAST AND FIRST IN BuRMA (1941-1948). By Maurice Collis. London, Faber, 
1956. 303 pp. Illus. Index. 83?” x5?”. 30s. 


THE impressionistic ‘artistry with which Mr Collis has agreeably illuminated 
several minor episodes in history and legend has now been applied to a subject 
of much disputation, the last years of the British connexion with Burma. 
Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith, Governor of Burma 1941-6, gave the author free use 
of his collected papers and of his personal recollections; this material is the 
essence of the present story, rendered with all Mr Collis’s lively powers of 
persuasion. 

The first half of this work is mainly concerned with the Japanese conquest 
of Burma. The author acquits both the Governor and the local military com- 
manders of responsibility for the tragic failures of the time; he is inclined to 
blame Field-Marshal Wavell’s long-range control for such disasters as the pre- 
mature blowing up of the Sittang Bridge and the precipitate retreat from 
Rangoon. The Japanese occupation is shown only in glimpses. Great emphasis 
is laid upon the Thakin/BNA Resistance Movement as a force at work through- 
out the occupation period, but as to this no real evidence is forthcoming. One 
would expect that, by definition, a Resistance Movement would engage in 
resistance; but despite lengthy verbal protestations there is no mention of 
physical resistance before March 1945. 

The chief interest of the book lies in its exposition of post-war events. 
It has been generally accepted that, in the process whereby Burma secured 
independence, Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith was in conflict with Admiral Mount- 
batten and with Aung San, resisting the pull of the policy of the Supreme 
Commander in South East Asia (whose Report provides clear evidence of 
disagreements between the two) and opposing the claims of Burma’s national 
leader with whom, for twelve months, the Governor engaged in an exhausting 
bout of catch-as-catch-can. Mr Collis endeavours to show that the Governor 
was really aiming at a goal identical to that of Mountbatten and Aung San, 
but that he was frustrated throughout by the British Cabinet, during the 
period of office of the Coalition and Labour Governments. Much of the argu- 
ment proffered is not closely reasoned, and evidence is handled in the manner of 
the advocate rather than that of the historian. Space permits only two random 
illustrations. On page 239, referring to the disparate attitudes of Dorman- 
Smith and Mountbatten towards Aung San in April 1945 and after, Mr Collis 
argues that this arose from the variations in their instructions: ‘The Cabinet was 
in fact sponsoring two policies’. But Cabinet policy as recorded in the documents 
is quite explicit. The difference arose from the Supreme Commander’s own 
interpretation of his instructions. In April 1946, the Governor wrote a letter to 
the Under Secretary of State which, claims Mr Collis, ‘though no one saw it at 
the time was the formula which would solve the problem’. Perhaps so: but as 
only two excerpts from two sentences are reproduced (p. 278) the reader is 
unable to form his own opinion. 
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At the end, the reader feels that he has heard only one side of a case, most 
eloquently presented; but this is rhetoric not history. Yet the book does have 
its own historical value. The winding-up of British rule in Asia has been assessed 
as a triumph of democratic nationalism, and as the consummation of British 
statesmanship: but there is a sense in which it represents the exhaustion of the 
imperial tradition. As evidence of the latter, Mr Collis’s book may be of signifi- 
cance to the historian of the future. 


HuGH TINKER 


TuE StEGE: A Story from Kohima. By Arthur Campbell. London, Allen & 
Unwin, 1956. 211 pp. Illus. Maps. 83” 52”. 12s. 6d. 


The Siege deals with the successful defence of Kohima in April 1944, the turning 
point of the war in Burma. It re-creates the horror and heroism of war with 
almost unbearable reality, and tells of the memorable part played by the 4th 
Battalion of the Royal West Kent Regiment. The author says‘. . . though the 
story is true and the incidents I describe actually took place, they may not have 
occurred exactly as I describe them. Ina few cases, in order to ensure continuity 
in this story and to overcome gaps in the records, I have attributed certain 
incidents to men who may not have been directly concerned in them’ (p. viii). 
Is the story then true? This method of reaching for the essential truth carries 
its own disadvantage, for every time a passage 1s live or dramatic it raises this 
question afresh. The book does not claim to be more than A Story from Kohima, 
yet by its almost complete omission of reference to what was done by others it 
seems to be telling the whole story and not merely a part. As a general account 
of the siege it is unbalanced: there were others who took part in the defence of 
Kohima besides the West Kents. 


F. S. V. DonnIson 


EAST ASIA AND PACIFIC 


DocUMENTS ON BRITISH FoREIGN PoLicy 1919-39. Third Series. Vol. vit 
1938-39. Ed. by E. L. Woodward and Rohan Butler. London. H.M.S.O. 
1955. Ixxxiv-+560 pp. 9?” x63”. 5os. 

Tuts is the first of the two volumes of this series which are devoted entirely to 

the Far East. The second, vol. 1x, was reviewed in the April 1956 issue of the 

Journal (p. 216). Vol. vii covers the period August 1938—April 1939. In the 

summer of 1938 the Chinese Government, menaced by the Japanese advance 

upon Hankow and dismayed at the lack of financial aid from Great Britain, 
made overtures for British, French, and United States’ good offices in sponsoring 

a peace with Japan. The British Government responded favourably, but 

Washington was evidently opposed, while Germany, which Lord Halifax thought 

might join in, appears to have been egging the Japanese on to attack Canton. 

In Japan the hope of overthrowing Chiang Kai-shek altogether and creating a 

pro-Japanese government under Wang Ching-wei, caused the loss of another 

opportunity of ending the Sino-Japanese struggle. 

After Munich, despite the Japanese victories at Hankow and Canton, 
British policy stiffened and the Government were emboldened in March 1939 
to extend a currency loan to China. But now Tokyo, chagrined at Chiang’s 
continued resistance, was debating the conclusion of a military alliance with 
Germany and Italy, as a means of bringing pressure on the Western Powers to 
abandon such support as they were giving Free China. Sir Robert Craigie, the 
British Ambassador in Tokyo, was doing his best to prevent such an alliance and 
was therefore anxious that Great Britain should be cautious in her attitude to 
Japan’s policy in China. Serious trouble was avoided in Shanghai, but during 
the winter and spring of 1938-9 a crisis was already brewing over Japanese army 
pressure upon the British Concession in Tientsin. 


F. C. JONES 
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An Economic SURVEY OF COMMUNIST CHINA. By Yuan-Li Wu. New York, 

Bookman Associates, 1956. x-++-566 pp. Bibliog. Index. 9}”x6}". $12.50. 
Tue publishers of this work describe it as an ‘exhaustive survey culled from 
original sources of Communist China’s economic resources’, and from the point 
of view of sheer length and comprehensiveness, both as to the major aspects of 
the contemporary Chinese economy and the detail, where it can be discovered, 
of its working, this is certainly a fair description. The fact that the author, 
who is now a ‘research co-ordinator’ on the Far East at Stanford University, 
has spent, apparently, more than four years preparing the work is an indication 
of the thoroughness with which this documentation of the Chinese economy 
has been carried out, and he is indeed to be congratulated on a research per- 
formance which, among other things, must have called for considerable qualities 
of endurance. 

The study covers the main aspects of China’s economy under the headings of 
Land Redistribution and its Implications, Agricultural Production and Self- 
sufficiency, Industrialization, Planning and Socialization, Monetary and Bank- 
ing Control, and so on. In each case there is a wealth of supporting detail taken 
from original sources. Although the impression derived from a first reading of 
the work is that in some sections the number and profusion of the trees makes it 
difficult to see the wood, this is perhaps the inevitable effect of the weight of 
documentation which has gone into the work, and has the merit, from another 
point of view, of making it an extremely useful source and reference book. What 
the author has attempted is, as he points out in the introduction, a ‘strictly 
factual description and analysis’ (p. 4), and the work should do much to dispel 
the mistaken notion which exists in some quarters that there is a lack of in- 
formation about events in Communist China, and that such information, when it 
emerges from official sources, cannot be used as the basis of an analytical survey. 

The work covers the recent economic history of China through the period of 
rehabilitation of the economy, the major phases of land reform, and the ‘squeeze’ 
on private enterprise, i.e. through the preparatory period leading to the launch- 
ing of the First Five-year Plan in 1953 up to the results of the second year’s 
working of the Plan. The difficulties and problems inherent in the industrializa- 
tion of a mainly agricultural country such as China are clearly brought out, and 
in the ‘Conclusion’, Dr Yuan-li Wu, allowing himself the luxury of personal 
comment, takes his stand vis-a-vis the Communist régime by emphasizing the 
subservience of economic to political ends implicit in its acts. 

TREVOR J. HUGHES 


Law 1n CommunIsT CuinA. By Father André Bonnichon. The Hague, Inter- 
national Commission of Jurists, 1956. 35 pp. 8”53”. No Price. 
Tuis publication consists of an essay on the theory and practice of law in 
Communist China and of a series of extracts from declarations made by Father 
Bonnichon before the Committee on Criminal Law and the Committee on Public 
Law of the International Congress of Jurists. Both the essay and the declara- 
tions—the latter with dramatic clarity because they are based on the author’s 
personal experience of Chinese prisons—are a complete exposure of the reality 
behind the so-called legal system in Communist China and of the gulf which 
separates Western and Communist concepts of law. They also make a very 
interesting commentary on the liberties of the individual allegedly guaranteed 
in various Articles of the new Constitution adopted in September 1954 by the 
First National People’s Congress of the People’s Republic of China. 
TREVOR J. HUGHES 


SELECTED Works OF MAo TsE-TUNG. Vol. Iv. London, Lawrence & Wishart, 
1956. 348 pp. 83”x5?". 6s. 

THE first volume of these translations of the writings and speeches of Mao 

Tse-tung was reviewed in International Affairs in July 1954, p. 390, and vols. 
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11 and m1 in April 1955, p. 262. Volume Iv covers the years 1941 to 1945 and 
deals mainly with the continued resistance to Japan, the development of the 
Communist party, the work it was called upon to undertake in the liberated 
areas in the building up of a new China, and criticism of Kuomintang policy. 
A. F. W. 


NATIONALISM AND REVOLUTION IN MonGoLiA. By Owen Lattimore and 
Urgungge Onon. With a trans. from the Mongol of Sh. Nachukdorji’s 
Life of Sukebatur. Leiden, E. J. Brill for the International Secretariat, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1955. x-+186 pp. Bibliog. Indexes. 9” x 6}”. 
Glds. 13.50. 


THIs is a stimulating and unusually learned book on a very obscure subject. 
Most readers probably will agree with Mr Lattimore’s basic thesis that Outer 
Mongolia was the first satellite of the Soviet Union, though not all will accept 
his original definition of the ‘anatomy of satellitism’ (p. 91). He seems to regard 
‘satellitism’ as an inevitable concomitant of great power politics and suggests 
that even if the existing satellite régimes were overcome, ‘the result would 
probably not be full independence but gravitation into the orbit of some other 
country...’ The pre-war history of most of the Soviet satellites does not con- 
firm this judgement nor does that of Ireland since 1921. As far as Outer 
Mongolia is concerned this means that if she did not move in the orbit of the 
Soviet Union, she would perforce succumb to some other Power. 

With his command of Russian, Chinese, and Mongol sources, Mr Lattimore 
writes with great authority on the position of the Mongols vis-d-vis Russia and 
China from the Manchu conquest of China to recent times. His analysis of Outer 
Mongolian capacity for independence is both perspicacious and revealing. 

Mr Lattimore’s essay on Nationalism and Revolution in Mongolia serves 
as an introduction to the translation from the Mongol, by himself and a native 
Mongol scholar, of the life of the Mongol hero Sukebatur (published in Ulan 
Bator in 1943) which follows. This is an authentic specimen of Soviet inspired 
official historiography and probably the first of its kind to be translated into any 
Western language. The main interest of this work as Mr Lattimore says is that 
it ‘shows . . . the way in which, towards the end of the second world war, the 
régime in the Mongolian People’s Republic wanted Mongols to think about their 
country and its recent past’ (p. 3). Mr Lattimore pays tribute to the collabora- 
tion in this work of his ‘Mongol colleagues’ of the Johns Hopkins programme of 
Mongol studies and announces future publications based on the ‘great quantity 
of source material in Mongol, Chinese, and Japanese they have assembled’. 
The research studies will be eagerly awaited by all interested in penetrating the 
fog of Soviet propaganda which surrounds the realities of life and government in 
Outer Mongolia today. 

C, G. 


THE LITERATURE OF JAPANESE EDUCATION 1945-54. Compiled by Walter 
Crosby Eells. Hamden, Conn., Shoe String Press, 1955. viii-+-210 pp. 
Index. 9}” x6}”". $5. 

To have listed 1,428 separate published items (none of them in Japanese) 
dealing with Japanese education between the years 1945 and 1954 must be 
rated no mean bibliographical feat. To be sure, only Io per cent of these items 
are books, monographs, or pamphlets concerned mainly with Japanese educa- 
tion; the remainder are articles and relevant book reviews (72 per cent) and 
publications concerned only partly with Japanese education (18 per cent). 

Dr Eells, who himself played a significant part in the Occupation educational 
reform, has produced a clear and exhaustive bibliography of non-Japanese 
material, which will provide an excellent basis for future work on this important 
subject. 


I. I. Morris 
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GaIsEI. A Quarterly Review of International Relations. No. 1. January 1956. 
Tokyo, Japan Institute of Foreign Affairs, 1956. iv-+160 pp. 8}” x53’. 
$2 or I5s. p.a. 
TuIs is a new periodical published in Japanese. As explained in an introduction 
by Dr Hosono, Managing Director of the Japan Institute of Foreign Affairs, Inc., 
Gaiset will include selected translated articles from International Affairs and 
Foreign Affairs as well as contributions from Japanese scholars and specialists. 
One primary aim of the Japan Institute of Foreign Affairs is to contribute to 
the establishment of a Japanese foreign policy that will be above party politics. 
However, Japanese articles published in Gazsez will not necessarily reflect the 
views of the Japan Institute of Foreign Affairs. 
G. R. STorRY 


Hawatl’s PeopLe. By Andrew W. Lind with the technical assistance of Robert 
Schmitt. Honolulu, Hawaii, University of Hawaii Press, 1955. xli+-116 pp. 
Diagrams. Maps. Tables. Index. 9}”x6}". $2.75. 


Tuis work by the well-known sociologist of race relations is a very useful, 
modern exposition of the main factors relating to Hawaii’s population. Dr 
Lind was Director of the Conference on Race Relations in World Perspective 
held in Honolulu in 1954, and this book is mainly based upon material presented 
to the members of that Conference. The Hawaiian islands have long been 
recognized as an area with a racially very heterogeneous population, extensive 
inter-racial marriage, and relatively free participation of all racial groups in the 
social and political life of the community. The analysis, which is to a very large 
extent in demographic and historical terms, examines the origins of the popula- 
tion, their residential distribution, their occupations, their educational status 
and marital connexions, and their political behaviour. Each of these subjects 
is carefully examined and significant generalizations drawn. The great mass of 
evidence goes to show that the popular views about the ‘melting pot’ character 
of Hawaii’s people are correct. There has been a steady increase in inter-racial 
marriage; the differences between average ethnic incomes have declined; the 
Japanese, now easily the largest ethnic group, have not apparently shown racial 
bloc voting in politics; residentially, although there have been ‘ghettos without 
walls’, there is a steady trend to the dispersion of the racial groups. 

There are, however, some signs that the fusion is by no means as complete 
as is sometimes imagined. Two-thirds of the births between 1946-50 were still 
of children whose ancestry was exclusively in one racial group. The position of 
the Hawaiians, many of whom still occupy the marginal lands of the territory 
and who are still inadequately represented in commerce, still gives rise to some 
dissatisfaction. 

There is very little information on inter-personal relations between the 
various racial groups, or on status and class structure. Again, while the book 
is easily written, its expressions are sometimes a shade too easy—as when it is 
said that the arid and mountainous regions have ‘attracted’ a disproportionate 
number of the remaining native Hawaiians (p. 13). But the author gives a most 
valuable summary of a complex situation. The work is indispensable to any 
comparative study of race relations. 

RAYMOND FIRTH 


UNITED STATES 


CONSERVATISM IN AMERICA. By Clinton Rossiter. London, William Heinemann, 
1956. 340 pp. Bibliog. Index. 73”"%5”. 21s. 

As Professor Rossiter himself admits ‘conservatism’ has many meanings to many 

people, the two extremes of which are the ultra ‘no change at any price’ con- 

servatism of the Hearst-MacArthur—Bricker brand and the flexible liberal- 

conservatism of the Walter Lippmann-Earl Warren-Thomas E. Dewey brand. 
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To the British reader the author’s independent yet charitable conservatism will 
appear to be not unlike ‘good old fashioned Liberalism’. It places emphasis on 
the virtues of the individual as against the emasculating effect of too much 
government. 

By an analysis of historical conservatism in America he shows how the 
development of the country has stemmed from liberal-conservatism and he 
feels sure that it is the answer to the continuing prosperity and civilized growth 
of the United States. He realizes that those who think like himself will be to the 
ultra conservatives ‘just another bunch of New Dealers’ and to many liberals 
‘Wall Streeters with brains’, but nevertheless he does offer an attractive political 
creed to both the United States and Great Britain. 

This is not just another revolt against the ‘New Deal’ but a reasoned thesis 
which engenders argument in every line. It may well mark another contribution 
towards the return to respectability of the ‘Robber barons’. 


ALAN CONWAY 


THE UN Recorp: Ten Fateful Years for America. By Chesly Manly. Chicago, 
Regnery, 1955. xi+256 pp. Index. 8}”5}". $3.95. 

As a special correspondent of the Chicago Tribune to the United Nations for eight 
years, Mr Manly was in a position to gather first-hand knowledge of the search 
for peace. To the author, the United Nations is not only a failure but the means 
whereby the United States was prevented from settling decisively the menace of 
Communism in Korea; his advice is that the Bricker amendment should be 
adopted and that the United States should leave the United Nations. 

Mr Manly is nothing if not thorough; man’s search for collective security is 
traced from the neanderthal age to New York’s East River in fourteen pages, 
Yalta is analysed with Churchill shown as ‘a dead ringer’ for Jenghiz Khan, 
Stalin as a twentieth-century Attila, and Roosevelt as a bloodthirsty barbarian. 
The book continues with the West giving way to Russia, the bungling of the 
Korean war with Truman acting the titmouse to MacArthur’s eagle (p. 71), the 
case of Alger Hiss, the fine work done by the investigating committees, the 
danger of educationalists propounding a socialist world, and ends with two 
quotations from St Paul prophetically urging the United States to leave the 
United Nations. 

With the exception of MacArthur and McCarthy few escape the author’s 
dislike; the Webbs suffered from ‘moral and intellectual depravity’ (p. 161), 
whilst Toynbee ‘has written much more about history than he has learned from 
it’ (p. 52). 

This cannot be dismissed, however, simply as a book of bile because it probably 
does reflect the exasperation of many with the increase in the strength of 
Communism and with the weaknesses of the machinery of the United Nations. 

ALAN CONWAY 


THE TERRITORIAL POSSESSIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. By Mabelle Clark 
Snead. New York, Vantage Press, 1954. 55 pp. Illus. 8?”x5?”. $2. 
Tus slim volume describes for older children the historical background, the 
geographical features, and the natural products of the territorial possessions of 
the United States from Puerto Rico to Alaska and westwards into the Pacific. 
It could prove a useful if over-simple reference book for adults who wish to 

know more about the subject. 
ALAN CONWAY 


THE PRESIDENCY TopAy. By Edward S. Corwin and Louis W. Koenig. New 

York, New York University Press, 1956. ix-+-138 pp. Index. 8}”x5}”. $3. 
PRoFEssors Corwin and Koenig have brought out a very timely volume on this 
subject. After a brief historical introduction to the office and some of its holders, 
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the reader is shown some of the major functions of the Presidency. The coverage 
of this very complex subject is brief but sufficient to show the pressure under 
which the chief executive constantly works. The authors foresee an institutional 
adjustment in the power of the Vice-President to ensure continuity and to 
lighten the heavy physical strain which this office places upon its holder. 

ALAN CONWAY 


LATIN AMERICA AND CARIBBEAN 


ARGENTINA. By George Pendle. London and New York, Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, 1955. x+159 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 8}" x53". 
12s. 6d. 


Tuis book is very timely and very good ‘Pendle’. It is timely because it carries 
the reader right up to the fall of Perén and answers many questions about that 
dictator, his rise, his success, and his fall. It is good ‘Pendle’, because Mr Pendle 
has the dangerous qualification of having written two other numbers of this 
invaluable series, namely those on Paraguay and Uruguay. These two Re- 
publics, however, are small, and the story of their history and institutions is 
readily compressed into a short space. But this is not all that easy in the case of 
Argentina, where there is much to say about many things. Nevertheless, Mr 
Pendle has said a lot of it and said it well. 

This reviewer does not find himself in serious dissent from him on his inter- 
pretation of major trends and recent events. His historical sketch is well designed 
to pick out those aspects of Argentina’s past which illustrate its present, without 
being tendentious. He explains clearly the development of the political parties, a 
matter which is often puzzling to the observer. He summarizes Perén’s brief 
hour of crowded life in terms that will commend themselves to most spectators of 
the Argentine scene. And he quotes well: anyone who is still anxious to under- 
stand the dictator’s real pretensions should read the passage from Mr Blanksten 
reproduced on pp. 76-7. Mr Pendle is a bit curt with Eva Perén and might well 
have said a little more about this attractive subject. 

There are other topics which might have had a little more space, even in a 
short work. One is the educational picture. There is reference to the ‘University 
Reform’, but this was an influential movement, not only in Argentina itself but 
elsewhere in Latin America. Even in countries which succumb to leadership 
of the Peronista type, presumably education does count, and it would have 
been interesting to know more of what it is and how it counts in Argentina. One 
would also like to have seen more discussion of the religious background of the 
nation and people. When there is a shown-down, the Church comes suddenly 
into prominence and Mr Pendle has something to say about clashes between 
Perénismo and the Church. At such times people talk darkly of clericalism or 
anti-clericalism: it is only rarely that a detailed estimate of the real place and 
life of the Church in the nation is attempted. 

KENNETH G. GRUBB 


MAN AND LAND IN Perv. By Thomas R. Ford. Gainesville, University of 
Florida Press, 1955. ix+176 pp. Map. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 8?” x6}’. 
$4. 

THE relations between man and the land on which he depends for his livelihood, 

for his very existence, give rise to problems all over the globe, but these problems 

are more present and pressing in some countries than in others. Peru, the strange 
and interesting land which saw the rise and fall of the remarkable Inca Empire, 
is definitely one of the countries where man-land problems are very much to 
the fore, with added complexities of a racial and historical character. 
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Dr Ford was granted a Cordell Fellowship for the study of agrarian problems 
in Peru, and this book is the result. In the preface he explains that he has 
attempted to trace the evolution of the land system of Peru from pre-Inca days 
through the Colonial Period and the Republic down to the present day, adding 
that: 


The indigenous inhabitants developed a highly organized and complex system of a 
type that we would now call ‘collectivistic’. In the sixteenth century the Spanish 
conquistadores arrived and instituted their own ‘individualistic’ system. Today, 
four centuries later, the resulting chaos has still not been resolved, and both systems 
can still be found in operation (p. vii). 


The author deserves great credit for having successfully grappled with the task 
of giving a coherent account of this ‘chaos’, while his references and the excellent 
bibliography are an indication of the amount of painstaking labour that his 
researches involved. The resultant picture, however, is not one to gladden the 
heart of the sociologist or of the agrarian reformer. The Conquest and the 
Colonial Period deprived the Indian communities of most of their lands, and 
the establishment of the Republic, when some agrarian redress might have been 
expected, wrought no improvement in the lot of the Indian. Bolivar issued 
several decrees with the well-meant intention of converting the Indians into 
small landowners and realizing his dream of establishing a democratic nation of 
small independent farmers, but the Liberator, as Dr Ford states (p. 43), ‘was 
completely lacking in an understanding of the reality and complexity of the 
situation with which he was attempting to deal’. 

As regards the said decrees, and the many others which have been promul- 
gated since, ostensibly to ameliorate the Indian’s agrarian lot, Dr Ford makes the 
following withering comment (p. 84): ‘A study of land laws in Peru from the 
earliest colonial times to the present would suggest that the most likely way to 
perpetuate a particular practice is to pass a law forbidding it’. 

The author closes his work on a note of warning. Having pointed out that 
growing industrialization and improved communication and transportation 
facilities are rapidly transforming the rural communities, he says: 


There is no reason why the rural peoples of Peru cannot be introduced into a 
twentieth-century industrial system with a minimum of disturbance through a well 
co-ordinated programme of social and economic action administered under capable 
leadership. . . . The possibilities of a peaceful transition are good, but a national 
policy that is disjointed, indifferent, or discriminatory can easily provoke a reaction 
of incalculable violence. 

T. Iror REEs 


Ecuapor: Country of Contrasts. 2nd ed. By Lilo Linke. London and New 
York, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1955. x+174 pp. Maps. 
Bibliog. Index. 84”53”. 13s. 6d. 


Ir must be very gratifying both to Miss Linke and to Chatham House that the 
demand for this little volume on Ecuador should have been such as to render a 
second edition (brought up to date) necessary within a year of the appearance of 
the first. It would indicate a growing interest on the part of the public, or 
perhaps of the business world, in the less-known of the Latin American 
Republics. 

Miss Linke, long resident in Ecuador and now a naturalized citizen of that 
little Republic, has written an excellent study and survey of her adopted 
country, and as a vade-mecum for all those who propose to visit that very 
interesting land, whether on business or on pleasure bent, this volume cannot be 
too highly recommended. 

T. Iror REES 
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THE CREOLE PETROLEUM CORPORATION IN VENEZUELA. By Wayne C. Taylor 
and John Lindeman with the collaboration of Victor Lopez R. Washing- 
ton, D.C., National Planning Association, 1955. x+105 pp. Illus. Maps, 
(Fourth Case Study in an NPA Series on United States Business Perform- 
ance Abroad.) 9”x5}”. $1. 


IN an age dominated by the concept of ‘self-determination’ of peoples, it is 
inevitable that the operations of large foreign industrial concerns in under- 
developed countries should frequently be regarded as exploitation and as evi- 
dence of economic ‘colonialism’. The expropriation of American and British 
oil interests in Mexico in 1938 and the tragedy of Abadan are often pointed to 
as examples of the fate eventually in store for all oil companies established in 
relatively small countries determined to manage their own affairs and to 
exploit their natural wealth with a minimum of foreign capital and technical 
aid. 

This ‘case study’ of the Creole Petroleum Corporation in Venezuela should 
give pause to those who are inclined to think that it is only a matter of time 
before economic nationalism drives the great pioneering oil companies of the 
world from their strongholds in Latin America, the Middle East, and elsewhere. 
The story of Creole, which is also roughly the story of the other half dozen 
companies operating in Venezuela, is the story of the progress of enlightened 
self-interest on the part of private foreign enterprise and the successive govern- 
ments of Venezuela since the commercial production of oil was begun there in 
1922. The relationship of the oil companies with the Venezuelan Government rests 
upon two fundamental principles: that the Venezuelan nation is the sole owner 
of the country’s mineral resources (a concept dating back to Spanish Colonial 
days) and that the development and marketing of the resources is entrusted to 
private enterprise. Under the Petroleum Law of 1943 and subsequent income 
tax regulations, an exemplary modus vivendi has been worked out by which the 
companies and the government share the profits of the industry on an approxi- 
mately fifty-fifty basis. 

The authors have compressed a remarkable amount of information into the 
100 pages of this study, which far from being a facile eulogy of American business 
methods, does not attempt to conceal the difficulties arising even from successful 
business operations and smooth public and industrial relations. Apart from a 
most interesting review of Creole’s policy of ‘community integration’ (a practical 
attempt to end the necessary ‘paternalist’ period of the Company’s activities 
by attempting to incorporate the residential sections of its oil camps into 
Venezuelan civic life) the study embraces management development and train- 
ing programmes, technical progress and its policy of stimulating Venezuelan 
industrialization plans. The authors do tend, however, to credit Creole ex- 
clusively with originating the idea of ‘community integration’. It should not be 
forgotten that US Steel, Shell, and others were promoting this idea at least as 
early as Creole. The appendixes contain valuable data, not only about Creole’s 
capital structure and financial and operating statistics but also about Venezuelan 
economic development and plans for the future under the traditional policy of 
‘sowing the petroleum’. 

The astounding material progress of Venezuela is the direct result of the 
successful exploitation of its oil wealth. The government’s revenue from oil in 
1954 amounted to $500 million. At the present stage of Venezuelan develop- 
ment it is difficult to dispute the wisdom of a modus oiwond with foreign capital 
which guarantees national sovereignty, and which leaves private capital to 
re-invest its profits in the risky and expensive business of oil exploration and 
production, leaving the wealth accumulated by the nation to be directed 
towards providing productive national assets, public works, capital goods 
investments, farming, and the social advancement of the country. 


MICHAEL FIELD 
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HANDBOOK OF LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES: 1952. No. 18. Prepared in the 
Hispanic Foundation in the Library of Congress by a number of scholars. 
Ed. by Francisco Aguilera and Asst. Ed. Phyllis G. Carter. Gainesville, 
University of Florida Press, 1955. x+324 pp. 93” x6}”. $8.50. 


It is good news that the next issue of this Handbook is to cover publications 
issued between 1952 and 1956 and that thereafter the Handbook will be able to 
record items published within eighteen months or so of the year in which the 
volume appears. Meanwhile volume 18 for 1952 annotates some 3,000 items in 
the fields of anthropology, art, economics, education, geography, government, 
history, international relations, labour and social welfare, language and litera- 
ture, law, music, philosophy, and sociology. It is provided both with an author 
and with a subject index, and for all serious students of Latin America it is, of 
course, indispensable. Libraries should note that though vols. 1 to 8 of this 
standard bibliographical tool are out of print, vols. 9 to 13 may still be obtained 
from the Harvard University Press, and vols. 14 to 18 from the University of 
Florida Press. 
R. A. HUMPHREYS 


THE CALVO CLAUSE: A Problem of Inter-American and International Law and 
Diplomacy. By Donald R. Shea. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota 
Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1955. xv+323 pp. Bibliog. 
Index. 83” 52”. $5.50. 45s. 

THE republics of Latin America, in their anxiety to reduce the risk of foreign 
intervention, have had recourse to a variety of legal devices designed to prevent 
the alien in their midst from exercising the right of diplomatic protection. The 
most common expedient has been to require the foreigner to agree, in his con- 
tract of employment, to waive the right of appeal to his own government and to 
confine himself to local courts for the redress of any grievance. Such agreement 
constitutes the so-called Calvo Clause. 

The Clause derives directly, but in somewhat attenuated form, from the 
‘Doctrine’ of the Argentine publicist, Carlos Calvo (1824-1906), who maintained 
that sovereign States enjoy the right, in the basis of equality, to freedom from 
‘interference of any sort’ (i.e. diplomatic, no less than military) by other States, 
and that aliens are not entitled to rights and privileges not accorded to nationals 
and must therefore take their chance, in seeking redress, with nationals before 
the local courts. Enthusiastically embraced by Latin American scholars, and 
no less warmly contested by their North American colleagues, the Doctrine has 
never secured recognition as a principle of international law. Consequently, 
attempts to implement it by treaty, by constitutional provision, and by muni- 
cipal legislation have all failed. But this has not prevented its advocates from 
se to bring it into force by means of private contract in the form of the Calvo 

lause. 

Much has been written—especially in Latin America—on this important and 
altogether interesting subject, but Professor Shea’s study is the most scholarly 
and “comprehensive. to appear so far. The primary purpose of his book is to 
determine the precise rule of law on the Calvo Clause. Here Professor Shea 
rightly attaches much significance to the decision rendered by the United States- 
Mexican General Claims Commission in the case of the United States (North 
American Dredging Company of Texas) v the United Mexican States (1926). 
This, he points out, recognized the Clause as having a ‘limited validity’ under the 
rules of international law, holding that ‘the Calvo Clause commitment is legally 
binding on the individual in that it requires him to seek redress for his grievances 
in the local courts, but is not binding on the government of the indiv idual in the 
face of an international delinquency such as a denial of justice’ (p. 259). Since 
the promulgation of the decision thirty years ago the rule of ‘limited validity’ 
has gained wide acceptance. 
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The book is clearly written and understandable by the layman. There is a 
select, but very adequate, bibliography. GE 


DEVELOPMENTS TOWARDS SELF-GOVERNMENT IN THE CARIBBEAN: A Symposium 
held under the Auspices of the Netherlands Universities Foundation for 
International Co-operation at the Hague, September 1954. The Hague, 
Bandung W. van Hoeve for the Netherlands Universities Foundation for 
International Co-operation, 1955. xi-+-285 pp. Map. Bibliog. 83” 53". 
Glds. 9.50. 

THE accident of history which has partitioned the Caribbean region between 
four or more ‘colonial’ Powers cannot alter the fact that the same, or very 
similar, economic and social problems arise in all of them. The legacy of slavery, 
the dependence on the world price of sugar, over-population, and the un- 
assimilated middle class are factors that appear in the analysis of island after 
island. 

The value of this book lies in its comparative quality. British, French, 
Dutch, and American experts, all speaking with authority and moderation, 
explain their constitutional systems in turn, and all with a modest measure of 
pride. Professor MacInnes on the historical background and Mr E. W. Evans 
on the present constitutional system of the British West Indies are masters in 
those fields, and the sociological analysis by Mr Colin A. Hughes is remarkably 
interesting. But British readers may find more profit in studying the other 
empires. How far distant is the American concept from the British may be 


seen in Mr Henry Wills’s admirable account of the ‘Commonwealth’ of Puerto 
Rico. 


Congress alone has the power to declare war. . . . Congress prescribes compulsory 
military service. . . . Congress adopts measures for control of immigration, for regu- 
lation of the monetary and postal systems, for changes in tariff . . . or for hundreds 
of other purposes related to the general welfare and common defense of the United 
States (pp. 81-2). 

The French and Dutch systems both imply an integration into the metro- 
politan State and a legal formalism that is alien to British ideas. In the Dutch 
West Indies the growth of self-government is modified by large reserves of 
residual power, ‘possibly one of the most curious constitutions in the world’, 
says Mr J. H. A. Logemann (p. 55), but necessary so that the new order shall 
be created ‘through voluntary acceptance by democratic means’. ‘There are 
certain functions for which the Caribbean territories consider they are not yet 
well equipped, and the question was . . . to find a structure for the Kingdom in 
which an equality of status would be reconciled with a disparity in function.’ 

M. Luc Fauvel, in writing of the French islands, admits that the French 
Union has met the same practical obstacles that the British with their de- 
centralizing system have had to face: ‘L’assimilation entraine, pour la metropole, 
des charges financiéres sans rapport avec les satisfactions éprouvées par les 
Antillais’. He is obliged to admit that ‘l’assimilation est plutét un facteur de 
stagnation qu’un stimulant au progres économique’ (p. 177). 

The reader is tempted to wonder, after working his way through this book, 
whether the real progress of the Caribbean peoples, the practical difficulties, 
and the practical solutions do not, in fact, show more resemblance on the spot 
than are implied by the formal differences between these well-meaning political 
projects. s 

C. E. CARRINGTON 


THE CARIBBEAN: Its Culture. By A. Curtis Wilgus. Foreword by J. Wayne 
Reitz. Gainesville, University of Florida Press, 1955. xxvi+277 pp. 
Map. Index. 9}”x6". $4. 

THE University of Florida holds annual conferences on the Caribbean area. 

The present volume contains the papers presented at the fifth of these, and they 
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deal with what one lecturer calls the ‘characterology’ of the region, and much is 
included from landscape to the bibliography of discography. By Part v this 
reviewer had decided that the culture of the Caribbean included everything 
except its commerce, but Part vi starts with the work of the Alcoa Steamship 
Company which lifts a shipload of bauxite from Surinam every day. But Alcoa 
is a public spirited body and it helps to finance these conferences. 

Twenty papers cover the arts in general, music and drama, literature, educa- 
tion, religion, and cultural concepts. We are asked not to judge them as in- 
dividual papers presented orally, but as studies in permanent printed form. 
Many of the papers are sketchy. Little work has been done in this field and 
some of the essays are pretty thin. Thus Mr Recinos has five short pages on 
Religion and Culture, and he is followed by Mr Weber who has seven on Culture 
and Commerce. The best piece is from Dr Curtis Wilgus himself in his intro- 
duction, which is a most useful summary of some of the educational tendencies 
in the area and relates the problem of higher education in the Caribbean to 
Latin America as a whole. 

There is also considerable ambiguity about the area. Some writers discuss 
only the Latin American Republics grouped around the Caribbean Sea. Others 
also include the West Indian dependencies. Another writer explicitly states 
that he is dealing with the republics and ‘the colonial mainland’, but apparently 
not with the island colonies. Such confusion seems to dog discussion of this 
region, but at least the discussion goes on. 

f KENNETH G. GRUBB 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND REFERENCE 


BIBLIOGRAPHIE ZUR ZEITSGESCHICHTE UND ZUM ZWEITEN WELTKRIEG FUR DIE 


JAHRE 1945-50. Compiled by Franz Herre and Hellmuth Zuerbach. 
Munich, Institut fiir Zeitgeschichte, 1955. 254 pp. 9”x6”. DM. 16.80. 


Tue Vierteljahrshefte fiir Zeitgeschichte includes a very valuable bibliography 
as an appendix to each issue. This periodical, which first appeared in 1953, 
has, however, only been able in its regular issues to cover material published from 
1951 onwards and the volume under review completes the bibliography back to 
1945. Books, pamphlets, and articles in periodicals in all European languages 
are listed, the main subjects covered being Germany under national socialism, 
the second world war, and the trials which followed it. The bibliography is 
excellently produced and is easy to use. It should be of great use to all students 
of current history. 
DoroTHy HAMERTON 


A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ARTICLES DEALING WITH THE MIDDLE East. 11. 
1951-54. Preface by A. Bonné. Jerusalem, The Economic Research In- 
stitute, The Eliezer Kaplan School of Economics and Social Sciences, The 
Hebrew University, 1955. x +83 pp. 9}”6}”. $1.50. Ios. 6d. 

Firty-Two periodicals from about a dozen countries have been indexed to 

provide this second classified bibliography of articles on the Middle East. This 

provides a wider coverage than that achieved by the first bibliography published 
in 1950. Another improvement is the addition of an author index. ie 
, EE. 


SELECTIVE BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF THE LIBRARY OF THE PEACE PALACE. II. 
Immunities in International Law. Compiled by Dr J. L. F. van Essen with 
the collaboration of J. L. G. Tichelaar, Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff’s Publishing 
Company, 1955. 56 pp. 93”x6}”. D. fl. 5. 

TuE Selective Bibliographies prepared in the Library of the Peace Palace at the 

Hague are designed to assist the systematic study of international law and to 
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make the collections of the Library more widely known. The present biblio- 
graphy, mainly limited like its predecessors to books and review articles, is 
useful in view of the decisions of the United Nations General Assembly in 1952 
and 1955 on the need to codify diplomatic and consular immunities. 

C; 


REGISTER OF RESEARCH IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCEs: In Progress and in Plan, No. 
12, 1955 with a Directory of Research Institutions. London, Cambridge 
University Press for the National Institute of Economic and Social Re- 
search; Canada and India, Macmillan, 1956. vii+168 pp. 93” 7}”". 25s. 


Tuls issue of the Register of Research in the Social Sciences includes research 
work organized by university or research institutions in the United Kingdom 
in the calendar year 1955. It covers cultural anthropology, demography, 
economics, education, geography, general area and country studies, industrial 
relations and management, international relations, political science and public 
administration, psychology, social medicine, and sociology. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER OF WORLD EvVENntTs: A Review of the Year 1955. Vol. 
197. Ed. by Sir Ivison Macadam assisted by Hugh Latimer. London, New 
York and Toronto, Longmans, Green, 1956. xxi+505 pp. Illus. Index. 
9” x6". 105s. 

Tue Annual Register continues to fulfil its useful purpose in providing a brief 

review by specialists of the course of events in each year in the United Kingdom, 

the Commonwealth and Empire, the United States, the USSR, other foreign 
countries, and the various international organizations. The Retrospect of 

Literature, Art, and Science in 1955 and the section on Finance, Trade, and 

Industry are as usual packed with information. Obituaries of distinguished 

people, two sketch-maps, texts of treaties and agreements, a chronology of events 

in the year, and a competent index complete the volume. 


THE EMPIRE AND COMMONWEALTH YEAR Book 1956. Ed. by Ronald S. Russell. 
London, Newman Neame, 1956. xxviii+-531 pp. Tables. Index. 8?” x53". 
45s. 

Tus useful volume, the fifth edition of the Year Book, contains summary 

information on each of the countries of the British Commonwealth of Nations 

—e.g., history, constitution, language, religion, population, economic position, 

communications—and tables of statistics showing the production of raw 

materials and commodities in Commonwealth countries, the net import and 
export balance in each, the quantities imported into the United Kingdom, 
preferences granted by the United Kingdom, and prospects of development. 


THE JEWISH YEAR Book. 1956. 5716-17. Ed. by Hugh Harris. London, 
Jewish Chronicle Publications, 1955. 508 pp. Index. 73”5”. 15s. 


THE Jewish Year Book celebrates its Diamond Jubilee this year, which is also 
the tercentenary of the Jewish resettlement in this country. As a reference book 
it maintains its usual high standard and includes, as well as full information on 
Jewish life in Great Britain, sections on Commonwealth countries and Israel 
and a list of the principal Jewish institutions in other overseas countries. 

D: H. 
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OXFORD HOME ATLAS OF THE WoRLD. Being the Oxford School Atlas in a 
general edition. Prepared by the Cartographic Department of the Claren- 
don Press. London, Oxford University Press, 1955. 135 pp. 10}”x7}”. 
15s. 

IN many ways this is a disappointing atlas. It is presumably intended for use in 

homes and general offices and if so, far too great a proportion of the maps are 

devoted first to subjects such as climate, vegetation, and distribution of 
population, and secondly, to the British Isles. The gazetteer, which is divided 
into two, contains slightly more entries for the British Isles than it does for the 
whole of the rest of the world. A new technique known as ‘hill-shading’ has 
been used with success; it gives the maps a three-dimensional effect. 

D. HAMERTON 


THE PENGUIN ATLAS OF THE WorRLD. Ed. by J. S. Keates. Harmondsworth, 
Middlesex, Penguin Books, 1956. xv-+-76 pp.+80 maps. Index. 8” x53”. 
10s. 

PENGUIN Books LTD and the Editor are to be congratulated on this well pro- 

duced and useful atlas. It has all the ingredients of the simple, legible reference 

work it sets out to be. A list of States and territories, giving area, population, 
and capital, is followed by a list of foreign equivalents of common geographical 
terms, and a full index of place names, with cross reference to the traditional 

English equivalents for the aid of the insular British, alternative forms of place 

names, and names changed since the second world war. An undertaking which 

in small compass combines imagination with efficiency. 


C. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor, International Affairs 
SIR, 

In the October 1955 issue of International Affairs, Dr E. Rosenbaum, 
reviewing Stresemann and the Rearmament of Germany by Hans Gatzke, states 
that: ‘The author has made use of a set of microfilms called: Germany, 
Auswartiges Amt, Politisches Archiv, Nachlass des Reich ministers Dr Gustave 
Stresemann, which since 1953 has been deposited in the German Documents 
Branch of the US Department of State’. 

It may be useful to those of your readers interested in recent history to 
know that, besides the microfilms of the Stresemann Nachlass available to 
scholars in the National Archives in Washington, an identical set is available to 
them in London at the Public Record Office. In addition the Public Record 
Office also holds a considerable microfilm collection of the archives of the German 
Foreign Ministry from 1867 to 1918. 

Yours faithfully 
MARGARET LAMBERT 
57 Apsley House, Finchley Road, 
St John’s Wood, 
London, N.W.8. 
17 March 1956 


To the Editor, International Affairs 
SIR, 

Mr Brian Chapman’s review (October 1955) of my book The Sovereign People 
informs your readers that the book is one-sided, and the author ignorant, 
unaware of political reality, and subject to illusions. As he is careful not to 
illustrate these pronouncements by even the smallest quotation or tangible 
reference, any attempt at a reply would be only fighting with shadows. 
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In his last sentence, however, he does make one more or less tangible state- 
ment, to wit, ‘... Mr Brown gives little evidence of having been affected by 
their [Robert Michels’s and Gaetano Mosca’s] hard and sceptical thinking’. 

This is an unfortunate reference; for it shows pretty clearly that either Mr 
Chapman has not read the book he is supposed to be reviewing, or he has not 
read Michels and Mosca, at any rate recently. As it happens, I have a con- 
siderable admiration for both these authors, and it is sufficiently obvious that 
almost every page I have written (on their subject—e.g. pp. 111 to 137) fairly 
reeks of their influence, especially Michels. 

Political parties have changed in forty or fifty years, at least outwardly, and 
Australia and England today are not Germany and Italy before 1914. None the 
less, Michels’s and even Mosca’s analysis does not differ substantially from my 
own: where we do differ is in our estimate of what it is possible to do about it. 
The times are changed, and I do not know what Michels or Mosca would have 
thought if they had experienced these latter years. 

I would hazard the conjecture that Mr Chapman, writing from memory, was 
not thinking of Mosca and Michels at all, but of Vilfredo Pareto, once called ‘the 
first theoretician of Fascism’. It is a fair guess that his doctrine of ‘the circula- 
tion of ‘“‘elites’’’’ would suit Mr Chapman much better than any vulgar ideas 
about democracy. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. T. BRown 
c/o Bank of New South Wales, 
368 Collins Street, bs 
Melbourne, 
Australia. 
g February 1956 


Colonial Research 1954-55 


The annual reports of the eleven organisations conducting official research programmes 
in the colonial territories gathered into one volume, together with notes on other 
Colonial research matters. (Cmd. 9626) 9s. (post 74d.) 


Science and Technology in Western Germany 


Compiled by the Scientific Attaché to the British Embassy, this book reviews the tech- 
nological progress made by the Federal Republic from the end of the war to the 
restoration of sovereignty. 4s. (post 34d.) 


Iban Agriculture 


by J. D. FREEMAN, Ph.D. 
Illustrated report by an eminent social anthropologist on the shifting cultivation of hill 
rice by the Iban communities of Sarawak. (Colonial Research Studies No. 18) 


12s. 6d. (post 54d.) 


from the Government Bookshops or through any bookseller 
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Oxford Regional Economic Atlas 
The U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe 


Prepared by The Economist Intelligence Unit 
and the Cartographic Department of the 
Clarendon Press 


‘Never before has there been gathered together in a form accessible to the Western world 
such a body of factual information ...’ Times Educational Supplement 42s. net 


The Communist International 1919-1943 
Documents 
Volume I: 1919-1922 


Selected and edited by 
JANE DEGRAS 


‘In her previous work on Soviet foreign policy Mrs Degras has accustomed us to a very 
high standard of selection and presentation. In this new venture not only does she 
maintain it, but she also introduces the useful device of preceding each text by a brief 
introduction to place it in the general context.’ The Economist 55s. net 


Democracy in World Politics 


BY LESTER B. PEARSON 


Speaking from immense experience, taking the ‘longer, deeper view’, Mr Pearson seeks 
in this book to reveal the central problems of democracy and to indicate the directions of 
their solutions. (Princeton University Press) 15s. net 


Germany’s Eastern Neighbours 
Problems Relating to the Oder-Neisse Line and the Czech Frontier Regions 
BY ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


In the confusion of the post-war period few people were fully aware of the new frontiers 
between Germany, Poland, and Czechoslovakia, still less of the causes and consequences 
of the Oder—Neisse line and the expulsion of the Sudeten Germans by the Czechs. The 
author outlines the more distant background and traces the effect of these population 
movements on the three countries. 30s. net 


A Constitution for Pakistan 


BY HERBERT FELDMAN 


This book is a study of those facts and circumstances which combined to create difficulty 
in the way of preparing a constitution for Pakistan. 6s. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 





Germany and the 


North Atlantic Community 
A Legal Survey 


M.E. BATHURST, c.M.G., C.B.E., LL.B., LL.M., PH.D. 
and J. L. SIMPSON, M.A., D.LITT. 


‘The authors, both of whom have first-hand practical experience in this field, provide an excellent 
analysis of the legal questions raised from the time that allied troops first occupied German soil 
to the Geneva Conference of Foreign Ministers in November, 1955. In view of Germany’s un- 
precedented position the problems of international law involved were often complex, the 
solutions they received in pronouncements, whose inspiration was political rather than legal, 
not always clear cut. Every step taken by the western allies and the Soviet Union regarding 
Germany is examined in its legal implications and effects, and the legal principles underlying 
political measures are laid bare. Perhaps the most interesting result of the examination is the 
demonstration of the fact that no matter how rigid the political attitudes of both East and West 
may have been, both sides were careful not to prejudice the future, and legally no obstacles 
exist to German reunification, if and when the political situation should permit this to be 
brought about on terms acceptable to all the parties. A chronological index of all the treaties 
and international agreements cited in the text facilitates the use of this most valuable work.’— 
Times Literary Supplement. 


36s. 3d. post paid 


Cases and Materials 


on International Law 


LES TER B. ORFIELD » Professor of Law, Indiana University 
and EDWARD D. RE, Professor of Law, St. John’s University 


The authors’ work by no means emphasises unduly the laws of war: the nature of international 
law, the treaty-process that produces international legislation, the nature of States, recognition, 
continuity and territory of States are covered as well. Nationality, jurisdiction, diplomatic 
relations, claims, and peaceful settlement of disputes round out the traditional boundaries of the 
course in international law. 


Of special interest is the chapter in which international crimes, extradition, judicial assistance, 
and enforcement of foreign judgments are grouped under the title ‘International Administration 
of Justice,’ a phrase that places international law in its proper and lofty place. 


£4 6s. post paid 
both published under the auspices of 


THE LONDON INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


STEVENS 2 and 3 Chancery Lane, London W.C.2 
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